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COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC 
1841. 


PART I. 


INFORMATION CONNECTED WITH THE CALENDAR ‘AND 
THE NATURAL PHENOMENA OF THE YEAR; AND WITH 
NATURAL HISTORY AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 


I.—ON THE USE OF SMALL TABLES OF LOGA- 
RITHMS IN COMMERCIALCALCULATIONS, ANDON 
THE PRACTICABILITY OF A DECIMAL COINAGE. 


THE invention of logarithms is now two hundred years old, during 
which time the labour of computation has been reduced, for the 
mathematician, to about a tenth part of its previous expense of 
time and trouble. The mathematical computer, however, has had 
them all to himself; they have never been applied, except in- 
directly, to the purposes of commerce, or the wants of life Some 
account of the reason of this is necessary to a proper explanation 
of the object of this article. 

The tables of logarithms which first came into general use 
were constructed for seven places of figures; and these still con- 
tinue in use for the most accurate calculations. Such tables, when 
for example the square root of 2 is required, give 1°414214, 
almost as easily as 1°414: or, which is the same thing, require 
the computer to whom 1°414 is a result of sufficient accuracy to 
tuke nearly as much trouble as would give him 1°414214, which 
is more than he wants. It is true that tables of six places were 
soon constructed, but they did not find much favour until, in the 
last century, the tables of Lalande showed astronomers that five 
places were sufficient for many, perhaps most, purposes. These 
tables of Lalande found their way into use in England, and a little 
while ago, a reprint,* much superior to the French work in 
appearance, was published in London, under the sanction of the 
Useful Knowledge Society. This was soon followed by a better 
table of six-figuret logarithms than had previously existed; and 
this again by a table of four-figure logarithms.~ It is to these last 
that our attention is now to be directed ; we assert, and shall prove, 
that they are sufficient for a great many purposes, and we think 
that they might be advantageously introduced in instruction. 

Much of the trouble of using logarithms arises, 1. From the 
necessity of turning leaf after leaf of the book to arrive at the 
* Tables of Logarithms. Taylor and Walton. 


+ Tables of six-figure Logarithms. Longman and Co, 
} Four-tigure Logarithms, ona card. Taylor and Walton. 
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proper page; and 2. in a minor degree, from the process of find- 
ing the number to a logarithm being somewhat: more : difficult 
than that of finding the logarithm to a number. Attention 
and practice conquer both these difficulties, and, as in other cases, 
make them appear trivial on retrospection. In the four-figure 
logarithms they are both avoided, since the whole table of loga- 
rithms to numbers is on one side of a card, and the smallness of 
the table enables another table, as extensive, of numbers to 
logarithms, to be entered on the other side of the card. 

These four-figure logarithms were first printed, we believe, some 
years ago, for private circulation among practical astronomers, to 
be: used in the reduction of the observed places of ‘stars to the 
mean. They were afterwards introduced into the treatise on 
algebra in the Library of Useful Knowledge. 

It may be, however, that much of the monopoly which mathe- 
maticians have had of the use of logarithms has arisen from the 
want of a decimal svstem of weights and measures; which not 
only renders the tables difficult of use in the case of fractions, but 
enables a commercial arithmetician (unless indeed he .aspire .to 
the higher questions of interest and annuities) to get on, afier'a 


fashion, without any knowledge of decimal fractions. Much as. 


a decimal coinage is to be wished for in almost every respect, we 

doubt if any advantage accruing from it would equal .that of its. 
indirect consequence, the foreing of the attention. of people .in 
general to the subject of decimal fractions. 

So far as the subdivisions of the pound sterling are coneerned, 
an approximate reduction to decimals is very easily. made, the 
absence of which from our eommon works on arithmetic is. part 
of a system, namely, the. rejection ofevery rule by which an un- 
necessary degree of accuracy is avoided and a more simple mode 
of operation substituted for the tedious rules-which give utter- 
most fraction of a farthing. As much of the application of 
logarithms to commercial arithmetic depends upon the approxi- 
mate rule* just mentioned, we must. begin by explaining it. 

Take the fraction *28417 of a pound, meaning 2-tenths, 8-hun- 

“98417 dredths, 4-thousandths, &c. It is required to find 
90 what shillings, pence, and farthings this fraction con- 
__*___ tains. The common method is as here written, by 
5°68340 which three multiplications show that £°28417 is 5 
12 shillings, 8 pence, and 8032 parts out of ten thousand 
“of a farthing. Taking the next farthing above, we 
g-9993 5s. 84d. If this degree of accuracy would have 
4 been sufficient; that is, if it were not material to 
know that *8032:of a farthing was the, precise fraction 

-go3q  Temaining, the three multiplications might have been. 
avoided by a very simple rule, to which ‘the. following 

is the key, the columns. standing for deeimal places. 


* Till a few years ago this rule was the property of actuaries, to whom it saved 
many a tedious reduction, and much risk of errer. It has of lete years been intro- 
dueed into elementary works, but there are still but few who know how much labour 
may be saved by it, for which reasou we repeat it here. 
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Two shillings | 1] 0 | 0 | 
One shilling 5 | 0 
One farthing 1 | Abating 1 at and above 25. 


Thus in *284, the 2 stands for 4 shillings, 5 out of 8 for another 
shilling, and the remaining 3 with the 4, or 34, must be diminished 
by 1 as being above 25. This gives 33 (farthings), so that 5 
shillings and 33 farthings, or 5s. 8td. is the answer. Similarly, 
°005 is 14d.; *025 is 6d.; *036 is 83d.; °058 is 1s. 2d.; *067 is 
1s.43d.; is 1s. 10$d.; °118 is 2s. 4¢d.; °139 is 2s. 93d. ; 
is 3s. 9}d.; is 8s. 63d.; is 128. O4d.; *659 is 
135. 24d.; °777 is 63d. 

To turn the shillings, &c. into the fraction of a pound, reverse 
the preceding process; that is, allow a unit in the first place for 
every pair of shillings, 5 in the second place for the odd shilling, 
if there be one, and fill up the second and third places with the 
number of farthings in the perce and farthings, increased by 1 if 
it be 6d. or upwards. Thus 2s. 43d. is *118; 3s. 43d. is °168; 
3s. 73d. is *182; 12s. 84d. is 635; 138. 83d. is *685: and so on. 

If a fourth decimal place should be wanted, put in the fourth 
place the nearest ten to four times the number of farthings, or four 
times the number above sixpence. Thus in 3s. 44d., the first 
three places of which are *i68, the number of farthings is 18, and 
4X18 is 72, the nearest number of tens being 7; hence *1687 is 
the fraction required. But the following table will, with the pre- 
ceding rule, enable any one to find the decimal fraction to any 
number of places immediately.* 


04166 | 2 37500 | 4d. | 70833! 
08333 | 23d. | 41666 | 4d. | 75000 
12500 . | 45833 || 4id. | 79166 
16666 . | 50060 | dd. | 83333 
20833 54166 || 54d. | 87500 
25000 || 34d. | 58333 || 54d. | 91666 
29166 . | 62500 || 53d. | 95833 
33333 66666 || 64. | 00000 


In every one of these it must be understood that the last figure 
may be repeated any number of times, according to the degree of 
exactness required. Thus for 5s. 33d. the preceding rule gives 
°264, and opposite to 34d. we see *5833333....: whence 5s. 33d. 
is *2645833333....., being a circulating decimal, as it is called, 
of which every figure after the fifth is 3. By so very slight a pro- 
cess as this we are enabled to multiply 5s. 33d by 10, 160, 1000, 
&c. by mere inspection, and with perfect accuracy: thus ten times 
this sum is £2 12s. 11d., one hundred times is £26. 9s. 2d. 
one thousand times is £264 Ils. 8d, ten thousand times is 
£2645 16s. 8d, and so on. Again, 14s. 93d., by the preceding 
rule, is °740; annex the part answering to 33d. in the preceding 
table, and this becomes * 740625. 


* A complete table, inelwiing every possible case, will: be found in the Library of 
Useful Knowledge. Value of Annuities, &c., p. 66. 
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The preceding rule takes advantage of the accident that one 
farthing differs little from the thousandth part of a pound, being 
£°00104166.... Another, depending on the year consisting of 
365 days, may be seen in the Penny Cyclopeedia, article InrEREsT. 
A third is as follows : 

Given the price of a hundred weight in pounds sterling, 
required that of a pound in pence. The rule is, take the pounds 
2} times. Thus £7 a hundred weight is 15d. a pound. Again, if 
a hundred weight cost £39. 13s. 9d., or 39°687, the price of 1]b. in 
pence is thus found, and the answer is 85d. and about 3 of a 

2 The inverse question, given the price of 11b. in pence 
required that of 1 cwt. in pounds, is solved by the follow- 

79°374 ing rule: take half the price, and one thirtieth of it; 
5669 ~—*the difference is the number of pounds required. Thus 
90d. per lb. is 45—3 pounds sterling per ewt., or £42 


5-043 Pet ewt. Again, 1s. 73d. per lb. gives £9. 4s. 4d. per 
cwt., as in the adjoining calculation. 


19°75 pence | 
9°875 the half 
*6583 the thirtieth. 


9°2167=£9. 4s. 4d. 


We now go on to the method of using logarithms, with particu- 
lar reference to the four-figure table already described. 

1. The logarithm of a number or fraction is another number or 
fraction which represents the first in calculation, in a manner of 
which it is not our business here to explain the theory, but to 
describe the use. 


2. The logarithm to a number or the number to a logarithm is 


to be found partly by rule, partly by means of a table presently to- 


be described. 


3. The absolute logarithm of a number would consist of figures 
going on for ever: consequently no table can give all the figures of a 
logarithm, but only a certain number of the first figures: and a 
table which gives five figures of any logarithm is called a table to 
five places, and soon. The general rule is, that so many places 
as a table of logarithms is carried to, so many figures of the correct 
answer to a calculation can be obtained by it. Thus in the table 
of four places which we intend to use, if the real answer were 
37196472, we should find the nearest round number of four places, 
followed by ciphers, or 3720,0000: similarly, if the answer were 
166°219, we should find 166°2. The degree of incorrectness 
necessarily belonging to tables of four places may be stated at 
less than one part in a thousand of the result: for example, if 
the answer were in pounds and decimals of a pound, the error 
would very seldom indeed amount to a farthing in a pound. 

4 A logarithm is an algebraical number, positive or negative, 


and it consists, like other mixed quantities, of an integer and a 
fractional part. 
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- 5. The integer part is found by rule, and not from the tables ; 
it is called the characteristic: the fractional part is found from the 
table, and may be called the dectmal part. ‘Thus the logarithm of 
2000 being 3°3010, the characteristic is 3, and the decimal part 
*3010. 

6. The characteristic may be positive or negative, which means 
as follows. A positive characteristic is one which is always to be 
used in the same manuer as its decimal part, and is denoted in the 
usual way: thus in 3°3010, when *3010 is to be added, 3 is to be 
added, and soon. A negative characteristic is one which is always 
to be used in the contrary manner to the decimal part, and is _ 
denoted by a small bar placed over the figure: thus the logarithm 


of *0002 is 4°3010, and it means that when °3010 is added 4 is 


subtracted, and when ‘3010 is subtracted 4 is added. Here 4 
is called a negative characteristic. 


7. The use of such mixed numbers as 4°3010 does not differ in 
any very difficult points from common arithmetical operations: the 
following rules contain all that is peculiar to them.* 

Addition and Subtraction. The whole of these rules will be 
best remembered by the fiction that the positive characteristic 
shall stand for a credit, and the negative one for adebt. Thus 
the taking away of a debt makes a credit larger, and a larger 
debt less. The following will then be easily understood. 


4 increased by 3 is 7 4 diminished by 3 is 1 
@ ° e e 3 is 4 e e e 3 is 7 


3 diminished by 4 is 1 


3...... 4is8l 


‘Increased by a’ means ‘diminished by a’. 

‘Diminished by a’ means ‘increased by a’. 

In all carriages, the carried part is reckoned as positive; thus 
when 1 is carried to 4, it makes it 3. 


_Subtract. 

4°8 2°9 2°6 

2°1 3°7 3°8 

6°0 1°6 4:1 3:0 6°7 5°2 
Multiplication and Division. In multiplication the only addi- 


* The student who has a little acquaintance with algebra is supposed not to need 
these rules. 
B3 
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tional rule is that the negative characteristic, when it.comes tobe 
multiplied, must have its product taken negatively, while:the:part 
carried must be taken positively. Thus 2°616 x4 gives’6* 464 
whereas 2°616X4 is 10°464. 

In division, instead of taking the multiple of the divisor next 
below the characteristic to make the first quotient figure, let the 
multiple next above be taken, and let the excess thereby added to 
the characteristic be carried in the usual way. The following is a 
comparison of the first step in the two kinds of division. ~ 


7)39°414.... 7)39°414.... 


5°630..... 


The nearest multiple of 7 
below 39 is 35, which is four 
below 39; put down 5 and carry 
4; proceed similarly with 44, 


6°487..... 
The nearest multiple of 7 


above 39 is 42, which is.three 
above 39; put down 6 and carry 


3; proceed in the common way 
&e. with 34, &e. 
3°414 1°618 2)3°728 5) 12°999 
10 9 
2°64 3°799 


26°140 4°562 


8. The manner in which the characteristic is to be taken is as 
follows : if the number be a simple digit followed by decimals, as 
9°616, 1°312, the characteristic is 0; m every other case reckon 
the number of digits from the units place exclusive to the figure 
of highest value: the number so reckoned is the characteristic, 


positive when the original number is greater than unity, negative . 


when it is less. In the following list the characteristic is written 


after the number to which it belongs: thus the characteristic of 
327°81 is 2. 


0 | 327-81 | 2) || 2 | 
4°7219 0 | 14623 | 4 "1276 | 1 || 03792 2. 
21-3 | 1 || 291-0874 | 2 | “34729 1 | -0004168) 
38°1127 | 7761812 | 6 | -0017296:| 3 


The characteristic neither depends on the number of figures 
nor on their value, but solely on the position of the leading figure 
with respect to the decimal point (which is always supposed to be 
written after the unit’s place, even where no fractional digits 
follow.) 

9. And in like manner as the characteristic or integer part of 
the logarithm depends only on the position of the decimal point, 
so the rest of the logarithm, or its fractional part, does not depend 
at all on the position of the decimal point, but only on the digits 
of the number and their order. ‘Thus 1234, 123°4, 12°34, 1°234, 
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*1234, 01234, &c., all have the same: decimal part in ‘their 
logarithm, with the ‘characteristics 3, 2, 1, 0, 1, 2, &e. This 
decimal portion happens to be °0913, to be found as presently. 
shown: so that we have 


log” of 1234 is 3°0913 log™ of 12°34 is 1°0913 
-123°4 is 2°0913 1°234 is 0°0913 


log” of *1234 is 1°0913 
6101234 is 2°0913. 


10. We now show how to find the decimal portion of the 
logarithm. Every table consists of numbers which are made the 
references to other numbers, and this mode of speaking may be 
altered, since the’ second mentioned numbers may be made 
references to the first. Thus, in a common interest table, we may 
either ask, what is the interest of £—— for — days, (in which 
case we look for the‘days, and by them find the sum required,) or 
we may ask how many days does it take £—— to make £ ; 
(in which case we look for the sum and find the number of days to 
it.) In every case, that which is first looked for is called the argu- 
ment, and we shall -eall that which is found the result. . Thus, 
when we find the logarithm to a number, the number is the 
argument, or thing lcoked for, the logarithm is the result. 

11. The tables previously cited, namely, those to four places, 
consist of two pages. The first, headed logarithms, is so arranged 
as to be most easily used when the number is the argument, and 
its logarithm the result, The second, headed antilogarithms, is 
arranged for ready use when the logarithm is the argument, and 
its number the result. But either table may be inverted: thus 
the logarithm may be made the argument in the first, and the 
number in the second. 

When the argument is in the leading column, andthe result in 
the body of the table, the table may be said to be directly used ; 
when the argument is in the body of the table, and the result in 
the leading column, zzversely. 


To find the logarithm of a number use the logarithms directly 


To find the number of a logarithm use the logarithms inversely 


12. In every use of the table, neglect entirely the decimal point 
of a number, and the characteristic of a logarithm. When we 
speak of the first four figures of an argument, we mean the first 
four significant figures of a number, and the first four decimal 
figures of a logarithm: and these may be called the arguments. 

13. To use either table directly. 

In the row which begins with the j/irst two figures of the 
argument and to the result which is in the column headed by 
the ¢hird, add that number from the side-table whose column 
is headed by the fourth. 
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Direct use of ‘ Logarithms.’ 
Logarithm of 261°7? 
Argument 2617. 


In row 26, underl . . 
Side-table under 7 .. 


4166 
11 


Decimals of log. . . - 


4177 
(8) Characteristic . . 2 


Log. 261°7 = 24177 


found. 


Inverse use of ‘ Logarithms.’ 
Number to logarithm 2° 1493. 


*1493 
Row 14,col.1... . 1492 
Unattained part* . 1 


Answer 1410. 
By charact. 141°0, as before. 


above it, which use. 


practised in everything else. 


able, 1 would require 3 unattained. 
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14. To use either table inversely. 

In the body of the table find the result which is next beneath 
the argument, and note the unattained part. 

To the two figures of the row in which the result is found annex 
the figure at the head, and the figure at the head of the side 

column in which the unattained part (or the nearest to it) is 


15. Thus it appears that the results of the two tables may agree 
entirely, or may differ slightly in the last figure. This is a con- 
sequence of the logarithms not being exact, and belongs to all 
tables ; the last figure can never be found in all cases with perfect 
accuracy. The error may often be corrected slightly by the 
following addition to the preceding rules. 

Take the difference between the result under use and the next 
one, and take its half, or if an odd number, take the whole number 
next above the half. Take care to use a row of the side-table 
which has this Jast mentioned whole number in the middle. Thus, 
in (13), the result under use is 4166, the next being 4183, the 
difference 17, and the whole number required 9. Now 9 is not in 
the middle of the side table, row 26; but in the middle of the one 
Here under 7 falls 12 instead of 11, and the 
result is 2°4178, which is correct. 


This trifling correction may be deferred until the student is well 


16. The properties of logarithms are as follows. 


® Here the unattained part indicates that 0 is the tuurth figure, because by the side 


Direct use of ‘ Antilogarithms.’ 
Number to logarithm 2° 1493. 
Argument 1493. 


In row 14,under9 .. 1409 
Side-table, under 3 . . 1 


First 4 figures of num- 


Which (charac. being 2) 
must be written. . . 141°0 


Inverse use of * Antilogarithms.’ 
Logarithm of 261° 7. 


2617 


Row 41, col. 7... . . 2612 


Unattained part . 5 


*4178, or °41793; charact. 2. 
Answer 2°4178, or 2°4179. 
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, The logarithm of a product is the sum of the logarithms of the 
actors. 

The logarithm of a quotient, ratio, or fraction, is the excess of the 
logarithin of the dividend, antecedent, or numerator, over the 
logarithm of the divisor, consequent, or denominator. 

The logarithm of the square, cube, fourth, &c. power of a 
number is 2, 3, 4, &c. times the logarithm of the number. 

The logarithm of the square, cube, fourth, &c. root is the half 
third, fourth, &c. part of the logarithm of the number 

Hence the operations for finding the logarithm of a result are 
always of an easier order than those for finding the result itself: 
in which the advantage of logarithmic calculation consists. 

The following are examples of the first rule: 


1737 3° 2397 "8183 1°9130 64380 4° 8087 
X2346 3°3703 | | K%°009194 =3°9635 


The following is the description at length of the first process. 
The logs. of 1737 and 2346 have each the{characteristic 3, because 
the highest figure of each is 3 places to the left of the unit’s place. 
In the table of logarithms, row 17, col. 3, is found 2380, and 
under 7 in the side table is 17; 2380+17=2397: again, row 23, 
col. 4, gives 3692, with 11 in column 6 of the side table; 
3692+11=3703. The two logarithms being 3°2397 and 3°3703, 
their sum is 6°6100, indicating a number whose highest figure is 
six from the unit’s place. Since, then, only four figures are 
attainable by our table, the vacant places must be filled by 
ciphers. In the table of antilogarithms, row 61, col. 0, is 
found 4074, and the fourth figure of 6100 being 0, we have no use 
for the side table. Hence the number 4074000 is the approxima- 
tion to the product of 1737 and 2346. The real answer is 
4075002, and the error is 1000 out of 4075002, or less than 1 out 
of 4075, being about one quarter of a farthing in one pound. 

Let us now see whether by attention to (15) we could have made 
the fourth figure correct. Since 173 gives 2380, and 174 gives 
2405, of which the difference is 25, and the whole number next 
greater than the half, 13, and since the middle column of the side 
table at row 17 has only 12, we must use the next higher row of 
the side table, which gives 18 under 7 instead of 17. Hence 
3°2398 is the most correct log. of 1737. That of 2346 is 3°3703, 
as before, the half-diff. and middle column of the side-table agree- 
ing. Hence the sum of the logarithms is 6°6101, and in the anti- 
logarithms, row 61, col. 0, we find 4075, while in col. 1 of the side 
table we find 1, which gives 4075, or 4075000 is the most correct 
answer the tables will give. 

The following are examples of the raising of powers: 
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(6167) (142°7)? (22°66)° 
°6167 1°7901 | 142°7 2°1544 22°66 1°3553 
d 2 8 


°1446 1°1604 20360 4°3088 | 69,560,000,000 10°8424 


The following are examples of division : 


6143 3°7884 1176 T0705 | 22748" 4*3570 
22°14 173452 | +414°9 2°6179 | =+06295 2°7990 


277°4 2° 4432 | -9009835 4:4526 | 361400 5°5580 


The following are examples in the extraction of roots: 


1(159°9) /13689 
3) 2°2039 2) 4°1364 
0° 7346 2° 0682 
Ans. 5*428, 117°0 
001727 7+00001192 
5) 3°2372 12) 5°0763 
1°5897 
*2802 “3888 


Example 1. What is the interest on the 
57°916 1°7629 sum of £57. 18s. 4d., at 43 per cent., and for 
°0475 26767  .192days. Here the annual fraction -of the 
192 2°2833 Sum which arises from interest is *0475, or 


_ 4°75in 100. The sum is £57°916, or, for 
2°7299 Our present purpose, £57°92. This being 
365 2°5623 taken *0475 ofa time, or multiplied by °0475, 
the year's mterest is found, of which 192-365ths 
1°447.  0°1606 18 to be taken, or this result is to be multiplied 
e a by 192, and divided by 365. The answer is 
£1 8s. 113d. 1 8s 114d., which is within a farthing of the 
_ truth. 

Example 2. Three men subscribed £12 13s. dd., £18 9s. 114d., 
and £10 17s. 5$d.towards an adventure which yielded £181 18s. ; 

in what proportions ought it to be divided among them. 


12°666 181°9 272598 
18°497 42°04 1°6236 
10°873 

0°6362 
42° 036 


* 22750 must be used here, as being the nearest number with four significant places. 


H 
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12°67) 1028 10°87 = 1°0363 
*6362 6362 


— 


54°83 -1°7390 47°04 1°6725 


18°50 1° 2672 £54°83 

6362 80°03} the several shares. 
£47°04 
80°05 1°9034 


181°92 = £181 18s. 5d 


Example 3. If lewt. 2qrs 21 lbs. cost £33 17s. 7d., how 
much will 6 cwt. 3 qrs. 15 lbs. cost. 

To turn quarters and pounds into decimals of a hundred-weight, 
write the proper decimal for the quarters, (°25, °5, or °75,) and 
for the odd pounds write down their number in the first and second 
places of decimals, subtracting twelve times the number in the 
third and fourth places. The difference must be taken to three 
places, anda unit added in the last place for every 7 pounds, or 
quarter of a quarter. 


1 qr 24 Ibs. 
°0288 


*2112 
°253 


2 qrs. 13 lbs 


°13 
°0156 
*1144 
*502 


3 qrs. 9 lbs 


°09 
°0108 
°0792 
°751 


°830 Ans. 


464 Ans. Ans 


Thus in the question before us, 2 qrs. 21 lbs is *687 cwt., and 
3 qrs. 15 lbs. is *884 ewt. The question then is, if 1°687 cost 
33°879, how much ena ane cost. The answer is aa ae as 
. — foun the accompanying process. calcu- 
involving fractions of hundred-weights, should 
2°3678 provide himself with a table in which every 
1°687 02271 pound up to 111 is registered, and its fraction of 
| a hundred weight exhibited. Supposing such 
1382 2°1497 2 table, and one of logarithms, every figure of 
the work which need be written down is here 
before us; it will be worth while to put down the solution of the 
question in the shortest way in which it can be accurately done 
without any tables, by a person familiar with decimal fractions. 
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1 ewt. 2 qrs. 2i lbs. : 6 cwt. Sqrs.15lbs. :: £33 17s. 7d 
6 qrs. 21 Ib. 


28 
168 
21 


189 


27 qrs. 15 lbs. 4°079365 
7 £ 30 


189 
4 £3.) 12°23510 
15s.| 3 05953 
756 2s. 6d. *50992 
15 ld.| *01699 
189) 771 (4°079365 138°20549 
756 
Ans. £138 4s. 14d. 
1500 
1323 
1770 
1701 


699 
567 


1230 
1134 


96 


With such a knowledge of decimals as is supposed in the man- 
ner of working which has just been given, logarithms might be 
easily learnt: but the calculator who can only proceed in the com- 
mon way must turn the first and second terms into pounds 
avoirdupois, the third into pence, and will then have the satis- 
faction of multiplying 8131 by 771, dividing the product by 189, 
and turning the quotient into pounds, shillings, and pence. 


91°88 
3°5 


160 


84°54 
14°59 


1°9632 
0°5441 
2°5073 
0°4771 


2°0302 


1°1199 
2°0000 


3°1199 
1°9271 


1°1928 


ExAmMPLE 4. When the three per cents. are 
at 912, what is the proper price of three and a 
half per cents.? Multiply 913 or 91°88 ‘by 
3°5, and divide by 3, which gives 107} as the 
price of the three and a half per cents. 


Examp.e 5. What per centage is £13 3s. 6d. 
of £84 10s. 9d. The first being multiplied by 
100, and divided by the second, gives 15°59, or 
£15 12s, per cent. 
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Example 6. The exchange between England and France being 
2074 3°3168 25 francs, 7 sous, to the pound sterling, what 
05°35 1°4040 English money is 2074 francs worth? Here 
“ 25 frances, 7 sous is 25°35 francs, by which 
81°81 1°9128 dividing 2074 we have 81°81, the number of 
pounds required. This is £81 16s. 2d. nearly. 

The correct answer is £81 16s. 34d. 

In many questions, approach to exactness may be attained by 
taking out a large part of the answer by simple perception, as in 
the following. 

Example 7. Sold goods to the amount of £3619, on which 274 
per cent. was gained ; what was the prime cost? Here £3000 of 

206 23139 prime cost would have made 3000+ 30 x 273, or 

100 20000 £3825, which being over the mark by £206, 

we have to deduct from £3000 the prime cost 

4°3139 which would produce £206, or £161. 10s. 

127°5  2°1055 This gives £2838 10s., the real answer being 

~ £2838 8s. 74d. If we had begun with the whole 

. . £3619, the answer obtained by the logarithmic 
process would have been £2839. 

Example 8. A population doubles itself in 26 years, what is 
the yearly rate of increase. It is here required to find the 26th 
root of 2. The logarithm of 2 is *3010, the 26th part of which is - 
*0116, the number to which is 1°027. Hence the increase is 27 
in 1000 yearly, or 27; per cent. 

Example 9. At an increase of 4}, per cent. per annum, how 
long will a population be in becoming five times as great as it now 
is. Here 1 at the end of a year becomes 1°043, the logarithm of 
which is *0182, which is contained in the logarithm of 5, or 
*6990, 38 times and a fraction. The answer then is, that the 
population will be a little less than five times its present amount 
in 38 years, and a little greater in 39. 

Example 10. What will be the state of a population in 42 
years which increases yearly by 6 in 1000? The question here is 
to find the 42nd power of 1'006. The logarithm of 1°006 is *0025, 
which taken 42 times is 1050, which is the logarithm of 1°274. 
The answer then is, that for every 1000 inhabitants there will in 
42 years be about 1274. 

The preceding examples will be sufficient to show the facility 
with which logarithmic methods may be applied. If this article 
should induce any one to learn the use of the four-figure table, we 
should recommend him next to turn his attention to those of five 
and seven places. We do not recommend six-figures, except for 
the more exact trigonometrical purposes: in the tables of simple 
logarithms, we believe it will be found, that owing to the complete- 
ness with which what are called the proportional parts are given, the 
seven-figure tables will be more readily used than the six-figure ones. 

We now make some remarks upon a subject which grows out of 
the preceding, though not immediately connected with the subject 
of logarithms: namely, the state of our coinage. We have seen 
that, owing to an accidental circumstance, the reduction of shil- 
lings, &c. to decimals of a pound is easily done, approximately at 
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least; The question then arises, could not a slight alteration be 
made, which should make the preceding approximation perfectly 
exact? And could this be done without introducing permanent 
confusion, injustice, or error ? 

There are those who think that any alteration of established 
weights, measures, or coins must be injurious, whatever may be 
the abstract merit of the proposed innovation. We cannot lean to 
this opinion ourselves, further than to the extent of admitting that 
the alteration should be glaringly advantageous, and that this 
should be made obvious to a very large proportion of the educated 
community. Others again doubt the practicability of introducing 
any changes without a long period of confusion, and the conquest 
of a large mass of resistance. We agree with them as to weights 
and measures, but not as to coinage, in the matter of which it is 
in the power of any government to make any: amount of change as 
speedily as it pleases. 

The French have succeeded in establishing a purely decimal 
coinage. Their franc now consists of 10 decimes, each decime 
being 10 centimes. The sou, or semi-decime, though still a coin, 
is not used in accounts. Thus 3°76 franes means 3 francs, 7 decimes, 
and 6 centimes, or 3 franes, 15 sous, and 1 centime. The incon- 
venience and even absurdity of their system is, that it subdivides 
the franc too far: the eentime is hardly in use, and all merchants’ 
accounts present nothing but sous at lowest, so that nothing under 
5 centimes appears. 

We have amongst ourselves advocates of an alteration, who 
may be divided into two classes; the first advocating a purely 
decimal coinage, and the second an approximation to:it. We hold 
entirely with the first: being satisfied that nothing short of the 
complete advantage of a purely decimal coinage will ever repay 
the trouble and difficulty of the change. 

Again, the arguments against a decimal coinage are frequently 
put in a manner which it is not our intention to meet. Persons 
already well practised in the existing system ask what advantage 
they are to derive from the change. We answer, perhaps none at 
all, the conveniences and inconveniences. being fairly balanced. 
But the next generation, which is educated in the new system, 
will have the former without the latter: and a decimal coinage, if 
ever it be introduced, will be a sacrifice on the part of some of those 
who make the change for the benefit of their successors. Those who 
bequeath sucha national debt as ours may. not unreasonably be 
expected also to bequeath the readiest mode of reckoning it. 

The inconveniences of a change will be much alleviated, if it 
ean be brought about so gradually that.no one shali be able to say 
exactly where the new system begins, and the old one ends. This 
we think might be done in the following manner. 

As the matter stands, the pound (which should remain the same 
quantity, both of gold and silver, as at present) is subdivided into 
20 parts, each of which is again subdivided into 12 parts, each of 
which is again subdivided into 4 parts. It is required to alter it, 
so that each part shall be subdivided into 10 others. That we 
may give names, let us call these parts royals, new groats, and 
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new farthings: thus a pound is 10 royals, a royal 10 new groats, 
and a.new groat is 10 new farthings. Hence it follows imme- 
diately that 


The royal is two shillings. 


The new groat is 2; of a penny, or 24d. very nearly. 
The new farthing is 25, of the old one. 


First, let pieces of two shillings each be coined, with a distinct 
name, and let.no more half:crowns:nor crowns be issued, either 
from the Mint. or the Bank. The old crowns and half-crowns 
would. thus be gradually withdrawn from circulation, and by what 
we have called the royal, the first step towards the decimal 
division would be: established. 

This first step having been made, no other need be taken, until 
the new.coin.has become: familiar, which would require perhaps a 
couple of years. The next process must be, to issue copper or 
mixed coins of 2$d.each. These should be made-so portable as to 
be convenient, which might easily be attained, as in the small 
French pieces.of two sous:each, for instance. This coin of 23d. 
would in the end stand for what we: have called the new groat; 
that is, would count as 2;,d. of the old money. This alteration of 
four per cent. in the value of a copper coin would be of no con- 
sequence whatever: since the daily fluctuations in the price of 
copperamount to much more. But no penee nor half-pence should 
be withdrawn from circulation,.nor.any referenee made to the new 
system, in the first issue-of groats. These new coins would be 
immediately nicknamed copper half-crowns, which would assist 
the comprehension of them materially, accustomed as persons are 
already to 24 in shillings, by means of.the silver half-crown. 

Since 10 of these. new groats would make 2s..1d., they would 
immediately be reckoned as having the value of -five to the shil- 
ling, in all: purchases of three shilliags or upwards, when change 
is given. Articles would be priced in shillings and groats; and in 
all large transactions it would become customary to keep accounts 
in royals and groats, neglecting the fractions:of the latter. Thus 
£17°83-would stand for 17 pounds, 8 royals (16 shillings), and 3 
groats. And those who were more particular would drop the 
penny, and divide the groat into five half-pence, or even into ten 
farthings, which would complete the decimal system. .However 
this might be, it:is clear that while all the present coinage (except 
the half-crown)-continued in existence, with the royal of two shil- 
lings, and the groat of 23d. superadded, those who liked would 
have the means of introducing the decimal system into their 
accounts; while those who did not would be abie to retain the old 
one. 

The last step would be to coin farthings of ten to the groat, 
which would never differ practically: from the common farthings. 
The. only positive measure now requisite to make the system 
perfectly decimal, would be to enact that five groats should be 
legal tender for one shilling, and ten groats for two shillings: 
and this would practically be true: previous to. the enactment. 

The money used in accounts would now be 
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1 | Pound. . 


10 1 | Royal. 


10 farthings are 1 groat. 
10 groats are 1 royal. 


10 royals are | pound or 
Groat. sovereign, 


100 | 10 1 


1000 | 100 | 10 1 | Farthing. 

The coins in use would be, the farthing, the half-penny, penny, 
groat, sixpence, shilling, roya/, half-sovereign, and sovereign. 
Before the half-pence and pence were gradually withdiawn, the 
only new rule relative to an old coin would be that the silver 
sixpence would be sixpence farthing in copper, and the silver 
shilling twelve pence half-penny. The final coinage should be the 
farthing, half-groat, groat, quarter-royal (old sixpence), half-royal 
(old shilling), royal, quarter-pound, half-pound, and pound, of 
course under more convenient names, the existing ones being 
taken as far as they go. 

If the preceding scheme were looked at all at once, it would 
appear liable to a great deal of confusion, as must be the case in 
any scheme which proposes to change a reckoning by dozens into 
one by tens at one stroke. But in order to judge of it fairly, it must 
necessarily be looked at in detail, and it must be asked, how much 
of this plan is in operation at once? What quantity of change is 
required to be learned at any one time; that is, in any one year ? 

‘We will now state a few of the advantages of a perfectly decimal 
coinage. 


1. All computations would be performed by the same rules as 


. in the arithmetic of whole numbers. 


2. An extended multiplication table would be a better interest 
table than any which has yet been constructed. 

3. The application of logarithms would be materially facilitated, 
and would become universal, as also that of the sliding rule. 

4. The number of good commercial computers would soon be 
many times greater than at present. 

5. All decimal tables, as those of compound interest, &c., 
would be popular tables, instead of being mathematical mysteries, 

6. The old coinage would be reduced to the new by the simple 
rule given at the beginning of this article. Thus any person 
would see at once, after a moderate degree of practice in that rule, 
that £14 17s. 93d. (old coinage) is £14, 8 royals, 8 groats, 9 
farthings, of the new coinage, at least within a farthing: this 
would be written £14°889. Again, £23°614 of the new coinage, 
or £23, 6 royals, 1 groat, 4 farthings would be seen by the same 
rule to be £23 12s. 34d. (old coinage). 

7. When the decimal coinage came to be completely established 
the introduction of a decimal system of weights and measures 
would be very much facilitated, and its advantages would be 
seen. 

The preceding advantages are sufficiently obvious; but the 
question is, do they overbalance the disadvantages? These are | 

1. The period of confusion attending all changes. 
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2. The existence of a class of persons (adults) who cannot by 
any process master any difficulty of an arithmetical kind. 

3. The loss of the subdivision of the shilling into twelve parts ; 
twelve having more divisors than 10. 

There is no question in our own minds as to the side on which 
the scale predominates : but perhaps practised arithmeticians have 
hardly a right to give a positive opinion on this question, which 
must be settled by the feeling of the large majority who would 
reconcile themselves to the change with more or less of difficulty. 
Those who consent to face this difficulty will deserve the thanks of 
posterity: and we cannot but think that there are few who, look- 
ing at the gradual and easy manner in which the new system 
could be introduced, would count their own share of the necessary 
inconvenience too much to pay for areal and lasting benefit to 


society. A. DE MORGAN. 
University College, 


July 29, 1840, 

The rule given in this article for turning shillings, &c., into 
decimals of a pound, and vice versd, occurs, for the first time that 
we know of, in Kersey’s edition of Wingate’s Arithmetic, 1673 
(p. 191). It was given again by Hawkins, in what he calls 
Cocker's Decimal Arithmetic, 1685 (see Penny Cyclop., article 
CockER, as to whether this, which is not the well-known work of 
Cocker, be really his or Hawkins’s). It was claimed as his own 
(probably under colour of a trivial alteration for the better) by one 

illiam Weston, who published (without date, but subsequent to 
1762) a work called ‘“ Specimens of Abbreviated Numbers.” 
Owing to not appearing in the ordinary works on arithmetic, it fell 
entirely out of use, though it is frequently a material simplifica- 
tion of operations, until it was revived, we believe, by Mr. Milne, 
in his work on Annuities, published in 1815. We are told that 
it was also revived in the same year or thereabouts, by the author 
ofa ‘ Catechism of Arithmetic.” 


Il.—STATISTICS OF DISEASE AND MORTALITY 

IN ENGLAND AND WALES IN 1838. 
In the “ Companion” for 1840, we noticed at some length Mr. 
Farr’s Tables of the Causes of Mortality in England and Wales, 
which were given as an Appendix to the First Annual Report of 
the Registrar-General. The Appendix to the Second Annual 
Report of the Registrar-General contains similar tables of the 
fatality of different diseases in the year 1838; and we have there- 
fore now a connected series of registered facts, comprising 148,701 
cases, for the half-year ending 31st December, 1837, and 330,559 
cases for the whole of the year 1838. A more extensive series of ob- 
servations on the fatality of diseases has never before been published 
in any country, and great credit is due to the general body of medi- 
cal practitioners for the zeal and intelligence with which they 
have exerted themselves to promote an object which is calculated 
in many ways to benefit the general interests of the population 
and to advance medical science. Mr. Farr has arranged the 
various tables in such a manner as to render it easy to compar 
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the various forms of fata] diseases in different. parts of the country. 
Some of these tables show the peculiar diseases of towns and of the 
open country; others the influence of climate and of the seasons ; 
and there are several which exhibit the course and progress of 
epidemics. 

The estimated population of England and Wales in the middle 
of the year-1838, and the number of'registered deaths in the year, 
were as follows :— 

Males. Females. Total. 

Population . . 7,668,245 7,885,615 15,553,860 

Registered Deaths. —«:175,044 167,485 342,529 

The causes of death were assigned in 330,559 instances ; but in 
the cases of 6,465 males, and 5,505 females, they were not specified, 
and it has therefore been assumed that they were the same as in 
the specified cases. In general terms it may be stated that there 
died in the year 36,799 persons of inflammations; 85,506 from 
specific inflammations; 19,122 from the terminations of inflam- 
mation; 15,125 from hemorrhages; 2821 from carcinomatous 
disease ; 60,868 from tuberculous diseases ; 2,256 from disordered 
secretions ; 2,512 from depraved nutrition; 44,773 from disorders 
of the nervous system; 35,564 from: old age or natural ‘decay ; 
and 11,727 from violent deaths. Table’ I., however, exhibits the 
causes of death arranged’ according to the best practical plan of 
illustrating the diseases of the population. . 


I.—Azstracr of the Causes of Deatu in England.and Wales in the 
Year 1838. 
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Mean Annual Mor- 
Causes of Death in England and Wales in tality out of a Popu- 

342,529 cases. lation of One Million 
of each Sex. 


Diseases. Males. ‘* Males. Fem. | Me an. 


Small-pox . . 
Measles . 
Scarlatina . . 
Hooping-cough. 
Croup . . 
Thrush . 
Diarrhea 
Dysentery 
Cholera . 
Influenza 
Ague . 
Remittent Fever 
Typhus . . 
Erysipelas . 
Syphilis . . 
Hydrophobia . 


8,639 1,170 13000 {1,085 
3,328 . 434 
2,890 2| 387 
4,036 605 
2,410 
572. 
1,371 
362 
178 
427 
30 
89 
9,282 
605 
86 
16 
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Mean Annual Mor- 
Causes of Death in England and Wales in tality out of a Popu- 

342,529 cases. lation of One Million 
of each Sex. 


Diseases. Total. |Males.| Fem. | Mean. 


Cephalitis . . 2,178 163 146 
Hydrocephalus . 7,672 | 574 512 
Apoplexy . . 5,630 | 398. 375 
Paralysis . : 4,975 | 312 331 
Convulsions 83 | 26,047 1,970. 1,739 
Tetanus, . ‘ 129 13 9 
Chorea. . 1 


1,093 66| 73 


Epilepsy 
Insanity. é 367 24 25 25 
Delirium Tremens : 182 23 2 12 
Disease. . . 4! 1,407 103 85 94 


Nervous Diseases . ; 49,704 4,973 |: 
Laryngitis . . . : 99 5 
Quinsy : 432 27 
Bronchitis . 2,067 114 
Pleurisy. . . : 582 33 
Pneumonia. 17,999 |1,064 
Hydrothorax 2,306 133 
Asthma. . 5,745 
Consumption 59,025 |3. 
Disease. . A 2,568 


Respiratory Diseases ~—6-45,111 | 90,823 


| 
Pericarditis. . . 50 124 
Aneurism . . . 3] 119 
Disease e 3 3 9 


Diseases of Organs 3,562 
of Circulation. 


(Teething . . 4,404 
Gastritis-Ente- 6,061 

ritis. 
Peritonitis. . 168 
Tabes Mesen- 724 

terica. 
Worms .. 749 
Ascites . . 63 
Ulceration. . 256 
Hernia. . 507 
Colic, or. Ileus. 619 
Intussusception 238 
Stricture . 111 
Hematemesis . ill 
[Disease . . 1,385 


Intestinal Canal. 
A. 


2 
28 
3, 317 
ae 
6 
39 
1,201 
154 
334 
3,930 
‘171 
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275 | 201 | 238 
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342,529 cases. 


Causes of Death in England and Wales in 


Mean Annual Mor- 
tality out of a Popu- 
lation of One Million 
of each Sex. 


Diseases. 


Total. 


Males. 


. | Mean, 


= 


Organs, 


Nephritis 
Ischuria. 

Diabetes. 
Cystitis . 
Stone. 
Stricture 
Disease . 


Organs. 


Childbed 


Disease . 


Arthritis 


Disease . 


Rheumatism 


Paramenia . 


Ovarian Dropsy 


Disease (Pancreas) 
{ Hepatitis . 
Jaundice . 
Disease 
Diseuse (Spleen) 


Diseases of Digestive! 10,058 


Diseases of Urinary 


Diseases of Genera- 
tive Organs. 


Diseases of Motive 


mentary Orgaus. 


° 405 436 841 55 57 56 
| 1,432) 1,158} 2,590) 194) 152} 173 
° 15 12 27 2 1 2 

9,248 | 19,306 |1,362 |1,212 |1,287 


9 
520 
563 


Organs. 
Carbuncle . . . 20 15 35 3 2 
Phlegmon . . . 9 16 ] 1 
Uleer 81 81 162 11 11 11 
Fistula. . . . 82 18 100 1] 2 7 
Disease. 67 14 107 9 5 7 
Diseases of Intequ- 259 161 420 35 21 28 
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Mean Annual Mor- 
Causes of Death in England and Wales in tality out of a Popu- 


342,529 cases. lation of One Million 
of each Sex. 


Diseases. Males. . | Total. | Males.) Fem. 


Inflammation . 
Hemorrhage . 
Dropsy « 
Abscess. . . 
Mortification . 
Purpura. 
Scrofula. 


3,050 5,816 | 413) 363 
730 1,218] 64 
5,170 12,342 | 700! 940 
869 1,478| 80 
802 1,343 | 108 
58 

1,119 
2,448 
373 
207 
2,018 
12,634 
166 
3,012 


44 ,232 |: 


Carcinoma 
Tumour. 
Gout. 
Atrophy. 
Debility 
Malformation 
Sudden death . 


Diseasesof uncertain} 
seat 


Old e e 16 246 35 3 564 


Intemperance . « 125 161 
Starvation by Cold, 126 167 

Want, &c. 
Violent Deaths . | 8,259 11,727 


Total . . | 8,610 12,055 


Causes not specified | 6,465 5 | 11,970 


Total . {175,044 |167,485 (342,529 |22,827 21,239 |22,033 


We proceed to give some of the most striking results which Mr. 
Farr has deduced from the materials made use of in compiling the 
preceding tabular statements. It appears that the rate of mor- 
tality was higher in 1838 than in the latter half of the year 1837 ; 
the deaths of males were 7 per cent. higher than the deaths of fe- 
males. Particular maladies affected the mortality of the two sexes 
in different degrees, as the following facts will show:—deaths in 
childbirth 2,811 ; violent deaths 8,359 males, and 3,368 females ; 
died of cancer, 620 males, and 1,828 females; hooping-cough 
4,036 males, and 5,071 females; consumption 27,935 males, and 
31,090 females ; hydrocephalus 4,242 males, and 3,430 females ; 
diabetes 152 males, and 55 females. 

Of the epidemic class of diseases, there died 67,877 persons ; 
34,321 males, and 33,556 females: small-pox, measles, croup, 
thrush, diarrhoea, dysentery, cholera and influenza proved most 
fatal to males, and hooping-cough (as already stated) to females. 
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Of diseases of the nervaus system, 49,704 persons died, of whom 
26,047 died by convulsions, 7,672 by water in the head, and 2,178 
by inflammation of the brain. This class of diseases was 23 per 
cent. more fatal to males than to females, but this applies rather to 
the diseases fatal to children. The deaths from apoplexy were 
males 4°0, females 3°5 in 10,000 of each sex; from paralysis, 
males 3°1, females 3°5 in 10,000 of each sex. A greater number 
of males died of delirium tremens, and lock-jaw, &c.; of St. 
Vitus’ dance a greater number of females died. The annual rate 
of mortality from diseases of the nervous system was 3*1 in 1,000 
in 1837, and 3°3 in 1,000 in 1838 ; but excluding convulsions, the 
deaths were 1°6 per 1,000 in both periods. 

Diseases of the respiratory organs occasioned 90,823 deaths, or 
6°0 in 1,000, being 11 per cent. higher than in the last half year 
of 1837. There died of consumption 3°8 in 1,000 males, and 4°1 
in 1,000 females, the disease being 8 per cent. more fatal to the 
latter. Of inflammatory affections of the throat, larynx, air-tubes, 
lungs, and pleura, there died 11,691 males, and 9,488 females. 
Mr. Farr states that, including 1,218 cases of consumption in 
which the registrars referred the cause of death to symptoms of the 
disease, 18 per cent. of the total number of deaths were occasioned 
by consumptive maladies, namely 16°0 per cent. of males, and 
19°2 of females; and 273 per cent. of the total number of deaths 
are ascribable to diseases of the respiratory organs. 

In diseases of the organs of circulation, the deaths of 2,032 
males and 1,530 females are attributed to diseases of the heart 
and blood-vessels ; but it is thought that these numbers are be- 
low the real amount, notwithstanding the recent facilities for ob- 
taining an accurate diagnosis of diseases of the heart. The deaths 
from aneurism were eighty-eight males, and thirty-one females, 
being in the same proportion as in the half-year ending 31st 
December, 1837. 

Diseases of the digestive organs were less fatal in 1838 than in 
1837: we may refer the reader to the tables in last year’s “* Com- 
panion” for a comparison. In the remaining classes of diseases 
the only striking facts are the following :—1,838 males.and 313 
females died of diseases of the urinary organs; 2,81] mothers 
died in child-birth and miscarriage, or about 5 in 1,000 cases, 
the proportion in 1837 being 4 in 1,000; in 1838, the proportion 
of deaths of this class to the births was about 1 in 170. Diseases 
of uncertain seat (which form class 10) include those in which 
the specification of the cause of death was incorrect or vague, as 
inflammation,” or diseases which pervade several organs, as 
cancer ; also dropsy, hemorrhage, &e. The deaths in this class: 
comprised 21,871 males, and 22,361 females. Dropsy was ob- 
served in 5,170 males, and 7,172 females; hemorrhage in’730 
males, and 488 females. The deaths from oJd age form 12 per 
cent. of the deaths of females, and 10 per cent. of the deaths of 
males. Sudden deaths comprise cases im which inquests were 
held, and the cause of death was either not ascertained, or was not 
stated with sufficient precision. There were 3,012 cases regis- 
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tered belonging to this class, namely, 1,840 males and 1,172 
females, being 6°5 of the former, and 5°1 of the latter, out of 
10,000 of each sex. The violent deaths appear to be very nume- 
rous, 8,359 males and 3,368 females, being 18°1 in 10,000 deaths 
of males, and 9°6 in 10,000 deaths of females. Of the total of 
11,727 cases of ,violent death, 1,058 were cases of suicide, 751 
males, and 307 females: in many instances of individuals “ found 
dead,” the cause of death could not be ascertained. The number 
of suicides is proportionally highest in the metropolis, and lowest 
in Wales. So far as the return of a single year may be depended 
upon, it would appear that the smallest number of suicides‘occur 
in the coldest season of the year; thus in 1838, the proportion per 
cent. was 21°6 for the spring quarter; 28°7 summer quarter ; 
27°1 autumn quarter ; and 22°5 winter quarter : from: October to 
March inclusive the proportion was 22 percent. In 1,044 cases of 
suicide the ages of the parties were ascertained, and the following 
abstraet of the table of ages shows an increase of nearly 50 per 
cent. every ten years up to the age of sixty. — 


i 
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Malesand females. ... . 8} 73) 151| 172] 217| 212] 141] 54] 14 


Suicides to 100,000 living at each 


Mr. Farr also gives a table showing the districts in which each 
of the 1,058 cases of suicide occurred. 


| 2] 3. | 7. | 8 19 110.) 11] 12. 


Males. . 178 37 751 
Females. . . . .| 59 307 


Males and Females. | 237 . 56 1,058 


Suicides te 100,000. in- 
habitants. . . . {12°6| 5°8| 4°5| 6°3] 5-7 


* The figures 1 to 12 refer to the Districts in Table IIT. 


In the latter half of 1837, there were sixty-three cases of death 
attributed to ‘‘starvation.” These cases have since been investi- 
gated.* In 1838,the deaths of 167 persons, 126 males'and 41 
females, were classed under the same head; in 77 of these cases 
inquests were held. In the same year the deaths of 125 males 
and 36 females were ascribed to intemperance. 

The following table shows the influence of the various causes of 
death in England and Wales: it should be read thus:—of 100 
deaths of males, in which the causes were specified, 20°36 died of 
epidemic, endemic, and contagious diseases, including 5°125 of 
small-pox, and 5,506 of typhus; or it may be read without deci- 
mals, as follows : out of 100,000 deaths, 5,125 were from small-pox. 


See Note, page 34. 
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II.—Proportion per Cent. of Deatus in England and Wales from Twelve 
Principal Causes of Mortality. 


No. Diseases. Males. Females. 


1 | Epidemic, Endemic, and Contagious 


Including | 


20°350 20°716 
5°125 4-710 
5°506 5°861 
16-034 13-999 
27°118 27-850 


Small Pox e e e 
(Of the Nervous System. 
Of the Respiratory Organs. ° 

Including Phthisis . . - | 16°033 19°194 
Of the Organs of Circulation. . }*205 *945 
Of the Digestive Organs .« . . 5°966 5°709 


Diseases. 
A 


Of the Urinary Organs. « . °793 *193 
Of the Organs of Generation . 006 2-008 
Of the Organs of Locomotion . *647 +623 
| Of the Integumentary System. 153 
10 | Of Uncertain Seat . 12-974 13-805 
12 | Deaths by Violence 5° 107 2°127 


For the purpose of showing the influence of disease and the rate 
of mortality in different districts, the country has been divided 
into twelve large portions, and the population, area, and rate of 
increase per cent. in each is shown in the following table. Table 
IV. shows the number of deaths of males, and Table V. of females 
in each of these districts, and Table VI., shows the mean annual 
mortality per cent. in each district. 


III.—Tasxx exhibiting the Divisions of Recistration Districts, and 
the Area and Population of each, with the Rate of Increase per Cent. 
from 1821 to 1831. 


June 30, 1838, (estimated. ) Annual 
Rate of 
Counties. Increase 
i Males and | Males. | Females. |per Cent. 
Females. 821—31. 


Metropolis . . . 70 | 1,834,844 | 913,077 | 971,767 1°8 
Surrey (pt.of), Kent (pt. 3} 1,466,763 | 724,027 | 742,736 12 
of), Sussex, Hants, Bks. . 
Middlesex(pt. of),Herts, 1,125,818 7,410 | 568,408 
Bucks, Oxon, Nor- 
thampton, Huntingdon, 
Bedford, Cambridge. 
Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk 2 1,084,010 | 535,57 548,431 
Wilts, Dorset, Devon, | 1,743,125 | 843,244) $99,881 
Cornwall, Somerset. 
Gloucester, Hereford, 2 1,873,066 | 926,687 | 946,379 
Shropshire, Woreester, 
Stafford, Warwick. 
Leicester, Rutland, Lin- 1,094,060 | 514,844 | 549,916 
coln, Nottingham,Derby 
Chester, Lancaster. . 1,975,569 | 966,580 |1,008,989 
| Yok. - 1,535,345 | 761,569 {73.776 
0 Durham, Northumbland, 772,897 | 373,243 »634 
| Cumberland, Westmorl. 
' Monmouth aud Wales. 998,363 | 493,876} 504,487 


15,553,860 |7,640,136 |7,913,724 
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Statistics of Disease, §c. 


In last year’s “ Comparfion,” (p. 40) we inserted a table from 
Mr. Farr’s Report, showing the mortality amongst a city and a 
country population of equal numbers during the half year ending 
3lst December, 1837. -It is unnecessary to repeat the table of 
deaths for 1838, in the same divisions of population; but the 
results shaw a difference in the mean duration of human life of 
thirteen years in favour of the country population, the average being 
fifty years, while in the city population it is only thirty-seven; and 
but for the counties taken to represent a country population contain- 
ing several cities and large towns, the difference would have been 
still more in favour of the inhabitants of the country. The 
number of deaths was respectively 101,019 and 70,410. Mr. Farr 
makes the following observations on the special causes of death in 
the population under these opposite circumstances :—“ In examin- 
ing the special causes of death, three classes may be distinguished, 
one class which was exaggerated in cities to the highest pitch, a 
third class in which the mortality was nearly the same, or in 
excess in the counties, and an intermediate class, To 1°00 deaths 
in the counties the deaths out of the same amount of population 
in the cities were by asthma, 3°80; erysipelas, 2°71 ; convulsions 
and teething, 2°57; cephalitis and hydrocephalus, 2°41; hydro- 
phobia, 2°37 ; pneumonia, bronchitis, and pleurisy, 1°99; deli- 
rium tremens, 1°98; typhus, 1°88; small-pox, 1°73; heart-dis- 
ease, 1°73; childbirth, 1°63; syphilis, 1°59 ; rheumatism, 1°58; 
gout, 1°55; hernia, 1°48; purpura, 1°46; sudden deaths, 1°45 ; 
liver disease, 1°45; hepatitis, 1°35; tetanus, 1°32. The excess 
of mortality in cities was less in the following cases: by consump- 
tion, 1°24; croup, 1°23; violent deaths, 1°17; stone, 1°11; mor- 
tification, 1°10: malformations, 1°07; apoplexy, 1°07 ; heemor- 
rhage, 1°02.—The mortality by the third class of causes was | 
greater in the counties than in the cities : for the mortality to 1°00 
in the counties was, in the cities, by paralysis, *99; dropsy, °993 
jaundice, *99; diabetes, cancer, *92; hydrothorax, 
hematemesis, *79; debility (frequently premature birth), °*75 ; 
atrophy, *75; scrofula, 

The influence of climate on the causes of death has also been 
traced. The deaths registered in the metropolis in the winter 
quarter of 1838, (January to March inclusive) amounted to 15,611, 
or 30°7 per cent. ; in spring to 13,109, or 25°8 per cent. ; in sum- 
mer to 11,397, or 22°5 per cent ; and in autumn to 12,581, or 24°8 
per cent. Summer.is therefore the least fatal season. The influ- 
ence of the season is found to operate much in the same way in 
other parts of the country: but in Devonshire and Cornwall, where 
the mean temperature of the different seasons is more uniform, 
the contrasts are less striking. The following considerations 
should be taken into account in forming opinions on the influence 
of climate and the seasons upon health. Mr. Farr observes: “ The 
same atmospheric conditions, and the same changes of tempera- 
ture, may produce directly opposite effects on the relative mor- 
tality of the seasons in populations placed in different circum- 
stances. Winter may be the most fatal to the inhabitants of a 
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city on a favourable site, furnished with sewers, or to an agricul- 
tural population occupying a dry soil ; and summer to the inha- 
bitants of marshy districts, or of cities in which the refuse of 
organic matter is exposed to putrefaction. In proportion as the 
severity of the weather or malaria preponderates, the winter or 
summer will be the unhealthiest season.” 

The mean temperature of the year 1838 was much lower than 
had been experienced in this country for many years. At the 
gardens of the Horticultural Society, at Chiswick, it was 47° 6’, 
while that of the preceding ten years was 50°. The mean tem- 
perature of each season for the ten years ending 1835, and for the 
year 1838, wasas follows :— 

, Winter, Spring. Summer. Autumn. 
1826-35 (Chiswick) 40° +S 61° 45° 
1838 99 35° 60° 44 

>» (Somerset-house) 36° 3° 61° 45° 


At Chiswick the mean temperature of January was 4° below 
the freezing point, while in the ten years 1826-35, it was 4° above 
the freezing point. Mr. Farr’s tables show the influence of this 
low temperature upon disease. The extreme cold of the winter 
increased the mortality in the metropolis from the following dis- 
eases to the greatest extent :— | 


Causes of Death. Winter. | Spring. | Summer. | Autumn. 


Paralysis 234 135 187 
Apoplexy . . 201 246 
Asthma. . ° 97 331 
Hydrothorax 43 79 


Bronchitis, pleurisy, pneu- 


monia.e . 1,154 
11 


Influenza . .... 
Diseases of the heart, &c.. 
Diabetes 
Dropsy e 375 465 


211 
6 


Mortification 
Sudden deaths 
Old age. . 


35 56 
105 146 
778 981 


Cephalitis, hydrocephalus, and convulsions were scarcely more 
fatal in winter than in summer. Consumption was more fatal in 
spring than in the winter, probably the effect of the severity of the 
latter season. Males suffered from the disease in winter more 
than females. Diseases of the digestive organs and some nervous 
disorders were most prevalent in the summer. 

Mr. Farr’s Report contains some valuable illustrations of the 
laws of fluctuating epidemics, but we can only briefly state that 
their course was not affected by the seasons or temperature, 
When we look forward to the quantity and value of statistical facts 
which will be collected in a few years on the important subjects 
of health and mortality, it is impossible not to feel thankful for the 
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-establishment of the registration system, which, besides affording 


direct advantages of the most important kind, enables the public 
to derive others of a collateral nature almost equally valuable. 


Nore.—In a correspondence between the Poor Law Commissioners and .Mr. 
Farr, the former remark that not less than 36 of the cases of alleged starvation 
appear to have been the cases of infants, of whom two were under the age of one 
week, seven under one month, six under three months, and the rest under nine months, 
nearly all of whom died irom various causes of mortality — amongst the 
children of all classes. Of the remainder of the 36 cases of infants, the causes of 
death in 12 cases are ascribed simply to inanition ; the deaths of two others are oc- 
casioned “ through weaning ;” seven “‘ from the want of nourishment usually supplied 
by the mother ;” one, “ probably, from want of food ;” four to “ atrophy for want of 
breast milk.’ In several cases the cause of death might be attributed with greater 
propriety to extreme ignorance in administering nutriment to infants, it being fre- 
quently the practice, on the loss of the mother, to offer an infant broth, or even gin, 
instead of milk, as sustenance. Exposure to cold in a state of intoxication was the 
cause of death in several of the cases ascribed to starvation. In the cases in which 
inquests were held, blame was attached to officers for the administration of relief in 
but one case; and this case was made the subject of a special inquiry by the Com- 
missioners. The Commissioners state it to be their intention to institute inquiries as 
to the causes of death in all cases of alleged starvation which have not been made the 
subject of coroners’ inquests. The correspondence in question will be found in Nos. 
2 and 4 of the “ Official Circular,” issued by the Poor Law Commissioners. 


IIJ.—LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE. 


To the astronomer and the seaman, few data are more important 
than those by which the latitude and longitude of places on the 
‘Earth's surface are determined; for until that determination is 
made, the position of the observer cannot be accurately described 
to others, or even clearly understood by himself.- To the general 
reader these subjects are of less paramount importance ; but still, 
an intelligible idea of their nature and utility, is necessary for 
the due appreciation of details relating in any way to astronomy, 
geography, or even of the contents of a common almanac or news- 
paper. We propose therefore to give a brief and popular sketch 
of the nature of latitude and longitude; of the gradual improve- 
ments in the modes of determining these measures; and of the 
principles on which those modes are grounded; so far as may be 
done without using mathematical language. 

Let us select any small spot on the earth’s ‘surface, say the 
island of St. Helena; and let us suppose that when, in the year 


1502, it had been discovered by the Portuguese, they were de- 


sirous of describing its position to their countrymen, so that the 


‘latter might, at any subsequent period, direct their ships to the 


exact spot where the island stood. How was this to be done? 


To say that the island is situated in the Atlantic Ocean, at a 


distance of 1200 miles from the nearest point of the African 


-eoast, and twice the same distance from the coast of South 


America, would be sufficient to give a general reader some idea 
of its position with respect to those continents; but this infor- 
mation would be worth little to the navigator, who would be 
unable to estimate when he has reached the required distance 
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lines of distance would meet in a point. Such means would be 
wholly inadequate to the purposes of the navigator ; and we pro- 


ceed to show the principle of the data with which he must be 
furnished. 


N 


If N.S. bethe north and south poles of the earth, respectively 
EQ. will represent the equator, passing round it equi-distant 
from both poles. G. may be conceived to represent Greenwich, 
the Observatory at which place is assumed by British astrono- 
mers and navigators,as a point from whence certain measure- 
ments are made; and H. St. Helena. Conceive a line to be 
‘drawn from north to south through Greenwich, at right angles to 
the equator. Then the position of St. Helena.will be known, if 
‘we can say how far distant it is from the line EQ., and from the 
line NS.; the distance from the equator, however determined, 
is called the /atitude, either north or south, according as it is 
above or below the line EQ. ; and the distance from N.S. is termed 
the dongitude, either east or west according as it is to the right or 
left of that line; thus it will be seen that St. Helena has south 
latitude, and west longitude. This is the germ from whence 
spring all the methods of determining the latitude and longitude ; 
but it will be convenient, in explaining those methods, to keep 
the subjects separate, and to treat first of the 


Latitude. 


The latitude, or the position of a place with respect to the 
equator, is determined by the altitude at which a heavenly body 
appears at that place, compared with its altitude as seen at the 
equator; whatever be the heavenly body employed. The Pole-star 
is commonly conceived to be situated at the North Pole of the 
heavens ; and if it were precisely so, it would furnish a means, more 
simple than any we at present possess, of determining the latitude ; 
but itis in reality situated at a short distance fromthe Pole. The 
nature of the subject will, however, be more clearly understood, if 
we suppose a star to be placed precisely at the North Pole of the 
heavens. Such a star would, to a person situated at the North 
Pole of the earth, appear in the zenith, 2. e. directly over head ; 
but to an observer at the equator, it would appear inthe horizon, 
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z.e.,0n a level with the eye; because, as there is a quadrant ofa 
circle between the North Pole and the equator, so would there be 
a similar quadrant between the apparent places occupied by the 
star, the horizon being a quadrant distant from the zenith. If 
we were south of the equator, the star would be invisible, being 
sunk below the horizon; but if we were between the equator and 
the North Pole, the star would appear between the horizon and 
the zenith; and the apparent altitude of the star above the hori- 
son would vary in the same proportion as the distance of the 
observer from the equator. Rey circle being supposed to be 
divided into 360 equal parts or degrees, a quadrant contains 
ninety of these degrees: consequently, if the star were seen at an 
altitude of 20°, the observer would infer that he was at that 
moment 20° north of the equator, or in 20° north latitude; it 
matters not whether he were in Europe,'Asia, or America, in 
the North Atlantic or the North Pacific Oceans ; if the star ap- 
— to him at an altitude of 20°, his latitude would be 20° 
north. 

But as there is no star precisely at the Pole, the observer 
avails himself of some one of those stars which, being near the 
Pole, can be seen both above and below it in a northern latitude. 
An observer at London, for instance, can see the stars forming 
the constellation Ursa Major (the Great} Bear), both above 
and below the centre round which they appear to revolve, and 
which is the North Pole of the heavens; it may happen that in 
one of these positions, broad daylight may prevent us from see- 
ing those stars; but still, astronomically speaking, they are ob- 
servable, as being always above the horizon of London, and are 
therefore called stars of perpetual apparition. Every heavenly 
body attains its greatest diurnal elevation when on themeridian ; 
that is, on the line supposed to be drawn through the two poles 
and the zenith of the observer, from north to south; but in the 
case of such stars as those we have just alluded to, and which 
are likewise called circumpolar stars, they are seen to cross the 
meridian twice, at an interval of about twelve hours. Now, as 
one of these meridian-passages, or cudminations, is the point of 
greatest altitude, so is the other the point of least altitude ; and 
as any given star is always equidistant (at least, for common pur- 
poses) from the Pole, the observer infers that the star is as much 
above the pole in the one instance as below it in the other. If 
therefore he observe the two meridian altitudes of a eircum- 
polar star, and take a mean between them, he obtains the altitude 
of the Pole, which is but another name for the latitude of the 
place of observation. 

The method just described, requires that two observations 
should be made on the same star, at different times; this, though 
it might be convenient on land, would be nearly useless at sea, 
since the mariner wishes to determine at once what is the latitude 
of his ship, and can never depend on a clear atmosphere for view- 
ing a heavenly body at a particular subsequent moment. The 
same remark applies with still more force to a method of finding 
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the latitude by the greatest and least altitudes of the sun. At 
any place between the tropics and the polar circles the sun 
appears at noon about 47° more elevated at one part of the 
rear, than six months afterwards; the greatest elevation being 
in the height of summer. At London, for instance, the sun 
appears at its greatest meridian altitude, 62° above the horizon ; 
but at its least, only 15°; and as the sun is as far above the 
equator in summer, as below it in winter, the middle point be- 
tween the greatest and least altitudes will be the equator; so 
that 15° + 234°, or 62°— 234° = 384°, will be the altitude of the 
equator. From this the latitude may be deduced; forthe altitude 
of the equator, called the co-latitude, subtracted from 90°, gives 
the latitude: in this instance, 90° —383° = 514°, the latitude of 
London, avoiding minute fractions. 

But the methods described in the two preceding paragraphs 
are ill calculated for purposes where a prompt determination is 
necessary. We therefore proceed to the most valuable mode of 
finding the latitude, and which consists in observing the altitude 
of the sun, moon, a planet, or a star, when on the meridian, and 
deducing the latitude therefrom by the assistance of certain 
computations contained in the ‘* Nautical Almanac,” and other 
astronomical works. A few words of explanation will be neces- 
sary as to the nature of these computations. The path in which 
the earth moves round the sun, or in which the sun appears to 
move round the earth, is called the ecliptic, and its plane is 
inclined to the plane of the equator, at an angle of about 233°, 
the ecliptic cutting the plane of the equator at two points only. 
It is only when the sun is at one of these points (which are called 
the equinoctial points) that he is at the equator, being at every 
other time either north or south thereof. In like manner the moon 
is in the plane of the equator only twice during one of her revo- 
lutions round the earth, being at all other times either north or 
south of it; but here more complexity exists, arising from the 
rapid orbital motion of the moon, and from the circumstance of 
her orbit being inclined both to the equator and to the ecliptic. 
The point, however, to which we wish to draw attention is this; 
that the sun twice in each year, and the moon twice in each 
month, are in the plane of the equator, but at all other times are 
either north or south of it, having what is called north or south 
declination. 

Now the “ Nautical Almanac” gives the declination, or the 
exact distance, in degrees, of the sun from the celestial equator, 
as seen from the earth, at noon of every day in the year; and of 
the moon at every hour of every day in the year; and the nature 
of the assistance which these tables afford may be thus illus- 
trated. On the Ist February, 1841,a mariner ascertains by his 
qnadrant or sextant that the meridian altitude of the moon is 75° ; 
and on referring to the “ Nautical Almanac,” he finds the moon’s 
declination on that day to be about 279 N. Thedeclination being 
north, shows that the moon is above the equator (supposing the 
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observer to be north ofthe tropics) ; consequently, by subtract- 
ing the declination from the altitude (75° — 27° = 48°), he finds 
that the meridian altitude of the equator is 48°; and as this alti- 
tude, together with the latitude, are in all cases = 90°, he obtains 
90° — 48° = 42°N., as the latitude of his ship. We omit 
here certain minute correctional details, being desirous of 
showing merely the principle. Another mariner on the same 
day finds the meridian altitude of the sun to be 40°; and 
on referring to the “ Nautical Almanac,” he finds that the 
sun has about 17° of south declination on that day; as the de- 
clination in this instance is of an opposite name to that of the 
moon, he adds it to the altitude (if he be in the northern hemi- 
sphere), and finds the meridian altitude of the equator to be 
40°-++-17° = 57°: this, the co-latitude, being subtracted from 
90°, gives 33° N., as the latitude of the ship. 

In order better to understand this method, it will be necessary 
to observe, that at sea the horizon can be determined more 
readily than the zenith; but the contrary on land: the sea is 
so nearly level, that the boundary-line between that and the sky 
forms a well-defined and convenient horizon; whereas on land 
the inequalities of the surface present many obstacles to the 
determination of the horizon. On the other hand, instruments 
which may be made to point accurately to the zenith on land, 
would be too much disturbed by the rocking motion of a ship, to 
be available at sea. If the zentth-distance of a heavenly body, 


‘that is, the are between that body and the zenith, can be ascer- 
‘tained, the latitude may be deduced more readily than by taking 
the altitude, since the zenith-distance of the equator is itself equal 


to the latitude, and the declination will always show how far 


‘distant the body is from the equator. Most of the foregoing 


remarks apply also to the planets; except that, from their smaller 
size, they are not so accurately observable on board ship; the 
fixed stars are still less available at sea than the planets, from 
their inappreciable magnitudes ; although the most valuable of 


-all for determining the latitude on land. 


It may probably happen, that at the time of the heavenly body 


‘culminating, or attaining its greatest altitude, the sky may be too 


cloudy to permit observations to be made. In such a case, re- 
course must be had to other methods for determining the lati- 
tude ; and although this cannot so readily be done by observi 

the heavenly body at any other point of its diurnal course, yet if 
two such observations can be made, the desired result may be 
attained. If, for example, the sun were too much obscured, at 
noon, to permit an observation to be made; but were clear and 
bright at two other periods near the middle of the day; observa- 
tions made at these two periods would furnish data for finding 
the latitude, by noting the exact time that elapsed between the 
observations, and making that time, together with the observed 
altitudes, the basis of a trigonometrical calculation. We have 


-said that the latitude cannot so readily be obtained by one obser- 
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vation as by two; and this arises from the large number of tri- 
gonometrical calculations necessary in the former case; still, 
however, the method is often of great value. ; 
. Another method of determining the latitude, is by measuring 
small zenith distances; but this is adapted only for land, where 
trigonometrical surveys, for instance, are conducted. One place 
whose latitude is known, is selected near the other whose latitude 
is required; and a star is observed which is near the zeniths of 
both places, and the respective zenith distances are determined ; 
then, from the latitude and zenith distance at the first mentioned 
spot, and the zenith distance at the second, we obtain the latitude 
of this last-mentioned station. There are other methods, more 
or less resembling this, employed to determine the latitude for 
delicate purposes ; but they are altogether unavailable at sea. 

Many of the methods by which the latitude is obtained from 
observation, are a good deal assisted by the latitude as deduced 
from account ; and. should the weather be, for many days toge- 
ther, so cloudy that no astronomical observation can be made, 
the ship's “ reckoning”: is the only means of determining the 
latitude. We will therefore briefly explain the nature of this 
“reckoning,” or “account,” which is a peculiar way of deter- 
mining both the latitude and the longitude, by measuring how 
far, and in what direction a ship has run. 

Ifa mariner knew that his ship had moved, after leaving a 
certain port, 100 miles in a south-west direction, it would be 
easy, knowing the latitude and longitude of the port which he 
had left, to determine the latitude and longitude of the ship’s 
‘position; because after sailing in a sort of diagonal line, a little 
calculation will show how much “ westing,” and how much 
“southing,” the ship has made. This he endeavours to do by 
an expedient which, though clumsy, has been for several ages, 
and still is in use. The instrument called a Jog is a flattish piece 
of wood, generally shaped like a quadrant, with a piece of lead 
at the curved edge to make the log remain vertically in the water. 
To.this log one end of a line, about 120 fathoms in length, is 
attached; the greater part of the line being wound on a reel in 
such a manner as to unwind, when required, with great facility. 
When this log is thrown into the water it will remain nearly 
stationary, and the quantity of line run out in a certain number 
of seconds, will furnish an approximation to the rate of the 
vessel’s motion. The line is therefore divided into portions about 
fifty feet in length, by little knots, and each portion of the line is 
termed a ‘‘ knot ;” 120 of these “ knots” make nearly a nautical 
mile, and 120 half-minutes make an hour; consequently, as many 
of these knots as are run out, while a half-minute glass is going, 
sO many niles or “‘ knots” per hour will the ship be moving. 

The ‘Miivees then is this:—The log is ‘‘ hove,” or thrown into 


-the sea, and when about twenty yards of line have run out (which 
portion is called stray-dine, and is a sort of allowance for the 
height of the hull, the first disturbance of the log, &c.), the first 
knot leaves the reel, and the half-minute glass is turned. When 
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the sand has run out, fhe line is stopped, and the log drawn in, 
and the number of knots which have been unwound is reckoned ; 
this number, from the circumstance before-mentioned, represents 
with more or less error the velocity of the ship’s motion in miles 

r hour. The numerous precautions necessary in “heaving the 
og,” we must pass over, as it is only with the resu/¢ that we 
have here to do. 

The rate of the ship’s motion is entered on the “log-board,” 
together with the “ course,” or the direction of motion, as shown 
by the compass ; and then ensues a demand on the skill and ex- 
perience of the officer. If there be reason to believe that the 
vessel has moved in the same direction, and with equable velocity, 
between the last two heavings of the log, the change of position 
during that period can be soon determined ; but if the wind have 
been veering about from one quarter to another, if its force have 
been greater at one moment than another, or if a current be 
influencing the motion of the vessel, allowances of various kinds, 
depending more on experience than on particular rules, must be 
made on the reckoning as deduced from the log. In most well 
conducted vessels, the heaving of the log is performed every 
hour; and each result, after being corrected for the deviation just 
ea] to, is transferred from the “log-board” to the “ log- 

When the latitude and longitude areto be deduced from these 
entries, a little trigonometrical calculation is required. Let us 
suppose a simple case; that a ship, leaving a port whose latitude 
and longitude are known, sails exactly 100 miles in an undevi- 
ating direction towards the south-west. A right-angled triangle 
can thence be formed, of which the distance run will be the 
hypothenuse; the progress southward will be the perpendicular; 
and the progress westward will be the base. As all the three 
angles, together with the hypothenuse of this triangle are known, 
the two other sides may be deduced by calculation; the perpen- 
dicular is the “difference of latitude” between the ship’s position 
and the port which she left; and ‘this, being added to, or sub- 
tracted from the latitude of the latter (according to their relative 
positions with regard to the equator), gives the latitude of the 
ship; the base gives what is called the “departure,” or the 
westerly progress in miles, and although this “ departure” is not 
equivalent to longitude, (the latter, as’ we shall hereafter see. 
being reckoned on the equator,) yet the difference of longitud 
between the ship and the port last left, can be easily obtained b 
a little calculation. and this difference of longitude will, that of 
the port being known, give the longitude of the ship. The calcu- 
lations by which the latitude and longitude are deduced in this 
way from the account given by the log-board, are geferred to 
those departments of navigation called plane, parallel, middle 


latitude, and mercator sailing : by the first may be obtained the © 


“difference of latitude,” and the “ departure,” and by the others, 
the actual difference of longitude, or the longitude of the ship. 
But it is seldom that_such a simple case occurs in practice ; and 
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moreover, the foregoing computations are made on the supposi- 
tion that the earth is a plane, whereby the result arrived at is not 
quite correct. In practice more complexity occurs; for in the 
lapse of twenty-four hours, a ship generally veers about in dif- 
ferent directions, and moves with different degrees of velo- 
city, or may be influenced by a current, so that a compound 
calculation is necessary, in order to determine the total amount 
of north or south, and of east or west progress; for these 
are the points to be ascertained. The various modes of 
calculation employed for this purpose, are included under the 
terms “traverse” “oblique,” and “current sailing ;” but ‘it does 
not fall within our present purpose to explain them farther. 
Suffice it to say, that a ship's “account,” or “dead reckoning,” is 
a mode of determining the latitude and longitude of the place 
where the ship may happen to be, by observing the rate and 
direction of the ship’s motion; deducing therefrom, in nautical 
miles, the distance north or south, and east or west, from a spot 
whose latitude and longitude are known; and thence determining, 
in degrees, the latitude and longitude of the ship’s new po- 
sition. 

It would readily occur to a reader, that if a person on land 
_had a road-measuring machine and a compass, he might deter- 
“mine (roughly) his change of latitude and longitude in a manner 
somewhat analogous to the mariners “dead reckoning.” The 
compass would give the “course,” or angle with the meridian; 
and the machine would indicate the “ distance ;”. from whence 
might be derived the ‘difference of latitude,” and the “depar- 
ture ;” and lastly, the new latitude and longitude. Many im- 

racticabilities in this process might easily be pointed out; but 


it may serve in some degree as an illustration of the methods 
pursued at sea. 


Longitude. 


In the last few paragraphs we have, while describing the mode 
of determining the latitude of a ship’s position by the “ dead 
reckoning,” necessarily said something concerning the longitude ; 
since the reckoning comprises both. But, so far as astronomical 
observations are concerned (and these furnish the most accurate 
results), we have yet to show how the longitude is determined. 
The reader will remember, that by observations of the heavenly 
bodies, the distance of a place north or south of the equator is 
determined ; and that this distance constitutes the latitude: the 
longitude of such a place must be measured in some way or 
other by its distance east or west of a particular station. 

In order to fix a station from whence to make this measure- 
ment, the inhabitants of most civilized countries conceive a 
meridian line, ¢. e., a line lying north and south, to_pass through 
their chief town, or principal observatory: and they apply the 
term longitude to the distance of any particular spot east or west 
of that line. Accordingly, British astronomers and mariners 
adopt the meridian of Greenwich for this purpose; and it is to 
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this meridian that we'shall hereafter refer. We have stated, that 
the latitude is reckoned, not by miles, but by degrees ; each 
degree containing 60 nautical miles (about 69°1 English miles), 
and forming s}oth of a complete circumference of the earth. The 
same mode would likewise be more convenient in longitude than 
the measurement in miles; but an accompanying difficulty here 
presents itself. Suppose, for illustration, that a given spot is in 
60 degrees north latitude, and 60 nautical miles east of the 
meridian of Greenwich: at first we might assume that it has 
one degree of east longitude, because 60 nautical miles equal one 
degree ; but in reality the cireuit of the earth east and west at 
the latitude of 60 degrees, is only one half of what it is at the 
equator ; and ;)sth of that cireuit is proportionally smaller than 
sth of the equator: consequently, these 60 nautical miles at the 
latitude"of 60 degrees equal two degrees instead of one. When 
We say, as a general rule, that one degree contains 60 nautical 
miles, we mean one degree of a great circle, i. e., a circle whose 
plane passes through the centre of the earth. In order to pre- 
vent the inconvenience that would thus arise from using degrees 
measured on circles of varying diameter, the following plan is 
adopted :—A meridian line is supposed to be drawn through the 
spot whose longitude is to be determined, which meridian, like 
that of Greenwich, crosses the equator at right angles: the dis- 
tance in degrees, measured on the equator, between the two 
points where the meridians cut it, is called the longitude of the 
given spot from Greenwich; consequently, by these means the 
longitude, as well as the latitude, is measured on a great circle; 
the latitude of a spot being reckoned ov its mendian, and from 
the equator ; the longitude being reckoned on the equator, and 
Jrom the meridian of Greenwich. 

The question, then, to be determined is, how are we to measure 
the number of degrees of the equator intervening between the 
meridian of Greenwich and that of the given spot? This is the ~ 
long-talked-of problem of “ finding the longitude,” and is, as 
will be seen, much more difficult than that of finding the 
latitude. 

As the method of determining the longitude by the log is, for 
the reasons already stated, necessarily defective, the legislatures 
of different countries long ago offered rewards for the discovery 
of a more accurate method. The maritime energy of Spain, in 
the sixteenth century, induced Philip III. to offer 100,000 crowns 
for any such discovery ; and the States General of Holland soon 
afterwards offered 30,000 florins for a similar object. Professor 
Morin, of Paris, devised a mode which, though impracticable in 
the then imperfect state of astronomical instruments, was suffi- 
ciently ingenious to procure for him a pension of 2,000 livres; and 
many other individuals, both before and after his time, suggested 
methods which were true in theory, but impracticable from the 
defective nature of the nautical instruments employed, and from 
the want of certain astronomical computations which have been 
produced only in more modern times. When Charles II. esta- 
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blished the Greenwich Observatory, it was made an especial 
point that Flamsteed, the astronomer royal, should direct his 
best energies to the perfecting of a method for finding the longi- 
tude by astronomical.observations ; and Flamsteed, together with 
Hailey and Newton, made great advances in the subject, but 
were prevented from attaining ultimate success by the two draw- 
backs before alluded to. 

In 1714 the English legislature for the first time interfered im 
this matter, by advancing 2,000. towards making certain expe- 
riments on the subject; and also by offering a reward to any 
person who should discover a method of finding the longitude at 
sea, the amount being proportioned to the degree of accuracy 
that might be obtained ; viz. 10,000/. if it determined the longi- 
tude within 60 miles; 15,0002. if within forty miles; and 20,000/. 
if within thirty miles. This promised reward excited the in- 
genuity of many persons, and numerous plans were formed; but 
the most successful was that of Mr. John Harrison, who, by cer- 
tain improvements in the construction of chronometers, caused 
them to keep time more equally than any before made, and, by 
means which we shall presently explain, to determine the longi- 
tudes of places with considerable accuracy. He produced a 
chronometer which for ten years kept time with unprecedented 
exactness, and by being used afterwards on board ship, was the 
means of correcting an error of a degree and a half in the ship's 
“ reckoning” of the longitude. This success encouraged him to 
proceed; and by the year 1761 he had produced chronometers of 
such excellence, that he requested permission of the Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners to try one of them in a voyage to the 
West Indies. The request was granted ; and Harrison’s son was 
sent out to Jamaica in the same year, testing the longitude as 
determined by the chronometer, with that obtained from the best 
astronomical calculations; (for we may here remark, that al- 
though astronomical aid was not at that time in such a state as 
to provide the seaman with a ready and daily means of deter- 
mining his longitude, yet at any fixed station, by some hours’ 


calculation, it was capable of being done with much accuracy.) 


The result of the voyage proved very satisfactory ; the longitude 
of Jamaica, as given by the two methods, differing only by one- 
forty-eighth of a degree. This approximation to correctness was 
so close, that Harrison claimed the largest parliamentary offer, 
20,0007. ; but many objections were started, tending to depreciate 
the value of his instrument. In consequence of these objections 


other trials were made, both by Harrison, Jun., and by persons 


appointed by the Commissioners ; the result of which was a still 
greater degree of accuracy than before; and the Commissioners 
gave 10,0007. to Mr. Harrison, with a promise of the remaining 
portion when cther persons were also enabled to make chrono- 
meters on Harrison’s principle. Hereupon Mr. Kendall made a 
chronometer on this principle, which was earried out by Captain 
Cook in one of his voyages ; and it kept time so accurately, that 
the remaining 10,0007. was paid to Harrison. 
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After Harrison had received the reward, the Act of Parliament 
was repealed, and a new one passed, proposing rewards, about 
half the value of those before offered, for a chronometer, on a 
new construction, which should keep time within certain limits. 
The test to which any new chronometer was to be subjected, was 
much more severe than that to which Harrison’s was exposed ; 
and Mr. Mudge was engaged from 1776 to 1793 in an indefatiga- 
ble series of attempts to produce chronometers which should 
stand the test: he so far succeeded as to obtain 3,000/. from par- 
liament. The legislature, with a desire to obtain as much ad- 
vantage as possible from the labours of chronometer-makers, did 
not repeal the Act when one individual had been rewarded ; 
but, between that time and the year 1805, paid 3,000/. to Messrs. 
Arnold, and an equal sum to Mr. Earnshaw, for improvements 
in chronometers,—the principle of construction being different in 
all the four kinds, Harrison's, Mudge’s, Arnold’s, and Earn- 
shaw's. The Act of 1774 has been since repealed, and we believe 
there does not now exist any parliamentary offer of a sum of 
money for further improvements in chronometers: nor is such 
an offer necessary: for private competition and enterprise have 
been sufficient to lead to the production of instruments whose 
accuracy surpasses what was known in the last century. Since 
the establishment of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, many chronometrical determinations of longitude have 
been made, partly at the instance of the Association, by Mr. 
Dent, of the firm of Arnold and Dent, with instruments made by 
that firm. For instance, in 1837 Mr. Dent went to Paris, taking 
with him twelve chronometers, the mean indications of which 
gave, for the difference of longitude between Greenwich and 
Paris, a quantity almost precisely equal to that deduced by astro- 
nomical observation. 

Shortly afterwards, the same gentleman determined the dif- 


ference of longitude between two observatories in Scotland, and — 


between Dublin and Armagh; and in 1839, he sent four chro- 
nometers to New York and back in the British Queen Atlantic 
Steamer, under the charge of Captain Roberts. The determina- 
tion of the various longitudes by these means agreed almost pre- 
cisely with those resulting from the best astronomical observa- 
tions: for instance, the difference of longitude between Greenwich 
and New York, as computed by astronomical means and by Mr. 
Dent’s chronometers, agreed within the small limits of three- 
quarters of a mile. 
A reader, unaccustomed to these subjects, may wondcr what 
connexion there can be between the correct going of a watch, 
and the determination of the longitude of places on the earth's 
surface; and how the latter can be deduced from the former, 
This we must endeavour to explain. Our measurement of days 
and hours is determined by the apparent motion of the sun round 
the earth, which is occasioned by the real motion of the earth ‘on 
her own axis. When the sun is on the meridian of any place, 
or when he is at his greatest altitude above the horizon of any 
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place on a given day, it is moon at that ‘place, wherever it be: 
consequently, as the sun (apparently) takes one whole day in 
going round the earth, and as it Is noon at those places on 
whose meridian he happens to be at any given moment, it follows 
that there are as many noons as there are meridians. It is noon 
at Greenwich when the sun is on the meridian of Greenwich ; 
and it is noon at Calcutta when the sun is on the meridian of 
Calcutta; but those two noons occur at a distance of nearly six 
hours apart, because the sun passes the meridian of Calcutta 
nearly six hours before he passes that of Greenwich; so. that it 
is noon at Greenwich when it is six o’clock in the evenin® at 
Calcutta. Again, after the sun has passed the meridian of 
Greenwich he takes nearly five hours in reaching the meridian 
of New York; consequently, when it is noon at Greenwich, it is 
only seven o’clock in the morning at New York. 

As the diurnal rotation of the earth is completed in twenty- 
four hours, and as the circumference of the earth is supposed to 
be divided into 360 degrees, it follows that fifteen of those degrees 
| are equivalent to one hour of time; and if the sun be on the me- 
ridian of one place just an hour after he was onthe meridian 
of another, we may infer that there is fifteen degrees difference 
of longitude between the two places ; since the number of degrees 
contained between the two meridians is their difference of lon- 
gitude. As about six hours elapse between the noons of Cal- 
cutta and of Greenwich, we infer that 6 x 15° = 90° is about the 
difference of longitude between those two places; and as in 
English works longitude is reckoned from Greenwich, we say 
that Calcutta is in about 90° (in reality 88° 26/50”) east longi- 
tude. From this it will be seen that a watch or chronometer 
will not show correct time except at the meridian for which it 
was adjusted: a seaman, for example, taking out a well made 
English watch set to Greenwich time, and wound up regularly 
every day until his arrival at Calcutta, would find that at noon 
or when the sun was on the meridian (which is the signal for a 
ship’s company to dine), his watch would indicate six o’clock in 
the morning ; because every day (reckoned from noon to noon), 
that he is proceeding eastward, becomes a little shorter than if 
he were stationary: if he continued going eastward until he 
arrived at the antipodes of Greenwich, this difference of time 
would amount to twelve hours; since, when it is noon at Green- 
wich, it is midnight at the meridian exactly opposite. This 
discrepancy, which appears at first sight an inconvenience, is 
precisely the circumstance which renders a good chronometer 
available for determining the longitude. A chronometer is not 
only made with the utmost care, but its rate of going is carefully 
tested before it is taken to sea, in order that its deviation from 
Greenwich time, however small such deviation may be, may be 
exactly known. Such a chronometer is then taken to sea; and 
we will suppose the ship to be near Calcutta at the time when 
longitude is measured. There are in most cases astronomical . 
means of determining the hour of the day at any particular 
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spot, by measuring the altitude of any heavenly body, and using 
certain tables which are prepared for that purpose. We will 
suppose that the time thus indicated, after correcting for the 
equation of time, is three o’clock in the afternoon. On referring 
to the chronometer, it is found to indicate nine o'clock in the 
forenoon; that is, the clocks at Greenwich (with which the 
chronometer agrees), point to nine o’clock, the sun being east of 
the meridian of that place, and requiring six hours’ motion to 
come to such a spot as would, to a Greenwich observer, indicate 
three in the afternoon. Now six hours are equivalent to ninety 
degrees; and the spot over which the sun first passes, 7. e. Cal- 
cutta, is said to be in ninety degrees of longitude east from Green- 
— of which latter meridian the sun afterwards completes the 
ransit. 

This is the principle of the method, without reference to other 
minute directions which, though indispensable to a mariner, need 
not be dwelt on here. Ifa chronometer gave perfectly accurate 
Greenwich time in all climates and under all circumstances, no- 
thing further would be desired in this matter; and the object of 
the competition and efforts of horologists for the last hundred 
years will be at once understood to have had reference to such ac- 
curacy. Great, however, as has been the success of these efforts, 
such entire perfection is not to be looked for ; and as these deli- 
cately-constructed instruments are, from their very complexity, 
liable to disarrangement, it is desirable to have additional 
methods of determining the longitude, independent both of the 
log and of the chronometer, by which methods the indications 
afforded by these latter instruments may be examined and 
rectified. 

The minute accuracy of modern astronomy furnishes such a 
method, beautiful both in theory and in practice, viz., that of 
lunar distances. The moon moves round the earth more rapidly 


than any other heavenly body appears to do; so that the angular | 


distance, as seen from the earth, between the moon and the sun, 
or a star, varies considerably in a short space of time. Now it 
was long ago suspected, that this rapid change in the moon's 
position might be made the means of determining longitudes ; but 
the astronomical instruments.employed, and the degree of know- 
ledge possessed of the moon’s motion, were insufficient for this 
urpose, A clause was therefore introduced in the Act of Par- 
ament relating to the longitude, that a grant of money should 
be made to any one who should afford important aid for effecting 
this object. This reward was. ultimately paid to the widow of 
Mayer, Professor of Astronomy at Gottingen, for a valuable table 
of the moon’s motion constructed by him, whereby the position of 
the moon in the heavens at any particular hour and minute could 
be determined with great accuracy. This table, together with 
the unremitting exertions of Dr. Maskelyne the Astronomer 
Royal, and subsequent improvements both in instruments and in 
astronomical tables, have been the means of establishing a well- 
arranged system, by which the longitude may be determined. In 
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the computations requisite for this purpose the “Nautical Al- 
manac”’ is an important instrument. It gives the position of the 
moon in the heavens for every hour throughout the year ; together 
with her distance, every three hours, from several heavenly bodies, 
those bodies being the swum at certain times, and such of the: 
planets and fixed stars as may be adjacent to the moon's path). 
and therefore favourably situated for observation. 

The mode in which these distances are made available may be 
thus briefly illustrated:—We find in the “Nautical Almanac,” 
that on the 1st of March, 1841, the distance between the sun and 
moon is 100° 19’ 5; which implies, that if those bodies cou be 
seen from the centre of the earth, the angular distance between 
the centre of the sun and that of the moon would appear to that 
extent: when seen, as in practice, from the surface of the earth, 
the distance varies somewhat from this, on account of certain 
disturbing causes. We must also mention, that the time of the 
day at which this. occurs is three o'clock in the afternoon, Green- 
wich time. We will then suppose that a seaman on that day 
observes with his sextant the angular distance between the sun 
and moon; that is, between their nearest edges or limbs: he 
then makes certain corrections, in order to determine what would 
be that apparent distance if seen from the centre of the earth; 
and we will suppose that his calculations, when finished, give 
him 100° 19! 5/’, as the lunar distance of the sun. The “ Nautical 
Almanac” now acts the part of a chronometer; for, on referring 
to it, he finds what is the Greenwich time at the moment this 
phenomenon occurs; while his own observations will have 
already shown him what is the ship’s time, or, what o’clock it. is 
at the spot where the ship lies. The difference in these times, if 
any, isa measure of the longitude of the ship: if there be no 
difference, then is the ship on the meridian of Greenwich, either 
northward or southward. The disturbing causes for which cor-. 
rections are needed, constitute by far the most difficult part of 
the operation ; but we can only indicate them. there. Dip of the 
Horizon ;—In navigating a ship, the observations are made from 
the deck, several feet above the sea; whereby the: circle of the 
horizon, which, to a seaman, is the boundary line between sea 
and sky, is depressed below the level of his eye: for this a cor- 
rection must be made. Refraction:—By the effect of the 
atmosphere in bending the rays of light which proceed. from a 
heavenly body to the eye, that body appears more elevated than 
it really is: this requires correction; for the altitudes and dis- 
tances as given in the ‘‘ Nautical Almanac” are independent of 
refraction. Parallax:—Although observations are made from 
the surface of the earth, yet, as the tables in the “ Nautical Al- 
manac must be used in various parts of the world, it is found con- 
venient to describe the phenomena as if seen from the centre of 
the earth: if the latter were possible, celestial bodies would appear 
more elevated than they do in practice; and hence a correction is 
required. Semt-diameter :—As it would be difficult to determine 
by the sextant the cevtres cf the disks of the sun and moon, the 
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distances are taken from their nearest edges ; but as the distances 
entered in the “ Nautical Almanac ” are from centre to centre, a 
correction has to be made; and for this purpose the semi- 
diameters of the sun and moon are entered day by day in the 
** Nautical Almanac.” If, after taking a lunar distance, and 
applying the requisite corrections, the corrected distance is one 
which does not appear in the “‘ Nantical Almanac,” the observer 
takes the next greatest and next least distance, and by the rule of 
as hae arrives pretty nearly at the desired result. We may 

ere observe, that in order to make the corrections to which we 
have alluded, it is necessary to take the altitudes of the two 
bodies, as well as their distance apart; and that the necessary 
corrections are generally expedited by the use of tables contained 
in most works on navigation and nautical astronomy. 

The methods for obtaining the longitude by chronometers and 
lunar distances are the only ones, in aid of the “dead reckon- 
ing,” available at sea; but we may briefly allude to other modes 
practicable on land. There are four little satellites which revolve 
round the planet Jupiter in far less time than the moon revolves 
round the earth; and in the course of their revolutions they pass 
behind the primary planet, and are eclipsed or hidden by it. Now 
the “ Nautical Almanac” gives the precise instant at which these 
immersions into and emersions from the planet’s shadow (or at 
least the most favourable of them for view) take place, in Green- 
wich time, corrected for parallax, refraction, &c. If an observer, 
therefore, notes the precise time, at the spot he occupies, when 
one of these immersions or emersions takes place, and then 
observes the time entered for the same phenomenon in the 
“ Nautical Almanac,” the difference of those times will indicate 
the longitude of his position, as in the former cases. This method 
is altogether unavailable at sea, on account of the difficulty of 
observing the precise time of the immersion or emersion of the 
satellite, arising from the motion of the ship; and although this 
difficulty is lessened on land, it is by no means removed, since 
observers are found to arrive at different results, according to the 
excellence of the telescopes they employ. When this method is 
employed, the first satellite, whose revolution round the planet is 
performed in less than two of our days, is most available; the 
others, whose periods are about three and a half, seven, and 
seventeen days respectively, being less serviceable in proportion 
to the length of their periodic times. 

Another method used occasionally by the astronomer is, to 
observe the transits of themoon. There is a particular point in the 
heavens called the first point of Aries, being one of the two points 
where the plane of the equator cuts the ecliptic; and the distance 
of any star, or of the sun or moon, eastward from that point, is 
called the right ascension of the body in question. With respect 
to the stars, their right ascension varies by a very minute quan- 
tity every year; but the right ascension of the sun or moon varies 


rapidly, particularly in the case of the latter, on account of its. . 


eastward orbital motion. To determine the longitude by the 
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method under consideration, a sidereal clock is required, that is, 
a clock whose hand revolves once during the rotation of the 
earth on her axis, a period called a sidereal day, and a rotation is 
completed just when the first point of Aries is on the meridian. 
If, then, the right ascension of the moon, or its distance eastward 
of the first point of Aries, be entered for a particular day in the 
“ Nautical Almanac,” and if, likewise, it pass the meridian of 
Greenwich, say at three o’clock sidereal time, and at the time of 
passing another meridian the sidereal time be different, the moon 
must have changed her right ascension during the interval, be- 
tween passing over the two meridians; and the amount of this 
change of right ascension may be made to indicate the difference 
of longitude of two places by certain computations. In practice 
there are difficulties attending this method, which are overcome 
by the following modification of the plan:—A star is selected 
near the moon; the sidereal time elapsing between the meridian 
transits of the moon and of the star at Greenwich are entered in 
the ‘* Nautical Almanac ;” and the time similarly elapsing, as 
seen from the place whose longitude is to be ascertained, is 
determined by observation; then the difference between these 
intervals of time furnishes the means of determining the longi- 
tude. The stars used for this purpose are called moon-culmi- 
nating stars. 

The determination of the longitude by observing a lunar eclipse 
was one of the earliest methods proposed ; but independent of its 
comparative inutility in practice, arising from the long intervals 
between the eclipses, this method has an irremediable defect, 
since the results obtained are uncertain and inaccurate. The 
earth’s conical shadow is surrounded by a semi-shadow called 
the penumbra, arising from the sun's light being but partially 
obscured by the opaque body of the earth. Now it is found in 
practice almost impossible to observe-with precision the moment 
of the moon's passage from the penumbra into the wmbra or real 
shadow, on account of the indistinctness of the boundary between 
them; and if an error of only one minute of time should thus 
arise, it would cause an error of no less than a quarter of a degree 
in the longitude deduced therefrom. Although, therefore, this 
method has, from the time of Ptolemy, been recognised as one by 
which approximate results may be obtained, yet in practice these 
results are now deemed to be too vague to possess much value. 

There are methods of determining the longitude, depending on 
refined astronomical processes, which we must barely mention 
here. One is by observing a solar eclipse at two different places, 
and comparing the times at which certain phases of the pheno- 
menon are seen. Another is by observing the occultations of the 
fixed stars by the moon; the times at which such phenomena 
occur, as visible at Greenwich, are entered in the ‘ Nautical 
*’ nanac ;” and an observer is required to determine what is the 
time, at the spot where he may be, when these same phenomena 
become visible to him; the difference of the time computed by 
him from the time given in the “ Nautical Almanac,” will fur- 
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nish the difference of “longitude, after the application of some 
intricate corrections. 

Lastly, we may allude to the mode of determining the longitude 
by signals. By means of rockets, or of brilliant lights placed on 
elevated spots, a signal is given at one station, and seen at an- 
other a considerable distance eastward or westward of it; and if 
two watches be regulated to the meridians of the two stations, 
the difference of their indications at the moment the signal is 
made will give the difference of longitude: the signal acts the 
part of an astronomical phenomenon, and the watch at the signal 
station is equivalent to an entry in the “ Nautical Almanac.” 
It seems probable that rocket signals will hereafter be of great 
service for this purpose; but the discharge of cannon, which was 
at one time proposed for this object, is fundamentally defective, 
since the transmission of sound is not instantaneous, for it takes 
more than four seconds in travelling one mile. 

It will be seen, then, from these details, that the determination 
of longitude, however complex it may appear, is nothing more 
than the finding what o’clock it is at two different places at the 
same instant of time; and that the astronomical phenomena 
employed have no real connexion with the subject, but are merely 
arbitrary means for attaining a particularend. Yet simple as is 
the object to be attained, the attainment of it is attended with far 
greater difficulties than the determination of /atitude, as the fore- 
going details will, we hope, have shown. 


IV.—REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


TuHE second year’s registration of births, marriages, and deaths in 
England and Wales, affords satisfactory proofs of the success which 
has attended the introduction of this valuable measure. Much of 
this is no doubt to be attributed to the diligence and intelligence 
of the registrars, but we are not, we believe, over sanguine in 
ascribing it partly to another cause—the diffusion of more correct 
views amongst all classes of the people as to the advantages of an 
accurate registration. 

The numbers registered in the first and second years, ending 
respectively 30th June, 1838 and 1839, have been as follows :— 


1838. 1839. 
Births ...... 399,712 480,540 80,828 Increase. 
Deaths...... 335,956 331,007 4,949 Decrease. 
Marriages... 111,814 121,083 9,602 Increase. 


The numbers of registered births increased during each suc- 
ceeding quarter in the first year’s registration, and though con- 
fessedly imperfect, as must have been expected on the first trial of 
so great an experiment, the new registry was even then more com- 
plete than the baptismal registers; but the tables for the second 
year exhibit a still greater improvement and closer approximation 
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was 480,540. 


I.—Abstract of Births registered in England and Wales in the 
four Quarters, ending September 30th, December 3ist, 1838 ; 
and March 3]st and June 30th, 1839, respectively. 
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to complete accuracy. Assuming that the population has in- 
creased since 1831 in the same ratio at which it had increased in 
the ten years preceding the latter year, the probable number of 
births registered in the parochial registers for the year ending 30th 
June, 1839, would have been 460,000; while, as the following 
table shows, the number actually registered under the new system 
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COUNTIES.* 


MALEs. 


Decr. 


March. 


Metropolis . . 
South-Eastern Counties 
South-Midiand Counties 
Eastern Counties . . 
South-Western Counties . 
Western Counties . . 
North-Midland Counties 
North-Western Counties 
Yorkshire . .. . 
Northern Counties. . 
Monmouthshire and Wales 


England and Wales, 1838 9 
1837 8 


6,310 
5,149 
4, 165 
3,422 
6,025 
6,675 
4,227 
8,950 
6,104 
3,295 


6,599 


7,059 | 26,186 
5,717 21,619 
4,927 | 18,022 
4,105 | 14,991 
6,854 | 25,859 
8,064 | 29,528 
4,599 | 17,61b4 
9,981 | 37,365 
7,049 | 25,927 
3,441 13,137 


57,785 
45 ,948 


245,465 


COUNTIES. 


Septr. | Decr. | March. | June Total. 
Metropolis . . . 6,071 6,098 6,362 6,515 | 25,046 
South-Eastern Counties . . 4,904 4,846 5,402 5,501 | 20,653 
South-Midland Counties . . 4,041 3,998 4,424 4,7-7 | 17,250 
Eastern Counties . . . . 3,483 3,372 3,609 3,980 | 14,504 
South-Western Counties . . 5,862 5,9u9 6,339 6,557 | 24,717 
Western Counties . . . . 6,818 6,660 7 220 7,414 | 28,117 
North-Midland Counties 4,207 4,136 4,368 4,474 | 17,185 
Noith- Western Counties . . 8,548 8,242 9,157 9,598 |} 35,545 
Yorkshire . . 5,841 6,043 6,279 6,739 | 24,902 
Northern Counties. . . . 2,936 2,938 3,221 ,263 | 12,413 
Monmouthshire and Wales . 3,354 3,430 3,984 3,970 | 14,7 
England and Wales, 1838-9 | 56,125 | 55,672 | 60,480 | 62,798 | 235,075 
> vs 1837-8 | 36,220 | 43,580 | 55,654 | 59,395 | 194,849 


The decrease of registered deaths in the second year is to be 
ascribed to diminished mortality, the mortality of the year ending 
June, 1838, having exceeded that of average years. Assuming 
the population on the Ist of January, 1838, and Ist of January, 
1839, to have been respectively 15,441,735 and 15,666,800 (which 
it would have been if the ratio of increase continued the same since 


* The area and population of these Divisions are given in,Table III., page 28. 
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1831 as during the ten years preceding) the mean mortality of the 
two years is— Males 1 in 45°1—Females 1 in 48°2—Mean of the 
two sexes 1 in 46°65. If2 per cent. be allowed for omissions in 
the registration of deaths, the mean mortality for the two years 
will have been about 1 in 46: the parochial registers for the mean 
of the ten years ending 1831, gave the mean annual mortality as 
1 in 51, which of course was too low. 


IIl.—Abstract of Deaths registered in England in each of the 
four Quarters of the Year, ending 30th June, 1839. 


MALEs. 


COUNTIES, 
Decr. March. June. Total. 
Metro lis 5,846 6,408 5,909 5,788 23,951 
South-Eastern Counties . . 3,188 3,440 3,762 3,919 | 14,309 
South-Midland Counties . 2,559 2,594 3,019 2,987; 11,159 
Eastern Counties . . . . 2,325 2,417 2,888 2,919 | 10,549 
South-Western Counties . . 3,512 3,867 4,412 4,059 } 15,850 
Western Counties . . . . 4,283 4,649 5,427 5,149 |; 19,508 
North-Midland Counties. . | 2,322 | 2,609| 2,982 | 2,864| 10,777 
North-Western Counties . 5,386 6,548 7,613 7,734 | 27,281 
Yorkshire . « 3,658 4,253 4,434 4,777 17,122 
Northern Counties. . . . 1,856 2,009 2,212 ,260 , 
Monmouthshire and Wales . 2,151 2,402 2,944 2,772 | 19,269 
England and Wales . . {| 37,086 | 41,196 


FEMALES. 


COUNTIES. 
Septr. Decr.. | March. | June. Total. 
Metropolis e e e e 5,550 6,172 5,859 5,236 22,817 
South-Eastern Counties . . 3,056 3,212 3,611 3,545 | 13,424 
South-Midland Counties . . 2,617 2,710 2,999 2,926 | 11,252 
Eastern Counties . . . , 2,347 2,396 2,720 2,931 | 10,394 
South-Western Counties . . 3,513 3,790 4,261 4,030 | 15,594 
Western Counties . . . . 4,023 4,420 5,124 4,819 | 18, 
North-Midland Counties . . 2,212 2,520 2,337 2,786 | 10,405 | 
North-Western Counties | 4.955 | 6.266| 7.303 | 773754 25,904 
Yorkshire . . . . . 3,586 | 3,938] 4,420 | 4,403 | 16,347 | 
Northern Counties. . . . 1, 1,868 2,014 2,109 689 | 
Monmouthshire and Wales . 2,111 2,310 2,680 2,582 F 
England and Wales . . | 35,668 | 39,602 | 43,883 | 42,742 | 161,895 | 


A great improvement has been introduced in the Tables of 
Deaths, the deaths in the first year being divided into six periods, 
- namely, under one month; 1 month and under 2; 2 and under 
3; from 6to9; and from 9 to 12. During the four following 
years they are shown for each separate year, and afterwards for 
quinquennial periods, 
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IlI.—Table of Deaths at different Ages in England and Wales, 
out of 1000 registered Deaths. 


Ages. Males. Femaies. Mean. 
Under 1 Year . . 239-3 197-8 218-5 
landunder3. 123-9 126-7 125-3 
3 5. 50°5 52°7 51-6 
5 so 10... 47-4 47°8 47°6 
10 » Is. 25°9 28°7 27°3 
15 20 . 38°8 35°5 
20 »9 23 39°5 43°9 
25 », 30. 40°3 38-0 
30 32°1 36°5 34°3 
35 » 40. 32°1 35°0 33°6 
40 45 . 32°2 31-6 
45 »» 30 . 32°5 30°0 31°3 
50 31-8 30°4 31-1 
55 60. 32°9 30°8 31°8 
60 » 65 . 40°5 38:9 39°7 
65 » 40°7 40°9 
70 41-2 44°4 42°8 
75 80 39°6 42°3 40°9 
80 >» 8 . 32°6 30°7 
85 »» 90 . 16°2 20°1 18-2 
90 and upwards. 5°8 9-4 


The various tables of which the above is a summary, exhibit 


remarkable contrasts as to the age at which death takes place in 
different districts. The Report of the Registrar-General points 
out some of the most striking. ‘At Manchester,” he observes, 
“out of every 1000 deaths of males, 496 were of children under 
three years of age. The mean deaths of children under three years 
in Manchester and Salford, and suburbs, were 475 out of 1000 
deaths. In Leeds and its suburbs, the proportion was 447; in 
Birmingham 440; in Liverpool and West Derby 437; while in 
Dorsetshire and Wiltshire it was 281; in Devonshire 296; in the 
North-Riding of Yorkshire, with Durham (except the mining 
parts) and the northern part of the West-Riding 282; and in the 
northern part of Lancashire, Westmoreland, Cumberland, and 
Northumberland (except the mining portion of the latter) not 
more than 253. In the whole of England and Wales, the mean 
mortality under three years was 343 out of 1000 deaths at all 
ages; and it is to be remarked, that notwithstanding the compa- 
rative unhealthiness of towns, the proportion in the metropolis is 
still less,—namely, 338. 

“The proportion out of every 1000 deaths, which have been at 
the age of 70 and upwards, has been, in Manchester, — 535; in 
Liverpool 60; in Leeds 68; Birmingham 78; in the Metropolis 
99; while in the North-Riding of Yorkshire and the agricultural 
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parts of Durham it is 202; in Devonshire 208; and in the north 
of Lancashire, Westmoreland, Cumberland, and Northumberland, 
not less than 210. In the whole of England and Wales, the pro- 
portion out of 1000 deaths occurring at the age of 70 and upwards, 
was 140. 

“Inthe mining parts of Shropshire and Staffordshire, the mean 
deaths in 1000 at all ages under three years, were 462; at 70 and 
upwards, only 90. In the rest of Staffordshire, Shropshire, and 
Cheshire, the proportion under three years was 332; 70 and up- 
wards 141. In the mining parts of Northumberland and Durham, 
the proportion of deaths under three years of age was 349; of 
deaths at 70 and upwards 150, while in two surrounding agricul- 
tural districts the proportions of deaths under three were only 282 
and 252; and of deaths, 70 and upwards, 202 and 210.” 

We must refer to the “ Companion” for 1839, p. 50, for some 
— respecting the use to be made of the above and similar 
tables. 


IV.—Table showing the proportion that died under the ages ofone 
and five to 1000 Registered Births and Deaths. 


MALeEs. 


Died under 1 Year. Died under 5 Years. 
COUNTIES. 


To 1000 To 1000 To 1000 
registered | registered i registered 
irths. Deaths. irths. Deaths. 


Metropolis . .. . 
South. Eastern Counties 
South-Midland Counties 
Eastern Counties . 

South-Western Counties 
Western Counties . . 
North- Midland Counties 
North-Western Counties 
Yorkshire . . 
Northern Counties . . 
Monmouth and Wales . 


England and Wales . 
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Metropolis . . . . 
South-Eastern Counties 
South- Midland Counties 
Eastern Counties . . 
South-Western Counties 
Western Counties . 
North-Midland Counties 
North-Western Counties 
Yorkshire. . .. . 
Northern Counties . . 
Monmouth and Wales . 
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England and Wales . 
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161°5 177°3 355°8 
106°0 163°1 199° 
134°8 206-6 221°5 
| 135°9 183°8 236°4 
109°3 173°2 212°6 
129°4 213°7 214-2 - 
‘ 234-8 340°1 
142°3 216 7 275°0 
115°0 185-7 209°3 
| 1156 175°9 939-3 
187°3 378°0 413°4 
134°5 227°9 344°4 
153°0 235°9 381°7 
161°9 259°3 363°4 
128-3 229°4 374'3 
166°1 267°4 404°7 
168-7 252°6 412°8 
i 204-1 367-9 503°9 
174°4 299°2 452°9 
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The increase of marriages is chiefly comparative, and arises 
from a great number having taken place just previous to the ope- 
ration of the law in 1837, when its object and effect were very 
generally misunderstood. At the end of 1838, the number of 
buildings registered for the solemnization of Matrimony in England 
was 1332, and the numbers registered in 1839 being 246, the total 
number at the end of that year was 1578. 

The number of marriages contracted at the Superintendent 
Registrars’ offices was 1,093 in the first year and 1,564 in the 
second, or 1°02 per cent. (10 per 1,000) in the former period, and 
1°3 per cent. (13 per 1,000) in the second. The number of mar- 
riages at registered places of worship was 2,976 in the first year 
and 4,654 in the second, or 2°6 per cent. and 5°5 per cent. re- 
spectively. 

Appended to the Tables of Marriages are some interesting 
facts, which show the manner in which the records of the Regis- 
tration Office may throw light upon the condition of the people. 
Every marriage is attested by the parties married, either by 
writing their names or making their marks; and it appears that, 
out of 121,083 couples married in England and Wales, 40,587 men 
and 58,959 women could not write, being thirty-three out of each 
100of the former, and forty-nine of the latter. Another instance 
also occurs in which the Registrar-general has profited by the infor- 
mation transmitted to his office, namely, a table of the numbers 
married under twenty-one years of age, which includes 5,628 men 
and 16,414 women, being in proportion to the whole number of 
each sex married in the same year 4°64 per cent. and 13°55 per 
cent. respectively. The counties in which the proportion of early 
Marriages is greatest are, Herts, Beds, Cambridge, Huntingdon, 
Northampton, Leicester, and Essex; while in the metropolis, the 
northern counties, and Wales, it is lowest. 2 


ViI.—Abstract exhibiting the Total Number of Marriages, dis- 
tinguishing those in which one of the parties was not of full 
age. 


COUNTIES. icone Not of Full | Signed with Marks. 


Men. 
Metropolis . . « 2,027 
South-Eastern Counties . 9,56 337 3,197 
South-Midland Counties . 3,403 
Eastern Counties . . 6,522 3,085 
South-Western Counties 3,724 
Western Counties . 5,988 
North-Midland Counties . 2 x 2,608 
North-Western Counties 7,383 
Yorkshire . . . . 4,248 
Northern Counties. . 627 1,216 
Monmouth and Wales. 3,703 


England and Wales 40,587 


The average age at which persons are married in England and 
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Wales has never been ascertained; and under the present law the 
precise age of the parties is not required. A very general im- 
pression seems to have existed, that the exact ages were to be 
given, and the returns from the district registrars in many cases 
supplied this information; and it is presumed that the following 
table, compiled from returns from all parts of the country, offers 
a fair average of the ordinary age at which marriages take place. 
The average for men, according to this table, is about twenty- 
seven, and for women about twenty-five. 


VII.—Table of Recorded Ages in 4,858 Marriages. , 


Ages. Men. Women. 


15 and under 20... 159 688 
200 4, 2. .| 2,536 2,527 
25 1,150 861 
35... 398 320 
35 40. . 219 187 


40 ,, 45. . 156 134 
45 50. 10 76 
50 Ss, 55. 70 38 
535 ogy 60. 39 17 
60 65. . 19 6 
65s, 70. . 
70 °,, . 
gs 80. . 


V.—EXTENSION OF VACCINATION. 


Tue Act 3 & 4 Vict., c. 29, is designed to extend the practice of 
vaccination, and consequently to diminish as far as possible the 
sufferings and mortality occasioned by small pox. From the 
records of the Registrar-general’s office it appears, that the number 
of deaths by small pox in the two years and a half ending De- 
cember 31, 1839, was 30,000, being on an average about 12,000 
per annum ; and if we take the average mortality at one in four, © 
or twenty-five per cent. of those attacked, the number of persons 
visited by this shocking disease amounts to nearly 50,000 persons 
annually ;—that is, about 12,000 persons attacked never recover, 
and 36,000 are subjected to suffering and the consequences of 
disease and debility, and many never regain their former health 
and strength. 

_ The above Act will prevent these evils, by prohibiting inocula- 
tion with the small pox, and making provisions for the extension 
of gratuitous vaccination with the cow pox to persons of every class. 
Let all persons who have influence and authority exert themselves 
in pointing out to their less intelligent neighbours, that “ Cow pox 
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is merely a mild form of small pox: vaccination with the cow pox is 
perfectly free from danger, and will protect the child from small pox 
as effectually as the small pox itself. In nearly all the instances in 
which small pox has attacked persons who have been vaccinated, 
the vaccination has been imperfectly performed, or the attack of 
small pox has been in a very mitigated form and quite free from 
danger. By vaccination being made universal, small pox would 
be entirely banished from the country: to secure the benefits of 
vaccination, it should be performed and its progress be watched by 
a medical man.”* 

The Poor Law Commissioners have collected some very im- 
portant and striking facts in their “Circular,” showing that vaccine 
matter does not become deterivrated by being transmitted through 
many individuals. They adduce the opinion of Mr. Charles Aikin, 
one of the vaccinators appointed by the Vaccine Board, who states 
that, “ having vaccinated persons side by side with vaccine matter 
renewed from the cow, on a fair experiment, no difference was 
observable between them.’ Mr. Gillham, inspector of the Vaccine 
Board, has tested the efficacy of vaccine matter which had passed 
through upwards of 80,000 persons; and cases in which this 
matter had been used and others with new matter from the cow 
were compared and submitted to Sir Astley Cooper and the 
Vaccine Board, when no difference could be observed between 
them. The Annual Report of the National Vaccine Institution, 
addressed to the Home Secretary in January, 1840, and signed 
by Sir Henry Halford and Mr. Keate, the Presidents of the 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, goes even further than this. 
The reporters say :—* The experience of another year has confirmed 
our conviction of the efficiency of vaccination as the best security 
and protection against small pox; and has afforded us, moreover, 
proofs of the propriety, in the present state of our knowledge, of 
preferring vaccine matter, the produce of the original virus fur- 
nished by Dr. Jenner, which has now passed happily through 
successive generations of subjects in the course of forty-three 
years, and which forms the principal source of our supply, to any 
which may have been taken recently from the cow.” 

Objections have been urged against vaccination, that authenti- 
cated instances have occurred of persons having caught small pox 
after vaccination. These instances, which are extremely rare, are 
most probably owing to some accidental cirvumstance which does 
not affect the virtues of the vaccine matter. The official report of 
the Vaccine Board, already quoted, remarks :—‘“ We admit that it 
is sometimes stated to us by our correspondents, that the supply 
which we had sent them has failed; but the same post has gene- 
rally brought us intelligence that the material supplied from the 
very same source had succeeded elsewhere, and that it was found 
efficacious in Somersetshire when it was said to be inefficient in 


* “An Official Circular of Public Documents and Information. Directed by the 
Poor Law Commissioners to be printed, chiefly for the Members and Permanent 
Officers of Boards of Guardians under the Poor Law Amendment Act.” C. KnieaT 
and Co., Publishers to the Poor Law Commissioners. This ‘ Circular’ is issued every 
four or five weeks, and contains authentic information and useful advice ou subjects 
of local administration. 
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Wiltshire. We have concluded, therefore, either that it had been 
injured somehow in its transmission, or that the patients submitted 
to it were not in a fit condition to receive its influence, in conse- 
quence of some eruptive disease having pre-occupied their consti- 
tution, or of some prevailing epidemic disorder having rendered 
them insusceptible of another and a new excitement for a time.” 
But, even with the practice of inoculation only partially extirpated, 
the number of deaths from small pox within the London bills of 
mortality (if these can be trusted) was fewer in 1839 than in any 
year since the introduction of vaccination; and the Reporters of 
the Vaccine Board state, that 4,000 lives on an average arewaved 
every year by vaccination within the above district. The Poor 
Law Commissioners justly observe in their “Circular,” that “ in 
point of fact, there is no difference of opinion among medical men 
as to the value of vaccination. All, without exception, appear to 
be agreed that the practice is of the utmost importance, as a pro- 
tection from small pox; and it must be obvious, that when vac- 
cination becomes universal, the risk to the community from any 
exposure to that disease must be greatly diminished.” 

In July, 1839, at the anniversary meeting of the Provincial 
Medical and Surgical Association at Liverpool, a report from one 
of the sections was read on the present state of vaccination. It 
touched upon a point of considerable interest, namely, the expe- 
diency of re-vaccination ; and as this report expresses the views 
of many of the most enlightened members of the medical pro- 
fession, it may be regarded as conclusive on the subject of re- 
vaccination. ‘ Upon the whole,” the reporters observe, ‘‘ we are 
of opinion that re-vaccination can only be required where doubts 
are entertained of the correctness of the first vaccination. Sys- 
tematic re-vaccinations appear to us uncalled for and liable’ to 
several objections, which we will now briefly state. In the first 
place the practice implies that the virtues of cow pox are less 
permanent than we believe them to be; and now that this point 
has been freed from all ambiguity, we are not inclined to do 
anything to shake the confidence which must ultimately spring 
from right views of this subject. In the next place, it is probable 
if re-vaccination be looked upon as essential, that less attention 
may be paid to the first vaccination than it demands, persons 
believing that all imperfections may be rectified by the subsequent 
operation. Now, as we are firmly convinced that incomplete vac- 
cination has been the cause of a large proportion of failures, we 
cannot help dreading that defects of this kind which it is so 
needful to remedy, might become more frequent than they are at 
present.” 

The medical gentlemen appointed official vaccinators in the 
Unions will be required to arrange, in tabular notes, all the facts 
connected with the disease of small pox. The value of these 
Statistics will not only be appreciated by the profession, but will, 
we have little doubt, prove satisfactory to the public by exhibiting 


— progress made towards the extirpation of this virulous dis- 
order. 
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PART Il. 


GENERAL INFORMATION ON SUBJECTS OF CHRONOLOGY, 
GEOGRAPHY, STATISTICS, &c. 


VI.—RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


In entering upon a brief review of the progress of railways in the 
year 1840, it is curious to look back on their eventful history 
during the short period of ten years. In 1830 public attention 
was directed to the interesting experiment then about to be tried : 
the Liverpool and Manchester railroad was drawing near to 
completion, and there were not a few who looked forward to its 
success as the means of introducing the boldest improvement in 
the means of communication that England had ever received. But 
perhaps the most sanguine of those who foresaw the advantages 
of the railway system, would hardly have ventured to predict for 
it a progress so rapid as that which it has actually achieved. 
Without noticing the extensive railway operations of America and 
the continent of Europe, it appears that since the opening of the 
Liverpool and Manchester railway, in September, 1830, upwards 
of 1100 miles of railroad for the transit of passengers and mer- 
chandize by means of steam-power, have been constructed and 
brought into operation in this country, atfd that nearly the same 
length is now in progress, the investment of capital in these im- 
provements amounting to 60,000,000/. 

As several of the principal railways are yet incomplete, or have 
been opened so short a time as not to allow their traffic fully to 
develop itself, it would be premature to form a judgment at pre- 
sent as to their ultimate success. The returns of those lines 
which have been longest in operation, give some idea of the 
astonishing extent to which the public already avail themselves 
of the facilities of railway travelling. On the chain of rail- 
roads connecting London with Birmingham, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and Preston, which, with the branch to Aylesbury, 
amounts to an aggregate length of about 260 miles, the total re- 
ceipts from July 1, 1839, to June 30, 1840, were 1,467,562/. 19s. 8d. ; 
-the expenses during the same period, including interest on bor- 
rowed money, being 820,893/. 19s. 10d., or nearly 56 per cent. This 
gives an average daily income of 4020/. 14s. 43d. or 15/. 9s. 33d. 
per mile. Owing to the completion of tributary lines, and other 
circumstances, it is probable that the year 1840-1 will be more 
productive than 1839-40, especially to the London and Birming- 
ham Company, whose receipts in ten consecutive weeks ending 
September 5th, 1840, exceed, by more than 21 per cent., those of 
the corresponding period of 1839. During these ten weeks, which 
embrace the most profitable portion of the year, this company’s 
income was 174,328/. 2s. 5d., or 2490/. 8s. 0id per diem, which is 
at the rate of 20/. 18s. 64d. per mile, upon 119 miles, the length 
of the main line and the Aylesbury branch, the returns for whieh 
are not published separately. 

The returns made to the Parliamentary Committee on Railway 
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Railways of Great Britain. 


Communication, and appended to their reports of 1839 and 1840, 
contain much valuable information on the nature and amount of 
traffic on the lines then open. By the recent Railway Act (see an 
Abstract at page 166), two months’ notice must be given to the 
Board of Trade before a railway, or any part of one, can be opened, 
in order that it may be carefully examined. Returns of traffic and 
other matters are also required by this Act, which will no doubt 
ensure a most important mass of materials for any future account. 
See also the Act 1 and 2 Vic. c. 98 as to the carriage of Mails 
on railways. (Companion to Almanac for 1839, page 162.) 

The following table presents a condensed account of every, rail-_ 
way that has been sanctioned by Act of Parliament, with the ex- 
ception of a few undertaken by canal companies, as branches to 
mines, &c., &c. The insertion of some lines of little general in- 
terest, and of a few that have not been executed, though it in- 
creases the length of the table, has been considered desirable for the 
sake of completeness, while on the other hand, some extensive pri- 
vate undertakings are omitted, simply because they have not been 
executed under legislative sanction. The occasional blanks in the 
columns of “ Length,” “ Power used,” &c., are unavoidable, from 
the absence of satisfactory information, and there may possibly be 
some errors in the details of obscure lines, but it is hoped that 
none will be found of material importance, as the compiler has 
preferred leaving a column blank, to filling it up from a doubtful 
authority. The, number prefixed to each railway is for the sake 
of reference, to indicate the junction of different lines, &c. In 
the third column is given the date of the original Act, and, in 
smaller type, those of subsequent Acts, for making deviations 
or new branches, raising additional capital, or other purposes. A 
dash in the next column indicates that the railroad is open, but 
the precise time of its completion is unknown. The length given 
is usually that of the main line only, unless otherwise expressed, 
and in this, as well as the previous column, some very trifling 
branches are omitted. In the statement of “ Original Capital,” the 
upper line is the amount in original shares, which generally indi- 
cates the estimated expenditure, the second is the amount further 
allowed by loans or new shares, in case of the insufficiency of the 
first, and the third gives the total amount of capital under the 
Act of incorporation. The next column gives the capital as aug- 
mented by subsequent Acts. Where it is left blank, it indicates 
that no addition has been made; and in other cases the sums 
allowed by loan are not distinguished from those in joint-stock, 
it being frequently optional with the company to adopt either 
mode of procuring the required sum. It should be observed that 
the amount of “ Present Capital” is in many cases considerably 
greater than the outlay of the company, owing in some instances 
to powers having been taken to meet contingencies that do not 
occur, and in others to the issue of additional shares at a heavy 
discount, thereby increasing the nominal capital in a greater de- 
gree than the actual money appropriated to the execution of the 
works. In a few cases it has been found necessary to refer to 
notes at the end of the table. 
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Railways of Great Britain. 


Date of 
Acts. 


Date of 
Open- 
ing. 


Branches, &c. | 


1, Surrey Iron 
Railway. 


2. Carmarthen- 
shire Railway, 
or Tram-road 

3. Sirhowey 

Railway. 


4, Croydon, 
Merstham, and 
Godstone Iron 


Railway. 


5. Oystermouth 
Railway, or 
Tramroad. 


6. Kilmarnock 


and Troon 
Railway. 


Gloucester 
and Chelten- 


7. 


ham Railway. 


8. Builo Pill, 
now Forest of 


Dean, Railway. 


9. Lydney and 
Lidbrook, now 
Severn and 
Wye, Railway. 


10. Monmouth 
Railway. 


1l. Hay Rail- 
way. 


12. Lianvihan- 
gel Railway. 


13. Berwick 
and Kelso 
Railway. 


From the Thames 
at Wandsworth, to 
Croydon. 


Lianelly to Llanfi- 
hangel-Aberbythick, 


Newport, Monmouth- 
shire, to Sirhowey 
and Tredegar Iron- 
works. 


Croydon, by Merstham, 


to Reigate; only 84 
miles made. 


Swansea to Oyster- 
mouth, Glamorgan- 
shire. 


Kilmarnock to Troon 
Harbour, Ayrshire. 


Canal basin, Glou- 
cester, to Chelten- 


From the Severn, near 
Newnham, into Dean 
Forest. 


From the Severn, at 
Lydney, tothe Wye, 
at Ruardean. 


The “ Thatched Pit,” 
Forest of Dean, to 
Monmouth. 


From near Brecon, to 
Eardisley, Hereford- 
shire. 


Near Abergavenny, to 
Lianvihangel Cru- 
corney, Monmouth- 
shire. 


Spittal, Durham, to 
Kelso, 
shire. 


Roxburgh- | 


1801 
1802 
1834. 


1802 


1804 


1808 
1837. 


1809 
1815. 


1809 
1826. 


1809 


1810 


1811 


1812. 


1811 


1805, 1806. 


1810, 1811. 
1814, 1822. 


1865 


1804 


———| 


To Carshalton, | 
&c. Joins No. 
Several, to cole| | 
lieries, &e. 


Several. Joins | 


No. 27, &c. | 
| 
| 


To Godstone | 
(never made), | 
Joins No. 1. 


To mines, &c. . | 
| 


Joins No, 127 . 


One, near Chel- | 
tenham. 


| 


To collieries, &c. | 
Joins No. 10. | 


Several, to col- 
heries, &c. Joins 
No. 10. | 


To quarries, col-. 
lieries, Joins, 
Nos. 8 and 9. 


Joins No. 19 . 


| 
| 
Joins No. 14 . | 
| 
| 
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Railways of Great Britain. 


Present 
Capital. 


Power used. 


Remarks. 


(Act of 1826.) 


3 


3 


3 


S 


S 


£. 
60,000 


53,000 


90,000 


95,000. 


2,000 {See note (c). 


50,000 


115,000 


See note(a). 


See note(4). 


Horses. 


Horses. 


Locom. 
eng. & 
horses. 


Horses. 


Horses, 


Horses. 


Horses. 


Horses. 


Horses. 


Horses. 


Horses. 


Horses. 


A plate railway for coal, lime, 


&e. Gauge 4 ft. 


A plate railway for coal, lime, 
&c. See note (a). 


For iron, coal, &c. A plate 
railway. A branch to Trevill 
with edge-rails. 


Similar to No. 1. Compan 
dissulved by Act of 1839. See 
note (6). 


Chiefly for minerals. A few 
passengers conveyed. 


A plate railway for coal, lime, 
&c. A few passengers con- 
veyed. See note (c). 


A plate railway for coal, &c. 
Purchased for £35,000 by the 
Companies Nos. 87 and 97. 


For coal, iron, stone, &c. The 
present Company was formed 
by the Act of 1826. 


For the conveyance of minerals, 
timber, &c., from the Forest of 
Dean. 


For minerals, timber, &c., from 
the Forest of Dean. 


A plate railway for the convey- 
ance of minerals, &c. Very 
circuitous. 


A plate railway for minerals, &c. 
Joins the Brecknock and Aber- © 
gavenny canal, 


This railway has not been con- 
structed, and the Company is 
dissolved, 
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Railways of Great Britain. 


Date of 
Open- 
ing. 


Date of 
Acts. 


Branches, &c, 


14. Grosmont 
Railway. 


15. Anglesey 
Railway. 


16. Usk Tram- 
road. 


17. Peak Forest 
Railways. 


18. Mansfield 
and Pinxton 
Railway. 


19. Kington 
Railway. 


20. Piymouth 
and Dartmoor 
Railway. 


21. Stockton 
and Darling- 
ton Railway. 


22. Stratford 
and Moreton 
Railway. 


23. Monkland 
and Kirkintil- 


loch Railway.’ 


24. Redruth 


and Chasewater 
(or Devoran) 
Railway. 


25. Bolton and 
Leigh Rail- 
way. 

26. Cromford 
and High 


Peak Railway. 


No. 12, at Llanvi- 
hangel, to near Llan- 
gua, Herefordshire. 


Penrhynmaur Coal- 
works to Redwharf 
Bay, Anglesey. 


Mamlihad to Usk 
Bridge, Lanbaddock, 
Monmouthshire. 


Mines in Peak Forest, 
to the Peak Forest 
Canal Company’s 
Railway. 


Mansfield. Notts, to 
Pinxton Canal basin, 
Derbyshire. 


No. 11, at Eardisley, 
by Kington, to Bur- 
linjob, Radnorshire. 
Plymouth to the 

rison of war on 


artmoor, Devon- 
shire. 


Stockton, by Darling- 
ton, to Witton Park, 
Durham. 


Stratford-on-Avon, to 
Moreton - in-Marsh, 
Gloucestershire. 


Palace Craig, Lanark- 
shire, to near Kirk- 
intilloch. 


Redruth to Restron- 


gett Creek, Cornwall. | 


Bolton to the Leeds 
and Liverpool Canal, 
at Leigh. 


Cromford to the Peak 
Forest Canal, near 
Whaley Bridge. 


1812 
1812 
1814 


1816 


1817 
1818 


1819 
1820, 1821. 


1821 
1823, 1824, 
182s. 


1821 


1825, 1833, 


1824 
1833, 1839. 


1824 


1825 
1828, 1831, 
1836. 


1825 


Joins Nos. 12 
and 38. 


One at Redwharf 
Bay. 


Branches to mines, 
&e. 


To Codnor Park 
iron works. 


Joins No. 11 . 


One to Catdown 
and Sutton Poul.’ 


Many, to Mid- 
diesbrough, &«. | 
Joins Nos. 44, | 
105, 130. 


To Shipston on! 
Stour. 


To collieries, &c. 
Joins Nos. 31, 
41, and 52. 


To mines, &c. 
Joins No. 76. 


Joins Nos. 49 
and 62. 
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Railways of Great Britain. 


Present 
Capital. 


Original 
Capital. 


Power used. 


Remarks. 


£. 
7 13,000 
7,000 
20,000 
7 15,000 ee 
8,000 
23,000 


22,800 
10.0.0 
Br. 32,500 
1} : 
18,000 
14 


44,983 


Total | 82000 450,000 
34 See note (d). 
note(d) , 
33,500 
7,000 77,449 
22 40,500 
32,000 
12 eee 204,000 
42,000 
14 22,500 
10,000 


170,500 


in shares. 


33 164,400 


32,880 
197,280 


Horses. 


Horses. 


Horses. 


Horses. 


Chiefly lo- 
comotive 
engines. 


Horses. 


Locom. 
engines. 


Horses. 


Locom. 
and fixed 
engines. 


Fixed en- 
gines & 
horses. 


A plate railway for the convey- 


Nothing done by the Company 


For the conveyance of minerals, 


Act obtained by the Duke of 


Chiefly used for coal. 


For minerals, agricultural pro- 


For minerals, &c. Course very 


ance of minerals, &c. It rises 


166 ft. 


beyond obtaining the Act. 


&c. 


Devonshire, but not put in 
force. 


Con- 
Cromiord 


nected with the 
canal. 


duce, &c. 


circuitous. ° 


For coal, merchandize, and pas- 
sengers. Gauge 4 ft. 8% in. 
See note (d). 


Chiefly for coal, corn, &e. A few 
passengers conveyed. A single 
track. 


Chiefly for coal, but some pas- 
sengers conveyed. Joins the 
Forth and Clyde canal. 


For minerals, merchandize, &c. 


For minerals, merchandize, and 
passengers. Single’ track. 
Gauge 4 ft. 8} in. 


For minerals, merchandize, &c. 
Rises 990 ft. from the Cromford 
canal. 
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Railways of Great Britain. 


Course, 


Date of 
Open- 
ing. 


Date of 
Acts. 


Branches, 


27. Rumney 
Railway. 


28. Nantlle 
Railway. 


29. Duff 
Llynvi 
Porth Cawl 
Railway. 

Canterb 
and Whitsta 
Railway. 


31. Portland 
Railway. 


32. West Lo- 
thian Rail- 
way. 


33. Heck Bridge 
and Went- 
bridge Rail- 
way. 

34, Ballochney 
Railway. 


35. Liverpool 
and Man- 
chester Rail- 
way. 

36. Edinburgh 
and Dalkeith 
Railway. 

Manches- 
ter and Old- 


ham Railway. 


38. Hereford 
Railway. 


39. Dundee and 
Newtyle 
Railway. 


40 Dulais 


Railwa 


Rumney Iron-works 
to No. 3,at Bassaleg, 
Monmouthshire. 


Slate Quarries 
Nantile Pool, 
Caernarvon. 


Du Llynvi_ to 
Porth Caw], Glamor- 
ganshire. 


Canterbury to the Bay 
of Whitstable. 


at 
to 


Priory lands to Port- 
land Castle, Isle of 
Portland. 


Uphall, courty Lin- 
lithgow, to Shotts, 
county Lanark. 


Parish of Snaith, to 
parish of Kirksmea- 
ton, West Riding of 
Yorkshire. 


Arbuckle and Bal- 
lochney to No. 23 at 
Kippbyres, Lanark. 

Lime-street and Wap- 
Liverpool, to 

ater-street, Man- 
chester. 


Edinburgh, by Dal- 
keith, to Newbattle, 
82 miles. 

St. George’s-road, 
Manchester, to Old- 
ham. 


No. 14, at Monmouth 
Cap, Llangua, to 
Hereford. 

North side of Dun- 
dee to Newtyle. 


Aberdulais to Cwm 
Dulais, Glamorgan- 
shire. 


1825 


1825 
1827, 1828. 


1825 
1829, 1840. 


1825 
1827, 1828, 
1835. 


1825 
1825 


1826 
1827. 


1826 
1835, 1839. 


1826 
1827, 1828, 
1825, 1831, 
1832. 1837, 

1839. 


1826 
1829, 1834. 


1826 

1826 

1826 
1830, 1836. 


1826 


Joins No, 3. 
Joins No. 46 . 


Two branches . 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Several to col-| 
lieries, &c. Joins 
23 and 80. | 


To collieries, &c, | 


. |. Joins Nos. 49, 


50,54, and57.(¢ 


To Leith, am 
errow, &c. 


| 


One, to Royton. | 


Joins No, 14 


Joins Nos. 83 
and 85. 
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Railways of Great Britain. 


Original 
Capital. 


Present 
Capital. 


Power used. 


Remarks. 


£. 
47,100 
20,000 


67,100 
in shares. 


40,000 
20,000 


60,000 


31,000 
in shares. 


£. 


21,700 


93,333 


1,832,375 


208,753 


See note (e). 


Horses. 


Horses. 


Horses. 


Locom. & 
fixed 
engines, &c. 


Fixed en- 
gines. 


Chiefly 
locomotive 
engines. 
Locomotive 
engines. 
Three incl. 
planes. 


Horses. 


Horses. 


Locomotive 
and fixed 
engines. 


A plate railway for the con- 
veyance of minerals. Runs pa- 
rallel with the river Rumney. 


For the conveyance of slate to 
the port of Caernarvon. , 


Connects mines and quarries 
withtheBristolchannel. Rises 
490 ft. from the sea. 


For coal, passengers, &c. Single 
track. Rises 422 ft. A tunnel 
822 yards long. 


A plate railway for the convey- 
ance of Portland stone for 
shipment. 


To join the Union canal at 
Uphall. 


To convey stone to the Knot- 
tingley and Govle canal. 


For coal, iron-stone, &c. Some 
passengers conveyed. Gauge 
4 ft. $3 in. 


For passengers and general 
traffic. Gauge 4 ft. 84 in. 
See note (e). 


and 
Chiefly a single 


For coal, merchandize, 
passengers. 
track. 


The line has not been made, 
and is superseded by a branch 
of No. 110. 


A plate railway, for coal, corn, 
&c. <A continuation of Nos. 
12 and 14, 


For passengers and general 
merchandize. Single track. 
Rises 544 ft. 


For minerals, &c. Rises 426 
ft. Connected with the Neath 
Canal. 
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Railways of Great Britain. 


Name. 


Course. 


41. Garnkirk 
and Glasgow 
Railway. 

42. Limerick & 
Waterford 
Railway. 

43. Johnstone 
and Ardrossan 


Bow Ardrossan, 
Railway. 


44. Clarence 
Railway. 


Llanelly 
Railway. 


46. Bridgend 
Railway. 


47. Bristol and 
Gloucestershire 
Railway. 


48. Avon and 
Gloucestershire 
Railway. 


49. Kenyon and 
Leigh Junc- 
tion Railway. 


50. Warring- 
ton and New- 
ton Railway. 


51. Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne and 
Carlisle Rail- 
way. 


52. Wishaw 


and Coltness 
Railway. 


53. Saunders- 
foot Railway 
(and Harbour). 


No. 23, at Cargill 
Colliery, by Garn- 
kirk, to Glasgow. 


City of Limerick to 
the town of Carrick- 
on-Suir. 


Ardrossan Harbour 
to Johnstone, Ayr- 
shire. See note (/). 


The Tees, at Port 
Clarence, to No. 21, 
at Sim Pasture. 


Docks at Llanelly, 
through coal-fields, 
to Llandibie, &c. 


No. 29, at Laleston, 
to Bridgend, Gla- 
morganshire.' 


Bristol to Coalpit 
Heath, Westerleigh, 
Gloucestershire. 


No. 47, at Mangots- 
field, to the Avon, 
near Bitton. 


No. 25, at West 
Leigh, to No. 35, at 
Kenyon. 


‘Warrington to No. 
35, at two points, at 
Newton. 


Newcastle to the ca- 
nal basin at Carlisle. 


No. 23, at Old Monk- 
land, to Chapel, pa- 
rish of Cambusne- 
than. 


Thomas Chapel Moun- 
tain to Saunders- 
foot, Pembroke. 


Date of 

Open: Branches, &e. 

1826 | 1831 | Joins No. 23° . 
1827, 18390. 

1826 Not | Several. One to 

made.| Waterford. 

1827 Two. Joins No. 

1340. | — | 197. 

1828 | ——| Several. Joins 
1829, 1832, Nos. 21, 78, 
1833, 1837. 105, 120, and 

135. 

1828 | 4m.{ Many, to col- 

1833, 1835.) 1833, lieries, &c. 
See p. 

1828 | 1834} Joins No.29 . 

1828 | Aug.| Joins Nos. 48 

1834. | 1835.) and 134. 

See No.134. 
1828 | 1832] To collieries, 
1829 | —— J] Joins Nos, 25 
and 35. 

1829 | 1833 | Joins Nos. 35 
1830, 1835. _and 69. 

1829 | 1839| To Redhengh. 
1832, 1835, Joins Nos. 82 

1838. and 122. 

1829 |64m.| To collieries. 
1834, 1837, —— | Joins No. 23. 

1839. 

1829 | —— | Short branches. 
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Railways of Great Britain. 


Original 
Capital. 


Present 
Capital. 


Power used. 


Remarks. 


L£. 
169,195 


106,666 


500,000 


270,000 


77,000 


46,000 


93,000 


950,000 


160,000 


See No. 134. 


Chiefly 
locomotive 
engines. 


Chiefly 
locomotive 
engines. ; 


Chiefly 
locomotive 
engines. 


Locomotive 
engines. 


Horses. 


Horses. 


Locomotive 
engines. 


Locomotive 
engines. 


Locomotive 
“engines. 


Chiefly lo- 
comotive 
engines. 


Chiefly used for coal and pas- 
sengers, Gauge 4 ft. 8} in. 


The Act has not been carried 
into effect, and has expired. 


For coal, passengers, &c. 
Gauge 4 ft. 84 in. See note 


For coal, passengers, 
Gauge 4 ft. 8} in. 


&e. 


For coal and other minerals. 
Gauge 4 ft. 8} in. 


For minerals, &c. 
rises 190 ft. 


The line 


For coal, stone, &c. Gauge 
4 ft. 8Lin. A tunnel 1540 
{t. long. See note (9). 


To connect quarries and col- 
lieries with the Avon. Gauge 
4 ft. 83 in. 


A single track. Worked as 
part of the Bolton and Leigh 
Railway. 


For passengers and general 
traffic. Gauge 4 ft. 8} in. 
United in 1835 to No. 69. 


For passengers and general 
traffic. Gauge 4 ft. 8} in. 
Partly opened in 1835. 


For minerals, &c. Part still in 
progress, Gauge 4 ft. 8} in. 


For coal, &c. The Act pro- 
vides for the improvement ef 
the harbour. 
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Railways of Great Britain. 


Name. Course. 

54. Wigan | No. 35, at Park-side, 
Branch Rail- | to the town of Wi- 
way. gan. 

55. Leicester & | Town of Leicester to 
Swannington | Swannington, Lei- 
Railway. cestershire. 

56. Leeds and | Marsh-lane, Leeds, to 
Selby Rail- | the Ouse, at Selby. 
way. 


57. St. 
and Runcorn 


Gap Railway. 


58. Polloc and 
Govan Rail- 
way. 

59. Preston and 
Wigan, now 
North Union, 
Railway. 

60. Putherglen 
Railway. 


61. Sheffield & 
Manchester 
Railway. 

62. Manchester 
and Bolton 
Railway. 

63. Dublin and 
Kingstown 
Railway. 

64.’ Belfast and 
Cavehill Rail- 
way. 

65. Bodmin and 


Wadebridge 
Railway. 


66. Festiniog 
Railway. 


67. Hartlepool 
Railway (and 
Docks). 


Cowley-hill Colliery 
to Runcorn Gap, on 
the Mersey. 


Polloe and Govan to 
the Clyde, at Broo- 
miclaw. 


No. 54, at Wigan, to 
Dock-street, Preston. 


Rutherglen Green to 
Wellshot, Lanark- 
shire. 


From No. 35,at Man- 
chester, to Sheffield. 


Irwell-street, Man- 
chester, by the ca- 
nal, to Bolton. 


Westland-row, Dub- 
lin, to Kingstown 
Harbour. 


Stone uarries at 
Cavehill to Belfast 
Harbour. 


From near Bodmin to 
Wadebridge, Corn- 
wall, 


Port Madock, Car- 
narvonshire, to Festi- 


niog, Merionethshire. 


Hartlepool to Moors- 
ley, county of Dur- 
ham. 


Date of 
Open: Branches, &c. 
1830 | Sept. | To New Springs. 
1834. | 1832.| Joins Nos. 35 
and 59. 
1830 | July | To collieries, &. 
1833, 1837.) 1832. | Joias No. 73. 
1830 | Sept. | Joins Nos. 100 
1835. | 1834.} and 101. 
1830 | —— | To collieries, &c, 
1834, 1838. Joins No. 35. 
1830 | —— | To Rutherglen, 
1831, 1837. &c. See No. 60. 
1831 Oct. | Joins Nos. 54, 
1834, 1840.) 1838.] 117, and 129. 
1831 Not | Intended to join 
made.| No. 58. 
1831 Not « 
made. 

1831 | May,| Joins Nos. 25 
1832, 1835, 1838. and 129. See 
1838. also note (e). 

1831 Dec. 

1834. | 1834. 

1832 | Sept. 

1835. | 1840. 

1832 | 1834 | To Bodmin, &c. 

1835. 

1832 | April e 

1838. | 1836. 

1832 | 1836 | To Durham, &c. 
1834, 1840. Joins Nos. 75 

and 120. 
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Railways of Great Britain. 71 
rior Power used. Remarks. 
£. £. 
7 70,000 ee Locomotive| For passengers and general 
Br. 17,500 engines. | traffic. Gauge 4 ft. 84 in. 
3 $7,500 United in 1834 to No. 59. 
16 90,000 175,000 | Chiefly lo- | For coal, lime, passengers, &c. 
20,000 comotive Gauge 4 ft. 8h in. A tunnel 
110,000 éngi nes. 1} mile long. ‘ 
20 210 000 340,000 |Locomotive| For passengers and general 
90 000 engines. traffic. Gauge 4 ft. 84 in. A 
300,000 tunnel half a mile long. 
Total | 120,000 220,000 |Locomotive| Chiefly for coal, but a few 
12 30.000 and fixed | passengers conveyed. Gauge 
150,000° engines. 4 ft. 84 in. 
10,000 66,000 : For the conveyance of coal, 
5,000 &c., to the Broomielaw.. 
15,000 Gauge 4 ft. 84 in. 
152 | 250,000 730,000 |Locomotive| For passengers and general 
83000 |with No.54.| engines. traffic. Gauge 4+ ft. 84 in. 
333,000 United in 1834 to No. 54. 
15,000 For coal, &c. The line has 
5,000 not, we believe, been con- 
20,000 structed. 
530,000 as ~ « This line has not been made, 
176,000 and is superseded by No. 116. 
706,000 
10 |. 204,000 650,000 | Locomotive} For passengers and general 
in shares, &c. engines. traffic. Gauge 4 ft. 82 in.. 
Made by the Canal Company. 
53 | 200,000 Locomotive} For passengers and general 
sae engines. | traffic. Gauge 4 ft. 84 in. 
2 7,500 38,200 «8 For the conveyance of stone,. 
2.500 &c. 
10,000 
12 22,500 35,500 |Locomotive| For minerals, passengers, &c. 
8 000 engines | Gaugeift.8}in. Single track. 
30,500 Speed 8 miles per hour. 
134 24,185 50,185 | Horses. | For the conveyance of slates. 
10,000 Gauge about 2 ft. A tunnel 
34,135 of 750 yards forming. 
15 209,000 492,000 | Locomotive} Chiefly for coal. A few pas- 
70,000 engines. | sengers conveyed. Gauge 
279,000 4 ft. 84 in. 
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72 Railways of Great Britain. 
© Date of 
Name. Course. Open Branches, &c, 

68. Exeter and | Canal basin at Exe- | 1832 | Not oe 
Crediton Rail- | ter to Crediton. made. 

69.Grand Junc-| No. 71, at Birming- | 1833 | July | Joins Nos.50,71, 
tion Rail- | ham, to No. 50, at | 1834, 1835) 1837.| 87,91, 118, and 
way. Warrington. 1838, 1840. 

70. Whitby | Whitby Harbour to | 1833 | May | To Whitby stone 
and Picker- | Pickering, North | 1837. | 1836.| quarries. 
ing Railway. | Riding of Yorkshire. 

71. Lendonand | Euston-grove, Lon- | 1833 | Sept.| Joins Nos. 67, 
Birmingham | don, to Nova Scotia- | 1835, 1837,| 1838. | 87, 91, 93, 98, 
Railway. gardens, Birming- | 1899. and 99. See also 

ham. 104. 

72. London & | Tooley-street, near | 1833 | Dec. | Joins No. 79. 
Greenwich London Bridge, to | 1837, 1838,} 1838. See also 94. 
Railway. Greenwich. 1839, 1840. 

73. Coleorton | No. 55, at Swanning- | 1833 | —— | Joins No. 55 . 
Railway. ton, to collieries, &c. 

at Coleorton. 

74,  Bilaydon, | No. 51, at Blaydon, | 1834 ee | Several allowed. 
Gateshead, i to Hebburn Quay, See Nos. 51 and 
Rail- south of the Tyne, 105. 

75. Durham | No. 67, at Moorsley, | 1834 | Aug. | To Houghton-le- 
Junction Rail-| tothe Stanhopeand | 1837. | 1838.| Spring. Joins 
way. Tyne Railway, at No. 67. 

Usworth. 

76. Hayle | Port of Hayleto Red- | 1834 | —— | To Portreath,&c. 

Railway. ruth and adjacent | 1836. &e. Joins No. 
mines, Cornwall. 24, 
77. London | Nine Elms, London, | 1834 | May | See No.133. . 
= to near the Docks, 1840. | 
now Lon- 
lon and South. | Southampton. 
Western Rail- 
way. 

78. _ Durham | CityofDurhamtothe | 1834 | 1836 | To collieries, &e. | 
and Sunder- | sea at Sunderland. 1837. Joins No. 44. 
land Railway, 

79. — London | No. 72, 12 mile from | 1835 | June! Joins Nos. 72 
and Croydon | London Bridge, to | 1836, 1838, 1839./ and 128. 

Railway. Croydon. 1839, 1840. 

80. Slamannan | No. 34 to the Union | 1835 | 1840 | To Bathgate, &c. 
Railway. Canal near Linlith- | 1837, 1839. Joins No. 34. 

gow. 

$1. Preston and | No. 117, at Preston, | 1835 | July | Joins No. 117 
Wyre Railway, | to Fleetwood-on- | 1837, 1839.) 1840. 

(and Harbour). 


Wyre, Lancashire. 
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Railways of Great Britain. 


Length 
| Power used. Remarks. 
| 25,600 The railway h 
ee e railway has not been 
| 12,000 formed, and the Act has ex- 
| 47,000 pired. 
| $24 | 1,040,000 | 1,957,800 | Locomotive| For passengers and general 
346,000 with No.50.| engines, | traffic. Gauge 4 ft. 84 in. 
United with Nos. 50 and‘118. 
| 24 80,000 135,000 | Horses, & | For P pages and general 
25,000. twoincl. | traffic. Gauge 4 ft. 8h in. A 
105,000 planes, | single track. 
2112 2,500,000 | 5,500,000 | Locomotive} For passengers and _ general 
nete (hk). | eng. One | traffic. Gauge 4 ft. 83 in. 
| 3,335,000 incl. plane.| Part opened in 1837. 
| 33 400,000 993,000 |Locomotive| Chiefly for passengers. Gauge 
133,000 engines. 4 it. 8h in. Opened to Dept- 
533,000 ford, 34 miles, in 1836. 
+ 25,000 ee Horses. | For the conveyance of coal, &c. 
000 Gauge 4 ft. 83 in. 
31,000 
- 60,000 - . . | Part of the line is bought by 
20,000. No. 51. 
80,000 
oe 80,000 130,000 |Locomotive| Chiefly for coal, &e. Some pas- 
34.000 engines. | sengers conveyed. 
114,000 
12 64,000 ee Locomotive| Chiefly for the conveyance of 
Bi. 34; —_16,000 enginesand| minerals. 
380,000 incl. planes. 

763 | 1,000,000 1,860,000 |Locomotive| For passengers and general 
<n. engines. | traffic. Gauge 4 ft. 8} in. 
1,330,000 Part opened in 1838. 

16 | 102,000 256,000 | Fixeden- | Chiefly for coal. A few pas- 
in shares. gines. sengers conveyed. Principally 

a single track. 
8? 140,000 741,000 |Locomotive| For passengers and _ general 
45,000 engines. | traffic. Gauge 4 ft. 8} in. 
185,000 
124 86,000 186,666 |Locomotive| Chiefly for minerals; but some 
20.000 engines, | passengers. Gauge 4 ft, 82 in. 
106,000 Partly single track. 
130,000 400,000 |Locomotive| For passengers and_ general 
40, engines, | traffic. Gauge 4 ft. 84 in. 
170,000 Chiefly a single track. 
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74 Railways of Great Britain. 
Date of 
Name. Course. — Open: Branches, &c. 

82. Brandling | No.5l,at Redheugh, | 1835 | Sept. | Joins No.51 , 
Junction to South Shields and _ | 1836, 1838.) 1839, 

Railway. to Monkwearmouth. 

83. Newtyle & | No. 39, at Newtyle, | 1835 Feb. | Joins Nos. 39 
Coupar Angus | to Coupar Angus, | 1828. | 1837.| and 85. 
Railway. Forfarshire. 

84, Paisley and | Paisley to the Clyde, | 1835 | April * + 

Renfrew Rail-| at Renfrew Ferry. 1837, 
way. 

85. Newtyle | Nos. 39 and 83, at | 1835 | ——/ Joins Nos. 39 
andGlammiss| Newtyle, to Glam- and 83. 
Railway. miss, Forfarshire. 

86. Great | Paddington, London, | 1835 | 75 m.| To Bradford and 
Western to Temple Mead, | 1836. 1837,, Aug. | Trowbridge. 
Railway. Bristol. 1839. | 1840. | See92, 97, &99. 

87.Birmingham| No. 71, &c. at Bir- | 1836 | 40 m.| To Tewkesbury, 
and Glouces- | mingham, to No. 1837. | Sept.| &e. &c. Joins 
ter Railway. 97, at Cheltenham. 1840. | 71 and 97 

88. Dundee & | Trades-lane, Dundee, | 1836 | April | Joins No. 90 . 
Arbroath to Arbroath Har- 1840. 

Railway. bour. 

89, Ulster Rail- | From near Durham- | 1836 | 8 m. ee 
way. street, Belfast, by Aug. 

Lisburn, to Armagh. 1839. 


90. Arbroath 
and Forfar 
Railway. 
91. Birmingham 
and Derby 
Junction 
Railway. 
92. Bristol 
and Exeter 
Railway. 
93. Aylesbury 
Railway. 


94. Deptford 
Pier Junc- 
tion Railway. 

95. South- 
Eastern Rail- 
way. 


Ne. 88, at Arbroath 
Harbour, to Forfar. 


Nos. 98 and 107, at 
Derby, to No. 71, 
&c. at Birmingham. 


No. 86, at Bristol, 
by Bridgewater, to 
Exeter. 


No. 71, near Tring, 
35 miles from Lon- 


don, to Aylesbury. 


No. 72, at High- 
street, Deptford, to 
Deptford Pier. 


No. 128, at Redhill, 
20 miles from Lon- 
don, to Dover. 


Joins No. 88 . 


.| To No. 71, at 


Hampton, &c. 
See 71,107, &c. 


Six branches in- 
tended. Joins 
No. 86. 


Joins No.71 . 


Joins No. 72 . 


Joins No. 128 . 


| 
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1836 | Jan. | 
1840. | 1839. 
| 
1836 | 38}m 
1836 {In pro- 
i 1838, 1840.) gress. | 
| 
| 
1839. 
1836 | Not | 
; 1839. yet 
made 
1836 |b pro), 
gress. 
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Railways of Great Britain. 


Length | 
Cathal Power used. Remarks. 
£. 
Total 0,000 460,000 ‘Locom.eng.| For passengers, coal, &c. Gauge 
154. 36 000 , Some incl. | 4 ft. 84 in. Partly opened in 
146,000 planes. June, 1839. 
B 15.200 40,200 | Horses. | For passengers and _ general 
_5,000 traffic. Worked by the Qundee 
20,200 and Newtyle RailwayCompany. 
3} 23,000 - Locomotive| For passengers to steam-boats, 
10,000 engines. goods, &c. 
33,000 
20,000 % For passengers and general 
6,600 traffic. 
26,600 
1172 | 2,500.000 | 4,999,999 |Locomotive| For passengers and general 
note (i). engines. trafic, Gauge 7 ft. Part 
3,333,333 opened in June, 1838. 

45 950,000 oe Locomotive| For passengers and _ general 
Brs. 8.| —316.666 engines. | traffic. Gauge 4 ft.&4in, To 
1,266,666 use 64 miles of No. 97. 

162 | 100,000 Locomotive! Eor passengers and general 

000 engines. | traffic. Gauge 5 ft.6 in, 143 
140,000 miles opened October, 1838. 
36 600.000 ee Locomotive} For passengers and _ general 
200,000 engines. | traffic. The remainder of the 
800,008 line is in progress. 
15 70,000 160,000 |Locomotive} For passengers and general 
35,000 engines. | traffic. Gauge 5 ft. Gin. Single 
105,000 track, 5 miles opened 1838, 
Total} 630,000 | 1,056,666 |Locomotive! For passengers and general 
48%, | _200.000 eng. and | traffic. Gauge 4 ft. 8} in. 
830,000 two incl. 
planes. 
754 | 1,500,000 Locomotive! For passengers and general 
Brs.8.} _ 500,000 eng.intend-, traffic. Geuge 7 ft. To be 
2,000,000 ed. leased to No. 86 Company. 
7 50,000 oe Locometive| For passengers and general 
16.000 engines. | traffic. Gauge 4 ft. 8} in. 
66,000 Leased to No. 71 Company. 
783 60,008 120,000 |Locomotive ——— between No. 72 
yards.} _20,000 engines steam-boatsontheThames. 
$0,000 allowed. 
66 | 1,400,000 ee Locomotive} For passengers and general 
450 engines in-| traffic. Formerly intended to 
1,850,000 tended. | commence at Croydon. 
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Railways of Great Britain. 


Date of 
Acts. 


Date of 
Open- 
ing. 


Branches, &:>. 


96. Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne and 
North Shields 
Railway. 


97. Cheltenham 
& Great Western 
Union Railwey. 


98. Midland 
Counties Rail- 
way. 


99.  Birming- 
ham, Bristol, 
and Thames 
Junction, now 
West London 
Railway. 

100. Hull and 
Selby Rail- 
way. 

101. York and 
North Mid- 
land Railway. 


102. Taff Vale 
Railway. 


103. Northern 
and Eastern 
Railway. 

104. London 
Grand Junc- 
tion Railway. 


105. Great 
Northof Eng- 
land Railway. 


106. Eastern 
Counties Rail- 
way. 

107. North 
Midland 
Railway. 
308. Thames 


Haven Railway 
(and Dock) 


Pilgrim-street, New- 
castle, to North 
Shields. 


No. 86, at Swindon, 
by Strond and Glou- 
cester, to Chelten- 
ham. 


No. 71, at Rugby, to 
Nottingham, and to 
Derby. 


Nos. 71 and 86, near 
Holsden-green, to 
Kensington. 


Humber Dock, Hull, 
to No. 56, at Selby. 


Tanner-row, York, to 
No. 107 at Altofts, 
West Riding of 
Yorkshire. 


Merthyr Tydfil to the 
Port of Cardiff, Gla- 
morganshire. 


No. 106, at Stratford, 
to Bishop’s Stortford. 
See p. 97. 


Skinner-street, City of 
London, to No. 71 
at Camden Town. 


No. 101, at York, by | 


Darlington, to Red- 
heugh, Gateshead. 


Shoreditch, London, 
to Norwich and Yar- 
mouth. 


Derby, adjoining Nos. 
91 and 98, to oer 


No. 106 at Romford 
to the Thames at 
Shell Haven. 


1836 
1840. 


1836 
1838. 


1836 
1838, 1840. 


1836 
1840. 


1837. 


1836 
1837, 1840. 


1826 
1839, 1840. 


1836 


1836 
1837, 1839. 


1836 
1838. 


1836 
1837, 1839. 


1836 


June 
1839. 


In pro 
gress. 


June 
1840. 


In pro- 
gress. 


July 
1840. 


June 
1840. 


14 m. 
Oct. 
1840. 


16 m. 
Sept. 
1810. 


Not 
made. 


In pro- 
gress. 


174m. 
July 
1840. 


July 
1840. 


Not 


made. 


To the New 
Quay at North 
Shields. 


To Cirencester. 
Joins. 86, 87, 
and 134. 


To Mountsorrel, | 
&c. Joins 71, 
91, and 107, 

Joins Nos. 71 

and 86. 


Joins No. 56 . 


Branchesto Nos. 
56 and 107. 
Joins also 105. 


Several,to mines, 
&e. 


Joins No. 106 . | 


Intended to join 
No. 71. 


To York 
Durham. See 
21, 44, 101,120. 


Joins No. 103. | 
See also No. 108. 


To a colliery. 
Joins 91, 98, 101, 
109, and 110. 


Intended to join 
No, 106. 
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Railways of Great Britain. 


Present 


Capital. 


Power used. 


Remarks. 


6 


234 
Brs. 4. 


244 
Brs. 
17. 


30 
See p 
97. 


23 


400,000 
1,200,000 
400,000 
1,600,000 


600,000 
200.000 
800,000 


1,000,000 
150,000 
1,150,000 


1,600,000 
533,333 
2,135,333 
1,500,000 
500,000 
2,000,000 
450,000 
150,000 
600,000 


£. 
320,000 


1,533,000 


280,000 


ee Locomotive 
engines.} 

335,000 | Locomotive 
111,666 | engines. 

446,666 

620,000 |Locomotive 
engines. 

720,000 |Locomotive 
240,000 | engines. 

960,000 

ee Locomotive 
engines 

allowed. 

1,330,000 | Locomotive 
engines. 

Locomotive 

| engines. 

3,000,000 Locomotive 
engines. 

‘Locomotive 
engines 


Locomotive 
engines. 


Locomotive 
engines 
intended. 


Locomotive 
engines, 


See 
note (k). 


| allowed. 


Chiefly for passengers. An ex- 
tension to Tynemouth is pro- 
posed. 


For passengers and _ general 
traffic. Gauge 7 ft. To be 
leased to No. 86 Company. 


For passengers and _ general 
traffic. Gauge 4ft.9in. 153 
miles opened June, 1839, 


To connect Nos. 7) and 86 with 
the Thames by means of the 
Kensington Canal. 


For passengers and general 
traffic. Gauge 4 ft. 9 in. Very 
straight and level. 


For passengers and general 
traffic. Gauge 4 ft. 9 14 
miles opened May, 1839, 


For minerals, merchandize, and 
passengers, 


For passengers and _ general 
traffic. Gauge 5 ft. Chiefly a 
single track. See p. 97. 


For passengers, &c. Was com- 
menced, but’ not proceeded 
with. Act expired. 


For passengers and general 
traffic. Gauge 4 ft. 84 in. 
44 m. to open November 1840. 


For passengers and general 
traffic. Gauge 5 feet. 104 
miles opened June, 1839. 


For passengers and general 
traffic. Gauge 4 ft.9 in. 40 
miles opened May, 1840. 


For coal, merchandize,” and 
passengers. Some land taken, 
but not in progress. 
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Railways of Greai Britain. 


Date of 


Open- 
fag. 


Branches, &c. 


109. Sheffield 
and Rother- 
ham Railway. 


110. Manchester 
and Leeds 
Railway. 


111. Preston &' 
Longridge | 
Railway. 


112. Commer- 
cial, now Lon- 
don & Black- 
wall Railway. 


113. Launceston 
and Victoria 
Railway. 

114. Edinburgh, 
Leith, and New- 
haven Railway. 


115. Dublinand 
Drogheda 
Railway. 

116. Sheffield, 
Ashton - under - 


Lyne, and Man- 
chester Railway. 


117. Lancaster 
and = Preston 
Junction Rail- 


Way. 
118. Chester 
and Crewe 


Railway. 


119. Manchester 
and Birming- 
ham Railway. 


120. Great North 
of England, Cla- 
rence, aud Har- 
tlepool Junction 
Railway. 


121. Dundalk 
Western 
Railway. 


Sheffield to near 
Westgate, Rother- 
ham, 


Manchester, (see note 
¢) to No. 107 at Nor- 
manton. 


Preston, near St. 
Paul’s-square, to 
Longridge Fell. 

Fenchurch - street, 
London, to Bruns- 


wick Wharf, Black- 
wall. 


Launceston to Tre- 
moutha Haven, 
Cornwall. 


Princes-street, Edin- 
burgh to Trinity 
Harbour. 

The Custom House 
Quay, Dublin, to 
Drogheda. 

Spital- fields, Shef- 
field, to No. 119 at 
Manchester. 


No. 59 at Dock-street 
Preston, to Lancas- 
ter. 


No. 69, near Crewe 
Hall, Cheshire, to 
No. 124 at Chester, 


Stere-street, Man- 
chester, to No. 69, 
at Crewe. 


A branch of 67 at 
Castle Eden, to 
Merrington, Durham. 


Dundalk, county 
Louth, to Bailaty, 


1836 
1839. 


1836 


1837,1840.| gress. 


1837 


county Monaghan. 


- Oct. 


Oct. 
1838. 


41m, 


1840. 


May, 
1840. 


3} m. 
July 
1840. 


Not 
made. 


In pro- 
gress. 


In pro- 


In pro- 
gress. 


June, 


Oct. 
1840. 


5} m. 


June, 


1840, 


To Greasborough. 
Joins No. 107. 


To Oldham, Ha- 
lifax, &c. Joins 


107. See note (7) 


ee 


To the East and | 
India | 


West 
Docks. 


To Leith, aban- 


doned 1839. 


Joins No. 119. 


Joins Nos. 59 
and 81. 


Joins Nos. 69, 
119, and 124. 


To Macclesfield. 
Joins Nos. 69, 
116, and 118. 


To join Nos. 44, 


67, and 105. 
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Railways of Great Britain. 


Original 
Capital. 


Present 
Capital. 


Power used. | 


Remarks. 


2} 


32 


40 


1,733,000 


£. 
100,000 
30.000 


130,000 


1,300,000 
433,000 


30,000: 
10,000 
40,000 


220,000 
100,000 

40,000 
140,000 


600,000 
200,000 


800,000 
700,000 
233.000 
933,000 


£. 
200,000 


2,599,000 


ee 


488,000 


engines, 


Locomotive 
eng. Incl, 
pl. on brs. 


Horses. 


Fixed eng. 
_intended. 


Locomotive 
engines 
intended. 
Locomotive 
engines 
intended. 


Locomotive 
engines. 


For 


Locomotive, For passengers, coal, and general 


traffic. Gauge 4 ft. 84 in. 


For passengers ard general 


traffic. Gauge 4 ft.9 in. 15} 
miles opened in July, 1839. 


single track. 


progress. 


For passengers, 


tunnel 1000 


traffic. 
Act of 1840. 


rs and 


goods, &c. 
yards long, 
wide, and 16 ft. high. 


For 


For the conveyance of Long- 
ridge stone, goods, &c. 


A 


For passengers and_ general 
traffic. Gauge 5 ft. 04 in. 


Connected with the “ Duke of 
Cornwall’s Harbour.” 


Not in 


A 
12 ft 


general 
Capital reduced by 


For passengers and general 


traffic. A tunnel 3 m. long. 
16 ft. wide, for one track. 


passengers and general 


traffic. Gauge 4 ft. 84 in. 


458,333 


Locomotive 
engines. 


Locomotive 
engines. 


Locomotive 
engines 
intended. 


Intended 
for horse 
power. 


| 


and general 
el 4 ft. 84 in, 
United to No ¢ 69 in 1840. 


traffic. 
See page 95. 


To unite with No. 105, 


For passengers and general 
Gauge 4 ft. 84 in. 


and a 


branch of No. 44, near] Mer- 


rington. 


For passengers, &c. 


Works 


commenced in May, 1839. 
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Date of 
Date of Open- Branches, &e. 
Acts. in g- 


122. Maryport 
and Carlisle 
Railway. 


123. Great 
Leinster and 
Munster Rail- 
way. 

124. Chester & 
Birkenhead 
Railway. 


125. Cork and 
Passage 
Railway. 


126. Glasgow, 
Paisley, and 
Greenock. 


127. Glasgow, 

Paisley, Kilmar 

nock, and Ayr 
Railway. 


128. London & 
Brighton; 
Railway. 

129. Boiton & 
Preston 
Railway. 

130. Bishop 
Auckland and 
Weardale Rail- 
way. 

131. Taw Vale 
(& 
Dock). 

132. Edinburgh 


and Glasgow 
Railway. 


133. Gosport 
Branch Rail- 
way. 

134. Bristol & 
Gloucester 
(extension) 
Railway. 

135. West 


Durham 
Railway. 


Harbour of Maryport 
to No. 5l at Carlisle. 


Dublin, by Naas, 
Athy, and Carlow, 
to Kilkenny. 


No. 118 at Chester, 
to the Mersey at 
Birkenhead. 


Cork to Passage. en- 
trance of Cork Har- 
bour. 


Near Glasgow Bridge, 
Glasgow to Gree- 
nock. 


Glasgow to Paisley 
by No. 126, and 
thence to Ayr. 


No. 79, near Croy- 
don, to Brighton. 


No. 62 at Bolton, by 
Chorley, to No. 59 
at Euxton. 


Black Boy branch of 
21,to Witton Park 
colliery, Durham. 


Barnstaple to an in- 
tended dock at Fre- 
mington, Devon. 


Haymarket, Edin- 
burgh, to North 
Queen-street, Glas- 
gow. 

No. 77, near Bishop- 
stoke, to Gosport. 


No. 47 at Wester- 
leigh to No. 97 at 
Standish, Glouces- 
tershire. 


Byer’s Green branch 
of No. 44, to Crook 
and Billy-row, Dur- 
ham. 


Jvins No. 51. 


Juins No.118. 


-| To quays, &c. 


Joins No. 127. 


-| To Kilmarnock, 


&c. See Nos. 
6, 43, and 126. 


To Shoreham, 
&c. Joins Nos. 
79 and 95. 


Joins Nos. 59 
and 62. 


To Crook. Joins 
No. 21. 


-| To Falkirk, for 


horse power. 


Joins No. 77. 


Joins Nos. 47) 
and 97. 


Jvins No. 44. 


80 
Name. Cours | 
| | 
July, 
1840. 
~ 
| 
| 1337 | Sept. | | 
| | 1840. | 
| 1837 
| 1837 | 92m | 
1840. | Sept. 
| | 1840. | 
| 1837 | 40m | 
FF | 1840. | Aug. | 
| 
May 
| 1840. | 
| | 
gress. | 
| 
: 1838 (In pro- | 
gress. 
1838 Iu pro | 
| 
1839 In 
| gress. 
gress. 
| 
June, 
180. 
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47 


Length) Original Present 

wine. Capital. Capital. Power used. Remarks. 
£. 

28 180,000 Locomotive] For passengers and general 
60,000 engines, traffic. The part opened is 
ane chiefly for coal. 

733 800,000 oe Locomotive | For passengers and _ general 
265,000 engines | traffic. The land required has 

| 1.065,000 intended. | been agreed for in 1840. 

| 143 250,000 499,999 |Locomotive| For passengers and general 

83,833 engines. | traffic. Gauge4 ft. 83 in. 

| 333,333 

| 6} 200,000 oe Locomotive} For passengers, &c. To con- 

66,000 engines nect with a steam-boat pier. 

| 266,000 intended. | Not in progress. 

| | 400,000 Locomotive; For passengers and general 

133,333 engines, | traffic. Gauge 4 ft. 8} in. 
533,333 *64 m. joint iine with 127. 

*40 625,000 Locomotive] For passengers and general 

Brs, 208,000 engines. | traffic. Gauge 4 ft. 8} in. 

17 433,000 *64 m. joint line with 126. 

414 | 1,800,000 ee Locomotive; For passengers and general 

Brs. 600, engines. | traffic. Gauge 4 ft. 8} in. 

19% | 2,400,000 

14} 380,000 ee Locomotive | For passengers and general 

. 126,000 engines | traffic. Formerly intended to 
306,000 intended. | go direct to Preston. 

72,000 Locomotive} For coal, passengers, &c. 
24,000 engines 
96,000 allowed. 

24 5,000 Locomotive! For passengers, merchandize, 
een engines &e. A tunnel 418 yards long, 
“20,000 allowed. | for one track only. 

46 ee Locom.eng.| For passengers and general 

Br. 1 One in- traffic. Gauge 4 ft. $3 in. 

1,200,000 clined plane 

15Z ee Locomotive} For passengers and general 

aaa engines traffic. Constructing by No. 
, intended. | 77 Company. 

22 Locomotive| For. passengers and general, 

333,000 engines traffic. Gauge 4 ft. 8} in 
intended. | See note (g)-, 

5} Locom.eng.| Chiefly for minera's. Com- 

$3,330 One incl. | menced Lefore the Act was ob- 
plane. tained. 
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97,835 passengers in the course of the first year, being about 313 
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(a.) The Act of 1834 authorized the raising of 12,0007. by new 
shares, and 6,000/. by loan, for the purpose of converting the line into an 
edge-railway, for the use of locomotive engines. It has not, however, been 
put in force, and the tramway, with the exception of two or three miles 
near Llanelly, is now impassable for want of repairs. 

(6.) The company being unable to raise the whole of the original 
capital, obtained the Act of 1806, for making up the amount by new 
shares or loan. The line, being interfered with, has been purchased and 


closed rage London and Brighton Railway Company. 


(¢c.) Act of 1837, which we believe has not been carried into 
efiect, authorizes the raising of 40,000/. by new shares, for converting 
this line into an edge-railway for the use of locomotive engines. 

(d.) The main line from Witton Park Colliery to Stockton is about 
28, or to Middlesbrough, 32 miles; and the total length of the lines 
specified in the Acts of Parliament is about 40 miles. As the chairman 
of the company, in a letter to the Irish Railway Commissioners, gives 
the total length as 54 miles, it rs that the company have exceeded 
their parliamentary powers. The total parliamentary capital is 252,000/., 
though the sum stated in the table is said to have been spent upon the 
undertaking. About,28 miles of the line has a double track. 

(e.) The Act of 1839, which empowers the company to raise 208,000/. 
for making a branch of about a mile long to connect withthe Manchester 
and Leeds and Manchester and Bolton railways, has not yet been carried 
into effect. 

(f.) This railway, as described in the table, was to be substituted for 
part of the projected Glasgow and Ardrossan canal, which was made only 
as far as Johnstone. Being unable to raise more than 28,300/., the com- 
pany only formed the railway from Ardrossan to Kilwinning, 5$ miles, 
with branches extending about 6} miles. This was a single line, worked 
by horses, but it is now being improved and doubled, toform a locomotive 
engine line in connection with that from Glasgow to Ayr. 

¢g-) The Act of 1839, for making au extension from this railway at a 
point 7} miles from Bristol to the Cheltenham and Great Western Union 
railway at Standish, 7} miles from Gloucester, (No. 134 in the table), 
confers powers for the improvement of this line to adapt it to working by 
locomotive engines. 

(h.) The directors of the London and Birmingham railway have been 
authorized to borrow 250,000/, additional, of which 150,000/. has been 
already obtained on éoan-notes. 

(%.) The directors of the Great Western have in like manner been 
authorized to raise 600,000/. additional on loan-notes. 

(&.) Part of this line is lent for the trial of Clegg and Samuda’s Atmo- 
spheric apparatus, which, if successful, is to be used to work the railway. 

(2.) One of the branches authorized by the Act of 1839, is an extension 
to Hunt’s Bank, Manchester, to unite with the line mentioned in note (e.) 


Before proceeding to notice the railways opened in the past 
year we may briefly allude to the | 

Arbroath and Forfar Railway, which, though opened on Jan- 
uary 3, 1839, was not mentioned in the last volume of the Com- 
panion. It is a single line, and extends from the harbour at 
Arbroath, where it joins the railway from Dundee, to Forfar, in 
the vale of Strathmore, a distance of fifteen miles and a quarter. 
Before the railway was formed the passenger traflic of the district 
was scarcely sufficient to support one coach; but the advantages 
of railway speed, combined with very moderate fares, attracted 
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r diem, exclusive of Sundays, when the railway is closed. 
Within the first fifteen months the railway conveyed on an aver- 
age more than 170 tons of goods daily. 

The first section of the Ulster Railway, the second passenger 
line eonstructed in Ireland, was opened in August, 1839, and has 
already established a traffic exceeding 1000 passengers daily, 
though extending only from Belfast to Lisburn, a distance of 
eight miles. A further portion of the railway is in progress, and 
will probably be opened in 1841. 

The railway openings of 1840, which far exceed in extent those 
of any previous year, may be classed as follows: 

Lines partially opened previous to, and completely in, 1840: 

| 


Dundee and Arbroath. . . 


London and South-Western . . . . 76 18 
Midland Counties. . . . . . 57 414 
York and North Midland. 27 124 
Lines entirely opened in 1840: - 723 
es. 
Preston and Longridge 7 
Lancaster and Preston 20% 


North Midland . — 
Halland Selby . . . 
Preston and Wyre . 
Slamannan ... 
Belfast and Cavehill (about) 
Chester and Birkenhead. . 
Chester and Crewe . . 
Stockton and Hartlepuol. . 


207 
Lines partially opened before, and further so during 1840: 
. Totallength. | Open Opened 1840, 
Miles. Miles. Miles. 
Eastern Counties . . . . 126 174 
w, Paisley, 
an Ayr @ ley, e 573 40 295 
Manchester and Leeds . . . 56 4l 273 
Lines first partiall = 
ines first parti ned in 1840: . 
¥ Pe Total length. Opened I8¢0.’ 
Miles, Miles, 
Manchester and Birmingham . . 72} 52 
Birmingham and Gleucester. . «~ 53 (about) 40 
London and Blackwall a 34 
Maryport and Carlisle 28 
Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock. . 225 (about) 94* 
Northern and Eastem. . . 30 16 
Taff Vale e e e e 412 I2 


* Ineluding 64 miles joint line between Glasgow 
end dedunting whidh the tetalis. "} 
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The total length of railway brought into operation in the year, 
down to the early part of October, is about 4823 miles, which will 
probably be increased to more than 500 miles before the end of 
December. The openings being ‘so numerous, our notices must 
be short, especially of those lines which are not yet completed. 

Of the first class, those which were partly opened before, and 
completed in, the past year, the Dundee and Arbroath Railway 
was partially opened in October, 1838, but not completed to the 
Dundee terminus till April, 1840, an intermediate opening having 
taken place in the summer of 1839. It extends along the coast 
from the harbour of Dundee to that of Arbroath, where it joins 
the Arbroath and Forfar railway. The line is remarkably level 
and free from objectionable curves. It has a double track 
throughout, the gauge, or width between the rails, being five feet 
six inches, or seven and a half inches more than it is on most 
English railways. In the twelve months ending April 30, 1840, 
the number of passengers conveyed was 187,299, or 598 daily, 
exclusive of Sundays, the trains not running on that day. The 
gross receipts from passengers during the above period were 
8,724. 12s. 7$d., the total revenue being 10,6207. 1s. 3jd. The 
eventual success of the undertaking cannot be judged of from the 
receipts of this year, as the line was complete during but one 
month of it, and during the first month only fourteen and a half 
miles were open. It appears from a return published in the 
Appendix to the Reports of the Railway Committee, that in the 
seven months from October 1839, to April 1840, of a total num- 
ber of 87,469, no less than 61,876, or upwards of 70 per cent., 
were third class passengers, who were carried at the rate of seven- 
eighths of a penny per mile, and produced 55 per cent. of the re- 
ceipts from this department of traffic. The outlay upon the works 
of the line is stated in the same document to amount to 105,000/., 
in addition to which a sum of 23,000/. was required for station- 
houses, engines, carriages, &c., which were not included in the 
Parliamentary estimate. 

London and South-Western Railway.—This important and 
interesting line was rendered available to the public throughout 
its whole length on the 11th of May, 1840, by the opening of the 
intermediate portion between Basingstoke and Winchester. 
Though projected some years earlier, the Act authorizing its con- 
struction, did not pass until July, 1834. As in many other in- 
stances, the original estimates of cost were found to be much too 
small, and this circumstance, combined with some distrust on the 
part of the public as to the commercial success of the undertaking, 
impeded the progress of the works. The amendment Act of 1837 
gave the company additional powers for raising money, and also 
authorized some material improvements in the course of the rail- 
way. By these deviations a tunnel at Popham, which formed 
part of the original plan, was rendered unnecessary, so that the 
whole line of seventy-six miles and three-quarters is without any 
tunnel of considerable extent; a circumstance very favourable to 
a railway having so extensive a passenger traffic as that under 
notice. By making some alterations in the inclinations or gra- 
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dients, the total amount of earth-work has been reduced from 
16,000,000 to about 11,000,000 of cubic yards, which gives an 
average of 142,000 cubic yards per mile, about the same as on the 
London and Birmingham railway. The gradients nowhere exceed 
1 in 250, or rather more than twenty-one feet per mile. The Lon- 
don terminus of the railway, at Nine Elms, near the south end of 
Vauxhall bridge, is well situated for economy and convenient con- 
nexion with the Thames; since, though by rails laid across the 
public road, loaded waggons can pass from the station on to a wharf 
adjoining the river, it has interfered with comparatively little pro- 
perty of value. The station buildings are extensive and commo- 
dious, and the main entrance is handsome. The works of the 
railway, though comprising much extensive cutting and embank- 
ment, do not require any detailed notice. They have been 
principally executed under the superintendence of Mr. Locke, 
engineer of the Grand Junction railway, who in 1837, succeeded 
Mr. Giles, the original engineer of this company. 

The following statement respecting the cost of the railway is 
condensed from the half yearly report of the company, and is 
made up to June 30, 1840. 


Expenditure in raising the capital, procurin ah. 
of Parliament’ &c. 41,467 2 0 
Land, compensation, &c.. 291,200 2 5 
Works of road and stations . . . . . 1,114,605 5 2 
Rails, chairs, and sleepers . . - 340,006 0 7 
Wagons, tools, stores, &c. « 59,566 4 4 
Engines and carriages. 140,325 16 0 
Surveying and engineering . 33,448 19 6 
Salaries, rent, incidental expenses, &c. . . 24,729 3 7 
Debenture bond stamps, and brokerage. . 3,687 11 10 


£2,054,386 5 5 


The outlay somewhat exceeds the total amount that the com- 
pany are empowered to raise, but as the arrangements for the 
traffic are not yet completed, the extent of such excess cannot 
be precisely stated. It is gratifying to observe that the estimates. 
of traffic are likely to be exceeded, perhaps eventually to a degree 
which may fully compensate for the increased expenditure. In 
the Companion for 1838, p. 57, a detailed estimate of anticipated 
traffic is given, and it appears from the Directors’ Report, that the 
receipts during the first three months were such as completely to 
bear out their expectations. Although many sources of income 
are yet undeveloped, particularly as regards the transit of goods, 
the receipts from the 11th of May to the 20th of September, a. 
period of nineteen weeks, amounted to 123,540/. 8s. 5d. or 
9282. 17s. 6d. daily on an average. In addition to the increase 
that may be reasonably hoped for as the arrangements. of the 
company are matured, a considerable stream of traffic is expected 
from the branch line to Gosport, which is now in progress, and 
also from the probable accession to the trade of Southampton by 
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means of the docks constructing there. Branches to Salisbury 
and Guildford are also contemplated. 

The directors being desirous of accommodating the poorer 
classes by third-class carriages, without the inconvenience expe- 
rienced on other lines by the abandonment of the second-class 
vehicles in fine weather, have adopted the plan of attaching such 
carriages to the goods trains only, which travel at a lower speed 
Shan fee ordinary passenger trains, The fares and times of start- 
ing are as follow: 

First class trains, performing the journey in three hours, and 
carrying first class passengers at 20s. each, and livery servants at 
13s.; leave London and Southampton at 11 a m. and 3 p. m. 

Mixed trains, calling at all the stations, conveying first-class 
passengers at 18s., and second-class at 12s. each, start from 

London at 8, 1, 5, and 3 past 8*. 
Southampton at 2*, 6, 4 past 1, and 6. 

Those marked* are mail trains. 

Goods trains, with third-class passengers at 7s., perfortning the 
distance in about six hours, leave London at 12 noon, and ¢ be- 
fore 9, p. m.; and Southampton at 10 a. m. and 8 p. m. 

In addition to the above, short trains between London and 
Woking Common, run twice a day in each direction. The above 
are the hours of departure for the winter season, but during the 
summer of 1840 there were four short trains each way daily, and 
an additional mixed train to and from Southampton. Several 
particulars respecting this railway will be found in the Companion 
to the Almanac for 1838, p. 56, and 1839, p. 121. 

Midland Counties Ratlway.—The course of this railway has 
been described in the volume for 1838, p. 64, (where by a trans- 
position of the figures, the length is stated as seventy-five instead 
of fifty-seven miles). As stated last year, a portion was opened in 
June, 1839. A further portion was opened on May 5, and the 
whole line on June 30, 1840. From Rugby, about eighty-three 
miles from London, on the Birmingham railway, the length of 
the line to Derby is rather more than forty-nine miles, and to 
Nottingham forty-seven and a quarter. From Nottingham to 
Derby, the distance is rather more than fifteen miles and a half. 
The amount of earth-work on the line, especially on the ion 
south of Leicester, is considerable ; the average of the whole line 
being 110,000 cubic yards per mile, and of the southern part 

159,000 cubic yards. There are two short tunnels, near Leicester, 
and at Redhill, on emerging from the latter of which the railway 
crosses the Trent by a beautiful bridge of three iron arches of 
100 feet span, a little beyond which the lines to Derby and Not- 
tingham separate. Near the junction with the Birmingham rail- 
way at Rugby there is an extensive viaduct. The acting engineer 
is Mr. Woodhouse, and the consulting or head engineer, Mr. Vig- 
noles, At Derby this line unites with the N Midland and 
Birmingham and Derby railways, the latter of which, by means 
of its branch to Hampton in Arden, competes with this line for the 
London traffic, although its route is near eleven miles longer. 
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outlay ofthe Company down to the day of opening the hne was 
1,287,0872. 5s. 11d., but owing to the necessity of providing accom- 
modation for a very extensive traffic, a further expenditure is 
necessary, to meet which the capital has been augmented by the 
Act of 1840. The income for eleven weeks from July 5 to Septem- 
ber 19, was 19,7377. 16s. 10d. or 256/. 6s. S4d. per diem; the 
number of passengers being 117,218, or 1522 per diem. 
Trains run six times a day between Rugby and the Northern 
termini.of the line, some of which are arranged for the convey- 
ance of passengers booked through from London to York, Leeds, 
Hull, &ce., and vice versa. 
Yorkand North Midland Ratlway.—This line was originally 
projected as a York and Leeds railway, but was modified in eon- 
sequence of the design of the North Midland line. The raitway 
commences in the city of York, where a station for the Great 
North of England railway is being constructed im connexion 
with that of this company. It passes through the city wall by a 
handsome Tudor arch of seventy feet span, affording space for four 
lines of railway. Outside the city is an extensive depét, and at a 
short distance the junction of the Great North of England rail- 
way, which will shortly be opened to Darlington. After passing 
several remarkable skew bridges at the intersection of roads, 
and a bridge 274 feet long over the river Wharfe, consisting 
of one arch of 60 feet and eight of 15 feet span, the railway 
approaches the Leeds and Selby line near Sherburn. A branch 
of about amile curves eastward from the main line to the Leeds 
and Selby railroad at Milford, fourteen miles and a quarter 
from York, thirteen anda half from Leeds, and six and a half 
from Selby. The Company has lately entered into a contract with 
the Leeds and Selby railway company for the lease or absolute 
rchase of this line, which is to be worked jointly by the 
orth Midland and York and North Midland companies. 
The main line crosses under that from Leeds to Selby by a 
bridge, and south of their intersection is another branch, also 
curving eastward towards Selby. The southern part of the 
line has some heavy works, embracing extensive cuttings and 
embankments, .a short tunnel, and a bridge of three arches 
over the river Aire. The latter is built ef brick, with piers 
of Bramley Fall stone. The arches are each sixty-five feet six 
inches span, and built at an angle of sixty degrees; total length 
313 feet, and width hetween parapets, thirty feet. The main line 
joins the North Midland at Altofts, twenty-three miles and a half 
from York, but there is also a branch joining the North Midland 
at Methley, for traffic towards Leeds. The Methley branch erosses 
the Calder by a bridge similar to that over the Aire, consisting of 
three arches of fifty feet span at an angle of seventy-five degrees. 
The branches being shortened by the Act of 1837, the capital was 
reduced in that year, but the cost has so far exceeded expectation 
that 445,042/. 14s. 4d. had been expended down to June 30, 1840, 
and a further sum is required to complete the works. Besides 
forming a link of twenty-three miles in the grand communication 
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between London, Newcasfle, and Edinburgh, eleven miles of 
the line, from Milford to Altofts, forms part of the railway con- 
nection from Hull to Manchester and Liverpool. Although its 
resources are yet imperfectly developed, the traffic is encouraging, 
having in ten weeks from the opening averaged 860 passengers 
and nearly 1287. per diem ; and when the Great North of England 
railway shall have been extended to Newcastle and Edinburgh, 
the traffic is expected to be greatly increased; the gradients also 
being favourable, the line is worked at very moderate cost. Three 
classes of carriages, at fares of about 2d., 14d., and 1}d., per mile, are 
used. Some trains run through between York and London, a distance 
of 217 miles. George Stephenson is engineer-in-chief to the line, 
which was opened on the 30th of June, 1840. A branch to Scar- 
borough and the Whitby and Pickering railway is in contemplation. 

The following ten lines have been entirely opened within 1840: 

Preston and Longridge Railway.—A single line about seven 
miles long, for the carriage of Longridge stone and heavy goods. 
It was opened on the Ist of May, and is worked by horse power. 

Lancaster and Preston Junction Ratlway.—This railway is the 
last completed portion of the great north-western chain of com- 
munication by baainghani, Warrington, and Preston; which is 
by it extended to a length of about 239 miles. The works on the 
line, which have been executed under the superintendence of Mr. 
Locke, present few remarkable features, and have been executed 
at moderate cost, though much exceeding the estimate. The ex- 
penditure, down to within a few days of the opening on June 26, 
was 356,464/.; but the works were far from complete. The di- 
rectors then expected the total cost to be about 20,000/. per mile, 
which is considerably under the average expense of English rail- 
ways. Being little more than twenty miles long, it has been 
considered most economical to contract with the North Union 
Railway Company, of whose line this forms a continuation, for the 
supply of locomotive power. The ultimate success of this under- 
taking must greatly depend upon its further extension northwards, 
for which several plans have been proposed and submitted to Go- 
vernment commissioners, who have given their verdict in favour 
of a line by Penrith to Carlisle. Trains conveying passengers 
without change of carriage between London and Lancaster, leave 
London at a quarter before 10 a.m. and half past 8 p. m., and 
Lancaster at a quarter to 9 a.m. and half past 5 p.m.; and by 
other trains leaving the same termini at 9 a.m. and 2 a. m. re- 
spectively, passengers may go through with a change of carriages. 

rains run between Lancaster and Preston, and vice versd, five 
times daily ; the fares being 5s. and 3s., and by the second class 
trains, 4s., 2s. 6d., and 1s. 6d. for the whole distance. 

North Midiand Railway.—This grand undertaking has been 
completed in a length of time much less than usual for works of 
such magnitude and importance. In a distance of rather more 
than seventy-two miles, about 9,500,000 cubic yards of earth have 
been moved, being more than 130,000 cubic yards per mile; seven 
tunnels, amounting in the whole to3,800 yards, or nearly two miles and 
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a quarter, have been excavated; and upwards of 200 bridges have 
been built. This astonishing amount of labour has been performed 
in little more than three years, the Clay Cross tunnel, of about a 
mile long, having been commenced in February, 1837, forty miles 
of the line being opened in May, and the whole on July 1, 1840. 
During part of the time that the works were in progress, from 
9,000 to 10,000 men, assisted by eighteen steam engines, were 
employed. The following abstract of the disbursements to the 
30th of June last, will show the outlay down to the day of opening; 
but some further expenditure is requisite, though it is hoped that 
the whole cost will not exceed 3,000,000/., the present patlia- 
mentary capital of the company. 


£ d. 
Payments before the Act was obtained . . 41,349 12 3 
Land and compensation . . . 350,388 19 4 
Works of road and stations . . . . © 1,686,279 18 5 
Rails, chairs, sleepers. &c. . . . 315,622 0 2 
Engineering, surveying, 52,560 18 7 
Wagons, implements for contractors, &c. . 8,470 0 4 
Parliamentary and law charges . . . . 18,993 10 8 
Engines, carriages, &c. . 94,920 12 2 
Interest on debentures, stamps, &c. . . 41,002 16 7 
Office charges, salaries, sundries, &c. ¢« . 18,504 5 8 


£ 2,635,942 14 2 


The railway commences at Derby, where a station of extraor- 
dinary extent has been erected for the use of this and the other 
lines terminating in that town, viz. the Birmingham and Derby, 
and the Midland Counties. It embraces about twenty-six 
acres, and has very spacious station houses, workshops, carriage 


and engine sheds, and other conveniences. The principal carriage - 


shed is 450 feet long and 140 wide, covering nine separate tracks ; 
and a portion of covered way 42 feet wide, extends to the 
length of 1,050 feet. The line takes a very picturesque course 
by Belper and Chesterfield, to Masbrough, where it communicates 
with the Sheffield and Rotherham railway. Near Wakefield the 
Manchester and Leeds railway joins this line, and further north 
are the two junctions of the line from York. The Leeds station, 
which is handsome and extensive, is situate in Hunslet Lane. Of 
the most remarkable works on the line may be mentioned the 
Milford tunnel, of 836 yards, that at Clay Cross of about a mile,* 
and the Chevet tunnel of 600 yards; the viaduct at Bull Bridge, 
where the river Amber, a turnpike road, the railway, and the 
Cromford canal intersect each other in the order recited, upon as 
many different levels; and those at Beighton, of seven, and near 
Rotherham, of about thirty arches. The bridges, which are very 
humerous, are in many cases of great dimensions. The Derwent, 


_ * Asan instance of the resources which are developed by the format‘on of railways, 
it may be stated that Mr. George Stephenson has formed a company tor working ex- 
— collieries at Clay Cross, the coal from which is already delivered in London at. 
25s, per ton. 
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at Belper Pool, is crossed by two bridges of Baltic timber, one 400 
and the other 450 feet long, the two containing 200,000 cubic feet 
of timber. The railway passes through the town of Belper by a 
deep cutting between retaining walls. The steepest inclination on 
the line is a slope of 1 in 264, or twenty feet per mile, for two 
miles and a half near Wakefield, but most of the gradients are 
much more favourable. Many circumstances combine to render 
the income of this line, in its present infant state, so small as to 
discourage those who do not take the trouble of inquiring into 
them; but, although the receipts during the first eleven weeks 
were only 34,130/. 2s. 63d, or 4437. 4s. 114d. per diem, the di- 
rectors consider they will bear a favourable comparison with those 
of other lines under similar circumstances. Trains leave Derby 
for Leeds five times a-day, and vice versd, and arrangements are 
made for the conveyance of passengers between London, Sheffield, 
Leeds, and the adjoining railways. Some of the trains convey 
third class passengers. 

There is a short branch to a colliery at North Wingfield, and 
others have been proposed to the Butterley iron-works, the Crom- 
ford and High Peak railway, &c. Messrs. G. and R. Stephenson 
and Mr. F. Swanwick are the company’s engineers. 

Hull and Selby Railway.—Considering its length, which is 
nearly thirty-one miles, this is said to be the most level line of 
railway in the kingdom, and its course is, almost without an ex- 
ception, perfectly straight. For a great part of its length it 
runs parallel with the Humber, and for about a mile near the 
Hull terminus is supported by an embankment on the foreshore of 
the river. With but few exceptions the works are comparatively 
light. There are remarkable iron bridges over the Derwent at 
Wressle, and the Ouse at Selby; the latter of which is made to 
open for the passage of vessels on the river. The greater part of 
the line is laid with Iengitudinal timbers and cross sleepers, but 
on the principal embankments the rails are supported by cross 
sleepers only, the whole of the timber being Kyanized. Messrs. 
Walker and Burges are the engineers. The line has been com- 
pleted without a second application to Parliament, although, as in 
most cases, the original estimates have proved insufficient. The 
Hull terminus is conveniently situated on the west side of the 
Humber dock, and rails are laid from it on to the quays, on the 
level of the ordinary road. At Selby the line joins the Leeds and 

Selby railroad, and between the termini there are seven interme- 
diate stations. Arrangements are made for the conveyance of 
passengers between Hull and York, Leeds, London, &c. The 
fares charged between Hull and Selby are 4s. 6d., 4s., and 2s. 6d., 
for first, second, and third class carriages respectively. The line 
was openedon the Ist of July, since which time the average daily 
number of passengers has been nearly 750, and the receipts rather 
more than 106/. . A braneh line to the town of Beverley has been 
recently proposed. 

Preston and Wyre Railway.—The execution of this under- 
taking, the Act for which was obtained in 1835, has been retarded 
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by pecuniary difficulties, the original calculations proving to be 
only one half of the required amount, Its object. is to connect the 
new seaport town of Fleetwood, at the mouth of the convenient 
harbour of Wyre, with Preston and the railways south of that place. 
The railway company have powers for improving the harbour, and 
in 1839 it was united with a dock company formed two years pre- 
viously. Sir P. Hesketh Fleetwood, from whom the town takes 
its name, is the chief originator of all these improvements. The 
railway branches from the Lancaster and Preston line at a short 
distance from its southern terminus, and thence passes by Kirk- 
ham, Weeton, and Poulton, to the west side of Wyre harbour, 
part of which is crossed by a great embankment between high 
and low water, which will enclose a considerable portion of land 
from the sea. It is not yet completed, the railway being in part 
supported by piling. Though provision is made for two lines, a 
single track only has been laid for the present. Owing to the 
flatness of the country, the gradients nowhere exceed seven or 
eight feet per mile. The railway, which is nineteen miles and 
a half long, was opened for traffic-on July 16th, the North Union 
company supplying engines and carriages; and since that time 
from 700 to 800 passengers have been conveyed daily. The fares 
are 4s., 3s., and 2s,, for the whole distance, and trains run in each 
direction three times a day. A steam packet plies daily between 
Fleetwood and Bardsea, for travellers to the lakes, &c., and others. 
will, ere long, be placed in connexion with the railway. 

Slamannan Railway.—This line, which was opened in August 
last, forms acommunication between the Ballochney ‘and adjoining 
railways, and the Union canal at Causewayend, near Linhthgow. 
Though intended chiefly for the conveyance of coal, ironstone, &c., 
passenger trains run upon it, the Ballochney, and Garnkirk and 
Glasgow railways, in connexion with the passage boats on the 
Union canal; thereby establishing a cheap mode of travelling 
between Glasgow and Edinburgh. Part of the line, which is near 
thirteen miles long, is laid with a single track. With the exception 
of an inclined plane, it is worked by locomotive engines. 

The Belfast and Cavehili Railway is a short line connecting 
quarries with the harbour of Belfast. An expected communication 
not having arrived in time, we are unable to state any particulars 
further than that the line has been several years in progress, and 
was opened on the 8th of September, with a double track. 

Chester and Birkenhead Railway.—Thisline takes a very direct 
course from the city of Chester, where it joins the Chester and 
Crewe railway, to Grange Lane, Birkenhead; owing to a clause in 
the Act, inserted at the suggestion of some of-the ferry owners, the 
company are prevented from extending the railway to any one of 
the ferries, unless they make branches to all ; this preventsa direct 
communication with Liverpool, which is distant about a mile, on 
the opposite shore of the Mersey. The railway is nearly fourteen 
mailes and a half long, and the gradients are very good, the in- 
clination nowhere exceeding, and in most parts being much less 
than, about sixteen feet in a mile. The works comprise some 
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extensive cuttings and embankments, though the total amount of 
earth-work is below the average, being about 1,200,500 cubic yards, 
or rather less than 82,800 cubic yards per mile. Besides several 
road and other bridges, there is a viaduct of eleven arches over the 
Ellesmere canal. This line, in connexion with the Chester and 
Crewe railway, might have formed a competing route to Liverpool, 
but for the purchase of the Chester and Crewe railway by the 
Grand Junction company; the distance from London to Birken- 
head being about 201 miles, while that to Liverpool by the ordinary 
route is about 210 miles. This line was opened on the 22nd of 
September. Engineer, Mr. Stephenson ; sub-engineer, Mr. Dixon. 

The Chester and Crewe Ratlway commences at Brook Street, 
Chester, and runs into the Grand Junction railway at Crewe, 
about 53 miles from Birmingham, and 1654 from London. Some 
of the earth-works are extensive and difficult, owing to the 
unfavourable nature of the ‘“‘ Cheshire marle,” through which there 
are considerable excavations. One of the most interesting works 
of art on the line is an aqueduct to convey the Ellesmere canal 
over the railway at Christleton. There are also several canal and 
other bridges, and an extensive viaduct over the Weever. George 
Stephenson is engineer-in-chief of this and the Birkenhead rail- 
way, and in April last he estimated the probable cost of this line 
at about 16,0007. per mile, and considered that, owing to its ex- 
cellent gradients, it might be worked at an unusually small 
expense. The company having been united in 1840 to that of the 
Grand Junction railway, this line will be worked as-an integral 
part of that undertaking. The Commissioners recently appointed 
to examine the projected lines towards Ireland, have reported in 
favour of that by Chester to Holyhead, which, if constructed, would 
materially benefit the Chester and Crewe railway, at the station 
of which it is to commence; but the house of commons, shortly 
after the report was made, refused to allow of a bill for this pur- 
pose being brought in. Another line is in contemplation from 
the same point, to run southward to Ruabon, chiefly for the con- 
veyance of coal. The branch of the Manchester and Birmingham 
railway, terminating at Crewe, will complete a communication of 
fifty-one miles between Chester and Manchester. The public 
on of this line took place on the Ist of October. Engineer, 

r. Stephenson; sub-engineer, Mr. Gladstone. 

Stockton and Hartlepool Railway.—This differs ‘from most 
similar undertakings, in having been carried into effect without 
the authority of an Act of Parliament, the company having made 
private arrangements with the owners of the property required. 
The line commences by a junction with the Clarence railway, 
about four miles from Stockton, and terminates at the improving 

rt of Hartlepool, its course being rather more than eight miles 
ong. The engineering works, which have been executed under 
the superintendance of Messrs. Leather and Son, comprise a via- 
duct of ninety-two brick arches, at Greatham Meadows, and a clay 
embankment along the sea shore for a distance of three quarters 
of amile, the side of which is formed of clay puddling in a curvilinear 
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form, which allows the sea to dash upon it harmlessly." The viaduct 
alluded to is about 700 yards long and thirty feet high, and, owing 
to the softness of the ground passed over, it is founded on piles, 
driven to a depth in some places of sixty feet, the foundation alto- 
gether containing about 30,000 cubic feet of timber. The line is 
intended chiefly for the conveyance of coal, but a considerable 
traffic in passengers and merchandize is expected. The capital of 
the company is 60,000/., in shares of 50/. each. Though the works 
were not commenced till May, 1839, the railway was opened for 
the conveyance of coal on the 12th of November, and is expected 
to be ready for passengers and general traffic in December, 
1840. 

Of lines partially opened in previous years, the following have 
been brought more extensively into operation in 1840: 

The Eastern Counties Railway was opened from Romford to 
Brentwood, seventeen miles and a half from London, on the Ist of 
July, though but one track was laid part of the distance. On the 
same day the grand viaduct, on which the line is conducted to 
Shoreditch, was rendered available. 

The Great Western Railway is making rapid strides toward 
completion, and it is satisfactory to observe that its prospects of 
success increase with every additional extension. After two inter- 
mediate openings, the line was extended to Faringdon, sixty-three 
miles from London, on July 20th; and on the 3lst of August 
was opened from: Bath to Bristol, leaving only about forty-three 
miles of railway to be completed, of which the part extending 
to Swindon will probably be opened early in December, 1840. 
The income during the six weeks next after the opening to 
Faringdon, was 36,940/., which gives an average of 879/. per 
diem, or nearly 14/. per mile per diem. The number of trains 
between Paddington and Faringdon is eight daily, besides two 
goods trains. Nine other trains pass daily to and from intermediate 
stations, making a total of nineteen trains daily in each direction. 

The Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr Railway, may be 
said to be completely opened as far as regards the main line from 
Glasgow to Ayr, although the branch of ten miles from Dalry to 
Kilmarnock, and one or two of minor extent, are not yet formed. 
From Glasgow to Paisley, a distance of nearly seven miles, the 
railway is common to this and the Greenock line, and has been 
‘ executed at the joint expense of the two companies, and under a 
joint committee of management, perhaps the only instance of the 
kind. This part of the line was opened on July 13th, and was tra- 
versed, between that day and the 19th of September, by 115,015 pas- 
sengers, or 1,916 daily on an average, (exclusive of Sundays, when 
the railway is closed), the receipts being 3,901/. or 65%. 0s. 4d. per 
diem. The expenditure upon this portion of the works down to June 
30th, was 219,1262. The Glasgow station is conveniently situated at 
the south end of Glasgow Bridge, and that at Paisley in the centre 
of the town. There are an unusual number of bridges on the 
joint line, ten of them conveying roads over the railroad, and 
ethers being to cross over roads, and to elevate the railway above 
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the level of the numerous streets intersected. The viaduct through 
the town of Paisley has excited much admiration for its magnitude 
and beauty. The bridge over the river Cart consists of a stone 
arch of eighty-five feet span, of very remarkable construction. At 
Tradeston the line crosses over the Polloc and Govan railway by 
a bridge. Theve is a short tunnel at Arkleston, and another 
called the Two mile-house tunnel, and also some deep cutting. A 
short distance south-west of Paisley, the Ayr and Greenock lines 
separate, and the companies have a considerable space for repairing 
shops, &c. From Paisley to Ayr the length of the railway is 
about thirty-three miles and a half, of which a portion was opened 
in 1839, and the whole on the 12th of August, 1840. Several 
short branches are proposed, and some are in progress. By means 
of the Ardrossan railway, which has been adapted to the 

of locomotive engines, this line is connected with the harbour 6! 
Ardrossan, to which it is anticipated that several steam packets 
will ply from Liverpool and other places. The harbour of Troon 
is in like manner being brought into communication with the 
railroad. The course of the line is south-west from Paisley, by 
Johnstone, Beith, and Dalry, to Kilwinning, where it inelines 
toward the south-east, and runs nearly parallel with the coast, by 
Irvine, to the terminus at Ayr. The gradients are good, and the 
works generally light. They have been executed under the di- 
rection of Mr. Miller, and their cost is unusually small, although, 
as they are not yet finished, the precise amount cannot be stated. 
A very soft bog, near Beith, has occasioned much trouble and 
delay, but is successfully passed over. The receipts from the day 
of opening throughout to the 19th of September, averaged 


. 1807. 18s. per diem, the number of passengers being 2,369. 


Messrs. J. e and J. E. Errington are engineers of the joint 
line between Glasgow and Paisley. 

Manchester and Leeds Ratlway.—On the 5th of October this line 
was further opened from its junction with the North Midland railway, 
at Normanton, near Wakefield, to Hebden Bridge, a distance of 
twenty-seven miles and a-half, leaving only about nine miles and 
a-half incomplete. The directors hope to have the communication 
opened from end to end before the close of the year, but any de- 
tailed notice of the interesting works on the line must be deferred 
till next year. 

Perhaps this is the most suitable place for mentioning the new 
works of the Llanelly Rutlwoay Company, which were partly 
brought into operation in 1839, and have been considerably ad- 
vanced in 1840. The Companion to the Almanac for 1835 eon- 


_ tained an aceount of the railway and dock formed under the Act 


of 1828, the main line then extending less than three wiles from 
the dock. In 1835 an Act was passed, authorizing the construe- 
tion of several extensive branches, and allowing the issue of new 
shares to the amount of 200,007. and an increased loan for that 
purpose. By a communication from Llanelly, in 1840, it appears 
that the accommodations connected with the dock have been in- 
creased, and that “ from the new dock the main line extends 
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twenty-five miles up to Cwm Ammon, with numerous important 
branches diverging therefrom, the whole line passing through a 
district most rich in the best qualities of bituminous, steam, and 
stone coal.” Locomotives are used to convey merchandize up, and 
minerals down, the line, and it is expected that the undertaking 
will be of great benefit to the district. The company anticipate 
an extensive business in the supply of anthracite and other coal, 
particularly for steam vessels. 

The following are the railways first partially opened in 1840: 

London and Brighton Railway.—On the 26th of May, the 
Shoreham branch of this line was opened for passengers, and in 
the first three months an average number of 5,000 persons were 
conveyed weekly. The total cost of this branch, which is about 
five miles and a half long, is expected to be within 150,0004. 

The Manchester and Birmingham Railway has been completed 
for a distance of five miles and a quarter, from a temporary station 
at Travis Street, Manchester, to Stockport; and during 110 days, 
ending September 21st, the average number of passengers daily 
was 1,952, and the receipts 54/. 16s. 114d. The opening took 
place on the 4th of June. The works are in progress on the line 
from Stockport to Crewe, thirty-eight miles and 2 half from Man- 
chester, but those on the intended main course through the Pot- 
teries to Chebsey are abandoned. The branch to Macclesfield is 
eleven miles. 

Birmingham and Gloucester Ratlway.—Thirty-one miles of this 
line, between Cheltenham and Bromsgrove, were opened June 
24th; and on September 17th the trains commenced running as 
far as Cofton Farm, about eight miles from Birmingham. The 
whole line is so forward that there is a hope of its completion 
within the present year. The passenger traffie on the portion first 
opened was so great as to exceed the expectations of the projectors. 

The London and Blackwall Ratiway, though short, is a highly 
interesting line. Limited space precludes a minute account in 
this volume, and before that for 1842 appears it is probable that 
the railway will be completed to its terminus in Fenchurch Street, 
by which short but important extension the capabilities of the line 
will be far better developed than they can be at present. The 
railway now commences on the east side of the Minories, whence 
it extends to the West India Docks, on an elegant brick viaduct 
about twenty-four feet wide between the parapets, the ordinary 
arches being near thirty feet span. Several skew arches and 
handsome iron bridges are introduced at the intersection of streets, 
and the Regent’s Canal Docks are crossed by three very large 
brick arches. The viaduct is fenced by a light iron railing. After 

uitting it the railway skirts the premises of the West India Dock 
ompany on a low embankment, and terminates in a shallow 
cutting at Blackwall, over which three roads are carried by bridges. 
The terminus is on the Brunswick Wharf, where a handsome 
Station is erected, designed by Mr. Tite, President of the Archi- 
teetural Society. Numerous steam packets already avail themselves | 
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of the railway, by disemharking their passengers at Blackwall, 
thereby avoiding the tedious and dangerous navigation of the pool. 
This line is worked in a manner peculiar to itself, and which ap- 
pears admirably adapted to the business of a metropolitan railway, 
as the danger of fire attendant on the use of locomotive engines is 
avoided, and provision is made for conveying passengers to and 
from intermediate stations without delay. Powerful steam engines 
are erected at each end of the line, each of which turns a barrel 
to which a rope of about six miles and a half long is attached. A 
train starting from London is so arranged that/ the carriages for 
Blackwall are foremost,—then those for the furthest intermediate 
station, and so on,—the last in the train being the carriage that is 
to stop first. Ata given signal, which is effected by means of an 
electric telegraph, the Blackwall engine begins to wind up the 
rope, by which the train is drawn forward, unwinding, as it proceeds, 
the rope from the London engine. On approaching the first 
station, the carriage destined for it is detached from the rope and 
stopped by a brake; the rest of the train proceeding without in- 
terruption. In like way carriages are stopped at all the stations. 
When reloaded, and prepared for returning, all the carriages are 
attached to the rope, and drawn simultaneously by the London 
engine, being detached as they successively arrive at the London 
terminus. Thus each track, of which there are two, is used alter- 
nately for travelling in each direction. Trains run every quarter 
of an hour from each terminus, and five intermediate stations are 
used. The fares were originally fixed at the low rate of 6d. for 
first class, and 3d. for second class passengers, the latter being in 
open cariages, roofed, but without seats ; but on the 1st of October 
the second class fares were increased to 4d. Although during 
part of the time but one track was open, and the intermediate 
stations are not yet brought fully into operation, the number of 
passengers conveyed during the first eighty-one days from the 
public opening on July 6th, was 570,930, or 7,048 per diem. The 
receipts in the above period were 8,495/. 18s., or 104/. 17s. 9d. per 
diem. Messrs. George Stephenson and G. P. Bidder are engineers 
to the company, and, we believe, the inventors of the mode of 
working by which this railway is distinguished. 

Maryport and Carlisle Rattway.—Seven miles and a quarter of 
this line, extending from the harbour of Maryport to a colliery at 
Arkleby, near Aspatria, were opened with a single track on the 
15th of July. The haulage of coal is the chief object of. this por- 
tion of the railway. 

Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock Railway.—The joint line be- 
tween Glasgow and Paisley has been alluded to in stating the 
progress of the railway from Glasgow to Ayr. The other part of 
the route, which extends from Paisley to the Clyde, opposite Dum- 
barton, and thence near the shore to Port Glasgow and Greenock, 
was expected to be opened in the autumn of 1840, but the very 
heavy works through the Bishopton Ridge, have occasioned some 
delay. Part of the line, from Greenock to Port Glasgow, was 
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opened. on the 1st of September, and it is expected that by No- 
vember trains may run the whole distance. The works at Bishop- 
ton, which are the most formidable on the line, consist of a tunnel, 
divided into two portions of about 1,000 feet by a central opening 
300 feet long, and some deep excavation. These are in solid 
whinstone rock. The railway is to be connected with the harbours 
of Greenock and Port Glasgow by branches, which are intended 
in the first instance to be formed on the surface of the ground, the 
danger of crossing streets being avoided by the use of horse power 
for working them. It is also proposed to connect Dumbarton with 
the railway by means of a ferry. . 

The Northern and Eastern Railway, which was originally pro- 
jected to extend by Lincoln to York, was limited in 1836 toa 
length of fifty-three miles, between London and Cambridge. 
Pecuniary difficulties having impeded the progress of the works, 
the company obtained powers, by the Acts of 1839 and 1840, to 
abandon the line north of Bishop’s Stortford, and to divert the 
London end from its original course towards Islington to effect a 
junction with the Eastern Counties railway, near Angel Lane, 
Stratford. By these alterations the length of line to be formed is 
limited to about thirty miles, and three miles and a half of the 
Eastern Counties railway will be used by the company, for which 
they pay about 7,000/. per year for station room, and 4d. per head 
for passengers, The railway was opened to Broxbourne, sixteen 
miles from the junction, and nineteen and a half from the terminus 
at Shoreditch, on September 15th, since which time trains have 
passed six or seven times a day in each direction, conveying three 
classes of passengers at 3s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 1s. 6d. each for the 
whole distance. Intermediate stations are established at Lea 
Bridge, Tottenham, Edmonton, Ponder’s End, and Waltham Cross. 
Excepting for about two miles, the road has but one track. 

The Taff Vale Railway, which extends from the port of Cardiff 
to Merthyr Tydfil, with numerous branches for the conveyance of 
minerals, &c., was opened from Cardiff to Newbridge, a distance 
of about fourteen miles, on the 8th of October. The traffic and 
number of passengers already exceeds the original estimate. 


VIIL—EFFECT OF THE NEW POST OFFICE AR- 

RANGEMENTS UPON THE NUMBER OF LETTERS. 

Tugr: is no class of facts which the public have so strong an 
interest in pressing upon general notice as those which tend to 
prove that reductions in the price of any article in general demand 
do not diminish the total amount of public expenditure upon that 
article. This is a maxim which may be acted upon with infinite 
advantage to the community ; and we cannot withhold two or 
three proofs illustrating its truth. 

In 1825, the duty on coffee was reduced one-half, that is, to 62., 
9d., and 1s. 3d. per pound, the coffee from the East Indies, and 
from foreign possessions, being charged at the latter rates; and 
in three years, the amount of duty realized was greater than it had 
been under the higher rates. In 1820 the total consumption of 
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tea and coffee was 29,599,930 lbs., the duty on which amounted to 
3,428,592/., being at the average rate of 2s. 3d. per lb. In 1839, 
the consumption of these articles was 61,968,500 Ibs. The duty 
averaged only 1s. 5d. per lb., and yielded 4,439,863/. The increase 
in the consumption of tea and coffee has more than doubled since 
1820, while the population has not increased to one-third the ex- 
tent; and not only has the revenue been benefited, but incalcu- 
lable advantages have arisen from cheapening an agreeable be- 
verage which supersedes in many cases the consumption of others 
of an objectionable kind. In this way taxation influences the 
manners and habits of a community. 

The next instance of increased consumption and use from reduc- 
tion of price is in newspapers and advertisements. In 1832 the 
number of advertisements charged with the duty of 3s. 6d., in 
Great Britain, was 888,004; and in 1839, the number charged 
had increased: to 1,523,361, the duty being 1s. 6d. In 1836, the 
number of newspapers printed in Great Britain, was 30,431,474, 
costing the public 7d. each. The subsequent reduction of the 
duty enabled newspaper proprietors to charge 43d. and 5d. for 
each newspaper, and the numbers printed rose in the course of 
three years to 58,516,862, which was the quantity of stamps 
eonsumed in the year ending 10th of October, 1839. 

We give one more illustration of the truth of the principle which 
produced the above results. It exhibits the effects of successive 
reductions in the price of admission to the Armoury at the Tower, 
from 3s. to 2s., and from the latter sum to 6d. 


Period. Fee. No.of Visitors. Receipts. 
Ten months ending March Ist 1838 3s. 9,508 £950 
1839 Is. 37,431 £1891 
Nine months ending Jan. 31st, 1840 — 6d. 66,025 £1650 


In the above examples the demand and use have invariably in- 
creased in a greater proportion than the price had been diminished. 

The object of Mr. Rowland Hill in putting forth his plans of 
Post-office reform, was to secure the application of the principle 
we have here illustrated to the revenue of the Post-office, which 
had been for many years in an unsatisfactory state. From 1815 
to 1820, the annual average gross revenue of this department 
was 2,190,5977; from 1832 to 1837, it amounted to 2,251,424/. 
The positive increase in seventeen years was 60,827/.,averaging only 
3578/. yearly, or little more than one and one-half per thousand, 
although in these seventeen years the increase of population had 
at least been 250 per thousand, and the advance in trade, industry, 
intelligence, in short of every species of material and intellectual 
activity was still greater. 

Mr. Rowland Hill found that, taking all the correspondence 
which passed through the Post-office, the average postage on each 
letter was 64d. The Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on Postage reported the following as the average rates. 


Average Rates, Multiple Letters being included and counted as Single. 


Packet and ship letters © 23°1562 =nearly 
—— and inland general-post letters . . 9°7065 nearly 9% 
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Ditto, ditto, and London 2d. and 3d. post 


Ditto, ditto, ditto, and country 1d. post letters 7°6074= little more 
. than 7 
Inland general-post letters only . 8°6502 = nearly 
Ditto and London 2¢. and 3d. post letters . 7°*4688—= nearly 7: 
Ditto, ditto, and country penny-post letters. 6-7414=nearly 62 
AveraGeE Rares, Multiple Letters being excluded. 
Single inland general-post letters. 7°7445-=nearly 72 
Ditto and London 2d. and 3d. post letters . 6°8202 = little more 
than 6% 
Ditto, ditto, and country 1d. post letters . 6°2166= nearly 6} 


The Commons’ Committee, after a very careful examination of 
the best data, estimated the number of documents annually passing 
through the Post-office to be as follows :— 

Chargeable letters— 

General Post, inclusive of foreign letters, and reckoning 

double and triple letters assingle 57,000,000 
Country penny-post letters. . «© 8,000,000 


77,500,000 


129,000,000 
A more detailed estimate, the result of very elaborate calcula- 


tions, is appended to the Report of the Commons’ Committee 
which we subjoin :— 


ly N v 
Description of Letters. Peters. ‘yer better. 
Packet and ship letters. . 6,523,572 23+ 1562 369 ,340 
General Post inland letters 
abovedd.. . « 46,378,800 9-2224 1,782,191 
Nitto, not exceeding 4d. . 5,153,200 3°5 75,151 
London local post letters . 11,837,852 2-3266 114,753 
Country penny-post letters. 8,030,412 1 33 483 
Total. . . 74,923,836 7°6074 
Parliamentary franks . . 4,813,448 
Official franks, for public 
purposes . 2,109,010 oe ee 
Public statutes 77 542 ee 


Total of doctiments trans- 
mitted by post. . 126,423,836 2,374,923 


—— 


The privileged letters, reduced to the standard of single letters, 

amounted to above 30 per cent. of the whole number of letters 

transmitted by the general post. The average weight of a single 
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chargeable letter was about-three-tenths of an ounce ; the average 
weight of a parliamentary frank about forty-eight hundredths of 
an ounce; that of an official frank 1°9276 oz., or nearly two 


accustom the department to the new practice of charging by 
weight, the inland rates of postage were reduced to a uniform 
charge of 4d. per half ounce, except those which had previously 
passed at lower rates, which continued to be charged as before. 
‘The London district post was reduced at the same time from 2d. 
and 3d. to Id. Onthe 10th of January, 1840, the uniform rate 
of 1d. per half ounce came into general operation, the scale of 
weight for letters advancing from a single rate for each of the first 
two half ounces, by an increase of 2d. per ounce, or for any fraction 
of an ounce, up to sixteen ounces. Ifthe postage were not paid on 
posting the letter, the charge was made double. On this day par- 
liamentary franking ceased. The use of stamps, which formed one 
of the means suggested by Mr. Rowland Hill for facilitating the 
dispatch of letters, was introduced on the 6th of May. 

The following abstract of a Parliamentary return, gives the 
number of letters delivered from the post-offices of the United 
Kingdom for three several weeks, the first when the-rates of post- 
age were in operation ; the second during the existence of the four- 
penny rate; and the third after the penny rate was established. 


at ounces; and that of a copy of a public statute 3°11290z. Had 

: they been liable to the then existing rates, they would have con- 
Hi 3 tributed in the following proportions to the revenue :— 

Rate per 

Number. Letter. Revenue. 

Parliamentary franks . 4,813,448 17+392 348,814 
Official franks «2,109,010 70-209 616 ,965 

Statutes distributed. . 77,542 112*795 36,443 

Totals . 7,000,000 1,002,222 
4G On the 5th of December, 1839, as a preparatory measure to 


Week ended Week ended Week ended 
24 Nov. 1839. | 22 Dec. 1839. | 23 Feb. 1840. 
lg England and Wales :— 
ay Country Offices . . «| 764,938 | 963,616 | 1,658,002 
London, Inland, Foreign 
fy ae and Ship Letter Offices. 229 ,292 279,457 431 ,298 
Total, excluding Two- 
penny Post . . . 994,230 | 1,243,073 2,089,300 
Twopenny Post, including 
i oF chargeable Newspapers. 258, 747 340 ,693 406 ,476 
q 4 Total, England and 
Wales «| 1,252,977 | 1,583,766 2,495,776 
Ireland « 179,931 225 ,889 349 ,928 
Scotland. « 153 ,065 199 ,032 353 , 933 
Gross Total. 1,585,973 | 2,008,687 3,199,637 
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Franks are included in this return, and it therefore does not. 
show the exact, increase of chargeable letters. Deducting franks, 
which on on average, amounted to 135,000 per week, distributed 
as follows: (country offices 56,000, London 51,000, Ireland 21,000, 
and Scotland 6,500,) the increase is as follows :— . 


Increase per cent, (deducting Franks) 
under the 


Fourpenny Rate. Penny Rate. 


England and Wales :— 
Country Offices 28 134 
London, Inland, Ship and Foreign 28 142 
London District Post. . . 3l 57 
Total Englandand Wales . 29 418 
Ireland «© « « 29 121 
United Kingdom. . 24 121 


It is stated* that the number of official letters which have become 
chargeable since the abolition of official franks is about 40,000, 
per week ; and hence 3 per cent. must be deducted from the total 
increase, making the actual increase of all other descriptions of 
letters 118 instead of 121 per cent. 

The introduction of the penny postage was not calculated to 
affect letters circulated by district posts, as they were already 
subject only to arate of 1d. or 2d. Deducting this class of letters, 
which were estimated to amount to 504,747 per week, (namely, 
London district post 258,747, country districts 158,000, with 
88,000 for Ireland and Scotland,) and having also deducted 
franks, only those letters are comprised which have been most 
affected by the reduction. 


Increase per cent. (deducting Franks and 
District Post Letters), under the 
Fourpenny Rate. Penny Rate. 
England and Wales :— 


Country Offices 36 172 
London, Inland, Ship and Foreign . 28 142 
Total, England and Wales. . 34 164 

Treland . . ° e 35 149 
Total, United Kingdom . . 40 169 


Deducting as before the 40,000 official letters which have become 
chargeable}, the increase for the United Kingdom will be 165 
instead of 169 per cent. Chargeable letters of all kinds including 
district post letters increased 24 per cent. under the 4d. rate, and 
118 per cent. under the ld. rate. Excluding district post letters, 
and reckoning only those sent by the general post, (still excluding 


* Paper read by Mr. Rowland Hill Journal of Stat. Soc. vol. iii. part 7. p. 103. ; 

+ Anaccount ofall sums charged or paid by each public department on account of 
postage, from Jan. 10th to Feb. 20th, 1840 :—Total, Great Britain, £15,034; Ireland, 
£676. The departments which contributed most largely to this amount were, 
Foreign Office, £5851 ; War Office, £1526 ; Colonial Office, 4976; Post Office, £959 ; 
Ordnance Office, £806; Adjutant General’s Office, £585 ; Admiralty, £567 ; ‘Tithe 
Commissioners, £48: ; Audit Office, £460; the Treasury, £425. 
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government letters) the increase was 40 per cent. under the 4d. 
rate and 165 per cent. under the 1d. rate. 
The following returns are also interesting as showing the 
working of the penny postage plan. 
1. Return of the Number of Lerrers for the London District Post, 
exclusive of all General Post Letters, during the following Periods of 


Four Weeks, ending 


Paid. Unpaid. | Stamped. | Total. 
4 January, 1840. . | 825,282 477,273 1,302,555 
1 February ,, .« . (1,207,985 | 331,589 oe 1,539,574 
29 vy {1,312,379 | 312,757 1,625, 136 
28 March ,, « {1,308,100 | 214,863 522,963 
25 April (1,368,100 | 202,390 1,570,490 
23 May yo ¢ « {1,198,613 | 197,922 | 285,079 | 1,681,614 
20 June « {1,001,088 | 182,914 | 518,342 | 1,702,344 


cent. were stamped. 


In the last period of the above return 89 per cent. of the letters 
were paid, and 11 per cent. unpaid; of the paid letters, 51 per 


2. Return of the Number of Cuaraeasie Letters passing through the 
General Post (London) Inwards and Outwards, during the following 
Periods of four weeks each; with a similar Return for corresponding 
Periods under the old rates of Postage. 


| Paid. 


Four Weeks, ending Unpaid. | Stamped. | Total. 

4 January, 1840 . | 505,847 1,596,434 oe 2,102,281 

1 February ,, |2,217,127 | 787,139 3,004 , 266 
29 |2,875,427 | 462,647 oe 3,338,074 
28 March - |2,986,517 | 386,150 oe 3,372,667 
25 April % - |2.980,970 | 423,930 os 3,404,900 
23 May - - |2,630,895 | 410,399 | 419,984 | 3,461,278 
20 June {2,354,932 | 367,831 | 942,430 | 3,665,193 


The paid letters in the four weeks ending June 22 were 90 per 
cent. ; the unpaid letters being 10 per cent.; the stamped letters 
were 40 per cent. on the paid letters. 


Four Weeks, ending Paid. Unpaid. Total. 
5 January, 1839 . ‘ 201,127 1,299,789 | 1,500,916 
2 February ,, 217,071 1,326,304 | 1,543,375. 
2March” ,, | 212,175 | 1,345,725 | 1,557,880 
30. ,, | 217,041 | 1,387,315 | 1,604,356 
97 April 4, | 226,541 | 1,429,775 | 1,656,316 
25 M} . | 936,712 | 1,383,053 | 1,619,765 
22 June 265,314 1,383,706 | 1,649,020 


When the rate of postage was not affected by prepayment, only 
16 per cent. of the letters were paid, 84 per cent. being unpaid. 
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3. Comparative Statement of the Number of Lerrers delivered in the 
United Kingdom in the weeks ending as follows :— 


ENGLAND AND WALEs. 
Country Offices . 
London, Inland, 

and Ship Letter Offices. 
London District Offices. 


Total England and Wales. 
Total Scotland . 


Gross TotalUnited Kingdom 
Estimated No. per annum. 


Penny Rate. 

Week ending | Weekending | Week ending 

26 April 1840. | 22 May 1840. | 21 June 1840. 
1,505,609 | 1,588,809 | 1,629,123 
410,270 449,333 454,376 
390,989 418,926 441,948 
2,306,868 | 2,457,068 | 2,525,347 
328,074 338 , 407 » 343,761 
319,924 342,560 352,098 
2,954 ,866 3,188 ,035 3,221,206 
163,177,820 | 167,502,712 


The intluence of the uniform rate of 1d. upon the revenue of the 
Post-office is not accurately set forth in the Parliamentary returns, 
most of them referring only to the number of letters. The following 
abstract, however, shows “ as far as practicable,” the number of let- 
ters and total amount of postage collected in the London district 
during the establishment of the fourpenny rate (5th Dec., 1839, to 
9th Jan., 1840, inclusive); and also for a corresponding preiod 
under the old rate’; and subsequently for a similar period (Jan. 


10th to Feb. 13th,) under the penny rate. 


Franks, both parlia- 


mentary and government, are excluded from the return, but deduc- 
tions require to be made for postage from government departments. 


Inland; 
No. of Letters 
Postage e e 
Ship and Foreign ; 
No. of Letters . 
Postage . « 
Total; 
No. of Letters . . 
Postage . . . . 
London District ; 
No of Letters. . . 
Postage . . .. 
London District, General 
and District Letters ; 
No. of Letters . . 
Postage . . . 


Old Rate. | Fourpenny | ojq Rate. [Penny Rate. 
776,862 1,535, 262 767,997 | 2,104,468 
£38,896 £21,978 | £40,260 £12,369 
147,055 173,731 162,218 181,917 
£18,403 £16,714 £19,800 | £15,754 
923,917 1,328,993 930,215 | 2,286,385 
£57 , 300+ £38,692} | £60,060§ | £40,527] 
1, 280, 687 1,667,532 | 1,372,929 | 1,991,134 
£12, 9339 £10,382** £13,714¢t] £10,368 
2,204,604 2,996,525 | 2,303,144 | 4,277,519 
£70, 234 £49,075 | £73,774tt | £50,896§§ 


* The return for this week does not afford a fair average, the occurrence of the 
Easter holidays having checked the activity of correspondence. In Mr. Rowland 
Hill’s Paper read at the Statistical Society, to which reference has been already 
made, he remarks :—;“ The number of letters on any particular day is influenced very 
much by circumstances. In London, the average number of General Post Letters is 
about 30 per ‘cent. greater on a Monday than on any other day of the week. On 
Christmas-day, 1839, the number of London General Post Letters (outwards) fell about 


70 per cent., and the number of district post letters about 80 
February (the day of her Majesty’s wedding) the first fell about 40 


per cent. 


On the 10th of 
per cent., and the 


second, about 25 per cent.; while on the l4th February (St. Valentine’s day) the first 
rose about 5 per cent., and the second about 30 per cent.” 


+ For Notes t, $, 1, **, tt, §, see p. 104. 
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The average charge on- general post inland letters (London 
district) exclusive of Government letters, is almost exactly 14d. 


per letter, and the average charge on the district post letters is 
almost exactly lid. per letter. 


The following abstract also from the parliamentary returns 
shows the amount of postage collected in the Dublin and Edin- 
burgh districts for corresponding periods during the existence of 


the old rates of postage, under the fourpenny rate, and lastly under 
the penny rate 


Old Rate. Fourpenny Rate. Penny Rate. 
Dublin . . £6,850 £4,418 £2,843 
Edinburgh . 4,426 3,132 2,478 


In Dublin the loss on the gross revenue was 30 per cent. under 
the fourpenny rate, and 59 per cent. under the penny rate ; and 
in Edinburgh the loss under the fourpenny rate amounted to 30 
per cent., and to 56 per cent. under the penny rate. These two 
cities, however, receive more than the average proportion of foreign 
and ship letters, on which the reduction has been smaller. 4 

There is another return which shows the amount of postage 
collected in the United Kingdom during the month commencing 
5th December, 1838, and 5th December, 1839. For the former of 
these periods the amount was 200,587/., and for the latter, (during 
which the fourpenny rate was charged,) 136,680/., a decline of 68 
per cent. on the gross revenue. The revenue tables for the quarter 
ending 5th January, 1839, give the net revenue of the Post-office 
at 365,000/.; and for the corresponding quarter ending 5th Janu- 
ary, 1840, at 351,000/. The fourpenny rate was charged during 
one month of this quarter, and the diminution amounted to 
14,0007. During the quarter ending 5th April, the fourpenny 
rate was charged for four days at the commencement of the 
quarter, after which the penny rate came into operation. For 
each of the three quarters ending 10th October, the net revenue 
was as follows; and comparing it with the corresponding quarters 
of the preceding year, the difference amounts to 825,000/. or 71 
per cent, which on the average revenue of the Post-office for 


the three years ending 10th October, 1839, will amount to a loss 
of 1,079,138/. 


Quarters ending 1839 1840 
April 5. £392,000 £120,000 
July 5 369 ,000 100,000 
Oct.10 . . 407 ,000 123,000 

£1,168,000 £343,000 


The expenses of conducting the Post-office business for the 
United Kingdom amounted to 741,677/. for the year ending Sth 


+ £3637 received from government departments. +t £1316 from ditto. 

§ £4624 from ditto, || £11,903 postage paid by government departments, 
© Deduct £625 for rated general post letters. ** Deduct £79 for rated franks. 
+{ Deduct £625 for rated general post letters. 

}+ Deduct £4624 for government departments, §§ Deduct £11,903 for ditto. 
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January, 1840; and asit is admitted that postage is not a proper 
source of revenue, all that can be expected is that it should pay 
its expenses, and with the present number of letters this object is 
accomplished, and a surplus accrues besides to the public revenue. 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the advantages of the reduc- 

tion of the rates of postage to a low uniform rate. The change is 
appreciated too cordially to need this. That the revenue would 
be no gainer, was of course anticipated; but setting aside the 
benefits likely to arise from extended facilities for correspondence, 
and which far more than counterbalance the defalcation which 
will occur, the principle to which we alluded at the commencement 
of the present notice, leads us to believe that even as regards the 
state, the loss will only be temporary. A reduction of the price 
of articles in general consumption is invariably followed by their 
increased use; but the reduction of postage applies to a habit of 
a different kind from that which is founded upon mere animal 
wants; and this habit must be formed before certain classes of 
the people can contribute much to the amount of national corre- 
spondence. Fromithe Second Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General, it appears that forty-one out of every hundred persons 
married in England and Wales in 1838-9, were unable to write 
their names. This large proportion of the population is therefore, 
in a considerable degree, shut out from the advantages of the 
Post-office. We may expect, however, that the proportion of un- 
educated persons will be gradually diminished, when of course 
the number capable of profiting more extensively by a low rate 
of postage, will be proportionally increased, The penny postage 
is in fact a bonus on education. 

The return exhibiting the aggregate correspondence of the 
United Kingdom shows that the number of letters was gradu- 
ally increasing, and we believe that this will be still more appa- 
rent when we shall be able to compare quarters and years instead 
of weeks. The various improvements which are taking place in 
the general management of the Post-office are calculated to mul- 
tiply the correspondence of the country. At the present time 
upwards of a fourth of the whole correspondence of the kingdom 
is carried on the Birmingham railroad. A letter which leaves the 
railway station in London at half-past eight at night, is received 
next morning soon after eight o’clock at Lancaster, 241 miles from 
the metropolis; and letters dispatched at the same hour may by 
similar means be received in Southampton, seventy-seven miles 
from London, the same night, reach Dublin in twenty-four hours, 
and Edinburgh and Glasgow in thirty. Mr. Palmer’s plans con- “ 

sisted chiefly in accelerating the Post-office correspondence, and 
when his improvements were introduced the average net revenue 
of the department for the preceding twenty years had averaged 
about 150,0007. per annum. In ten years after they had been in 
operation, the net revenue had increased to 400,600/. In pro- 
portion also, as the railways offer increased facilities for travelling, 
they lead to more extended personal intercourse, and this again 
creates the necessities of more frequent correspondence. This has 
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been the case between Manchester and Liverpool as a Parlia- 
mentary return shows, and the same result will without doubt 
generally take place under similar circumstances. 


VIIT—RECORD OFFICES. 


In 1838 (Companion to the Almanac, page 93), we gave “a 
short directory for searching the public records in the metropolis,” 
which described the several record offices, their contents and the 
administration generally. We there alluded to a Bill as being in 
progress for effecting certain changes. This Bill passed into law 
in the following year, and an abstract of it was given in the 
** Companion” for 1839. We have now to make known the im- 
portant advantages which the pubiic- has obtained from this Act, 
so far as it has been carried into execution. 

So long as the records remain scattered in offices in all quarters 
of the metropolis, it is clear no perfection of management can be 
obtained. Certain inconveniences and imperfections will exist 
until a general office is prepared. The paramount necessity for 
such a building is now admitted as a sine gua non in Record Re- 
form. The recommendation of the House of Commons to builda 
general record office was last session strengthened by similar 
advice from a Committee of the House of Lords. And we believe 
that the preliminary investigations requisite before a building can 
be commenced, are being actively prosecuted. 

But though no general building is ready, very great ameliora- 
tions have been already effected. The greater part of the public 
records are now subject to uniform custody and administration. 
And when a comparison is made between the old and new system, 
we think the public will admit that the Master of the Rolls has 
— the reform intrusted to his guidance with a vigorous 

and, 

The first step taken was to establish a central office and autho- 
rity at the Rolls House for the general superintendence of the 
branch offices and transaction of business. Sir Francis Palgrave 
has been appointed the deputy-keeper of the public records, and 
Mr. F. S. Thomas the secretary. 

The following offices have been constituted branches of the 
chief office. 

The Towrer.—(Mr. Thomas D. Hardy, assistant-keeper.) 

The CuHapter Housre.—(Mr. F. Devon, assistant-keeper.) 

The Rotts Housr.—(Mr. Palmer, assistant-keeper.) 

Carton (as respects the Common Pleas records,) and 
WaitEHALL YaArp where the records of the Exchequer of Pleas 
and the records of the Custos Brevium (chiefly Fines from William 
and Mary to the present time), of the Common Pleas are kept.— 
(Mr. Henry Cole, assistant-keeper.) 
<— Kine’s BencH Recorps are deposited in the Rolls 

ouse. 


These offices are now subject to the following rules and regu- 
lations 
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Roies and Recunarrons made by the Master of the Rolls for the 
management of the Public Record Office, for the admission of persons 
to the use of the records, calendars, and indexes, and the amount of 
fees to be paid for the same, and for copies of records pursuant to the 
statute made and passed in the Parliament held Ist and 2d years of 
the reign of Her present Majesty, entitled “ An Act for keeping safely 
the Public Records’—the same to be observed and paid in the said 
public office, and in the record offices of The Tower, Rolls Chapel and 
Chapter-house, and the Repositories of the Records of the King’s 
Bench at the Rolls-house, the Common Pleas in the Cariton Ride, and 
the Repository, No. 3, Whitehall-yard, and of the Exchequer of Pleas 
in the said repository, No. 3, Whiteball-yard, and all such other 
Record Offices and Repositories as shall he fie be brought under 
the regulations of the said Act, by the said Master of the Rojis. 
1. The Public Office, and all the above mentioned offices and reposi- 

tories are to be opened daily from ten till four, excepting on Sundays 

and the following holidays :— 

May 24th, Her Majesty’s birth-bay ; 

June 28th, Her Majesty’s coronation ; 

Good Friday and Saturday following, Easter Monday and Tuesday ; 

Whit-Monday and Whit-Tuesday ; 

Christmas-day to New Year’s-day inclusive. 

And such days as may be appointed for public fasts and thanksgivings. 

2. A book is to be kept at each of the said Record Offices and Repusi- 
tories, in which each party requiring the use of records is to enter the 
following particulars, viz: Date-—Name of party making the applica- 
tion—Referencé to the record; and the service which he requires, viz: 
inspection,—extract,—copy,—or attendance with a record. 

3. Upon the inspection of a record the party may take notes, extracts, 
or copies therefrom, in pencil, as he may think fit. 

4. Copies are to be made and delivered according to priority of applica- 
tion, or as near thereto as the nature of the copy will admit of, except in 
special cases for particular reasons assigned. 

5. No assistant keeper, clerk, or other officer is to act as a record 
solicitor, or as record agent for individuals, otherwise than in the dis- 
charge of his official duties. 

6. No stranger is to be allowed to have any use of a Record, excepting 
in the presence and under the inspection of an assistant keeper or other 
officer of the establishment ; and in all cases where the record may be 
liable to be injured or damaged, the assistant keeper is to give such 
directions for preventing such injury or damage as the case may 
require. 

a Except the fees undermentioned, no fee or any gratuity or reward 
to be received by any officer of the establishment from any person con- 
sulting or using the Records, save only that if any party should desire to 
obtain information respecting any Records in the Rolls Chapel, from the 
indexes heretofore belonging to the late Mr. Kipling, the assistant keeper 

of the Records at the Rolls Chapel, shall (until further arrangements 
can be made for the relief of the public) be at liberty to receive, for the 
parties who may be entitled thereto, such fees as have been heretofore 
paid for the use of such indexes. 


Taste of Fes to be paid for the use of the Records, Calendars, and. 
Indexes, and for Copies of Records at the above-mentioned Record 
Office and Repositories. 


£. 8. de 
For a general search in all the calendars or indexes of each 
office . . O 1 0 
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For inspection of records. The fee to cover al] the use which 
may be made of the Record for the current week. 

Each separate roll of chancery, or other roll of consecu- 
tive enrolment, excepting the ene rolls at the 
Rolls Chapel . 

The rolls, files, or bundles of roceedings of Courts of 
Common Law, each year fthe Records of the four 
terms to be covered by the fee]. 

Rolls of ministers’ and ine el, accounts, court rolls, 
surveys, extents, terriers, deeds, and miscellaneous 
documents classed topographically under one head, 
whether of parish, town, vill, manor, lordship, 
borough. city, camry archdeanery, or diocese, each 
set or series 

Single records of the ‘last-mentioned description . 

Specifications at the Rolls Chapel, each, and which is 
to include the fee for search . . 

Post mortem inquisitions and other inquisitions upon 
the file, returns to Commissions, pedes, 
and concords of fines 

General inspection of the last-mentioned documents as to 
any place or family . 

Rolls of Parliament, or other parliamentary proceedings, 
each parliament . 

Proceedings in Courts of Equity, each suit . . 

Every bound book, portfolio, or volume, without reference 
to the nature or number of the documents which it 
may contain . 

All other documents not before enumerated, each Is. [if 
the number bond fide required for prosecuting any 
search relating to any family, place, or single object 
of inquiry, shall exceed five, then it shall be in the 
discretion of the assistant keeper or his deputy to 
remit the fees for all above that number. ] 


For copies of Records. [The fee for the inspection of a Record 


to be deducted if a copy be taken from the Record pro- 
duced. ] 


Under three folios of 90 words 
Above three folios of 90 words, per folio 
For examination and authentication. 
Under three folios of 90 words 
Above three folios, per folio, if required _ 
For enrolment of any specification, per folio . . 
For annexing manne or maps to any enrolment or specifica 
tion. 
For attendance at the bar of the House of Lords, or elsewhere, 
for the. purpose of producing records, (including the} pro- 


duction thereof,) or for giving evidence upon the records, 
r diem 


Attending the Master of the “Rolls én a verutar 


Rolls House, 17th July, 1840. 


These regulations do not apply to records under the age of 
twenty years which remain in the custody of the respective courts. 


(Signed) Lanapat E, M. 


£. sd. 
010 
010 
05 0 
01 0 
010 
01 0 
05 0 
01 0 
01 0 
01 0 
0 1 6 
0 0 6 
0 1 6 
0 0 6 
0 0 6 
01 0 
220 
0 5 0 
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The Act authorizes the Master of the Rolls to take possession 
only of those records which are above that age; but yearly each 
office will deliver up certain records to the public office as they 
attain that age. Nor are these regulations yet made applicable 
to the following record offices :— 


Queen’s Remembrancer of the Exchequer, 
Augmentation Office, 

Pipe Office, 

Late Lord Treasurer’s Office, 

Land Revenue Office, 

Pell Office, 

First Fruits’ Office, 


Where the old system is still in operation. But there is no doubt, 
however, before many months have passed, they will be subjected 
to the improved system. 

Habitual searchers in the public records do not require to be 
reminded of the contrast between the late and present system of 
management, but it will not be uninteresting to the public at 
large to see how much they have gained by the change. 


Late System. 
‘ Charges for Present 
OFFICE. System. 
Hours of 
Attendance. Inspection 
Search. of oor 
Record. 
2 

Rolls Chapel 1003. | Is. ayoar | | 5s.6d.a-| Bee 

each name, jeach Roll,| sheet. 

Chapter House. . 104i11. 8s. 4d. Is. per fol.| OEE S'S 

Carlton Ride (Com- | 10 till, 4, in | 3d. a-term, 6d. per fol. 4 8 

mon Pleas). Term time only! 2s.6d.in index og 

Common Pleas. |No attendance. oe 8 esses. 
Exch. of Pleas . Noattendance,| 3d. a-term. 6d. per fol. | OES 
2s.6d.in index 
King’s Bench (Rolls |No attendance. 

House.) 


Many years’ labour have yet to be bestowed in perfecting the 
arrangement, and making inventories and calendars to the records. 
The obligation of reporting annually to Parliament affords some 
guarantee for the progress of these necessary measures, and the 
Annual Report will be a ready and cheap means of informing the 
public of the contents of: the offices. The first report of the 
deputy-keeper has been published. It is chiefly filled with details 
of the proceedings preparatory to carrying the Act into execution 
and the discussion of future measures. The freshest information 
it contains relates to the state of the Welsh records, which is 
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officially reported to be very “ unsatisfactory.” ‘“ Dispersed in 
various repositories (at Chester, Pool, Ruthin, Caernarvon, Dél- 
gellan, Brecknock, Presteign, Cardiff, Caermarthen, Cardigan, 
and Haverfordwest), without any regular or efficient custody, 
uncalendared, unsorted, and liable to injury and dilapidation.” 
Records in this state, it must be obvious, cannot be much used in 
Wales. And no objections on this ground of any weight can be 
urged against removing them to London. The arrangement and 
making of inventories and calendars is reported as satisfactory at 
the Chapter House ;—on the miscellaneous records of the Queen’s 
Remembrancer, under Mr. Hunter, who returns that 24,286 
records have been calendared, and that six years will be required to 
complete the remainder ; and on the records of the Exchequer of 
Pleas, which have been restored to order by Mr. Cole ; the collec- 
tion is reported to be “in such good condition and order that if the 


general repository were now erected they could at once be trans- 
mitted thereto.” 


IX.—STATISTICS OF CRIME IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES IN 1839. 


{The following explanations and calculations have been given by 
Mr. Redgrave, of the Home Office, who compiled and prepared 
the extended Tables of Criminal Offenders for 1839.] 

Tue Criminal Tables for the year 1839 show a considerable in- 

crease in the number of persons committed for trial in that year ; 

the decrease of 2°2 per cent. in the year 1838, having been fol- 
lowed by an increase amounting to 5°8 per cent., a result which 
for many years has succeeded any temporary check jin the con- 
tinuous increase of the number of committals. The increase is 

spread over 25 English, and 9 Welsh counties, and amounts to 2,027 

persons, or 12°5 per cent.; while the decrease extends only to 14 

English, and 3 Welsh counties, and amounts to 671 persons, or 

11°1 per cent., leaving the net increase 1,356 persons. Among 

the counties in which the increase arises are the large northern 


and midland manufacturing counties of Lancashire, Cheshire, 


Staffordshire, Nottinghamshire, and Leicestershire; Yorkshire ; 
the metropolitan counties of Middlesex and Surrey; the mining 
and coal districts of Cornwall and Durham; and of the agricul- 
tural counties, Norfolk, Suffolk, Bucks, Oxford, Berks, Hants, 
Wilts, Dorset, Devon, Hereford, and Salop. The decrease has 
been in the manufacturing counties of Warwick, Derby, and 
Gloucester ; the mining county of Northumberland; and, among 
the agricultural counties, Bedford, Huntingdon, Cambridge, 
Essex, Northampton, Herts, Sussex, and Somerset; and the 
county of Kent. 

The following calculation will show the proportionate increase 


or decrease in each of the classes of crime, during the three last 
years. 
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1837 1838 1839 


Ist Class, Offences against the Person . {12-1 dec.) 8°] inc.| 8°1 inc. 
2nd Offences against Property 

committed with Violence . ine.) 6-9 dee: 

,, Offences against Property, 

committed without Violence 


ine.| 3+3 dee. 5+3 ine. 
4th ,, Malicious Offences’ against 


Property 32°1 dec./21-9 *9 inc. 


oth ,, Forgery, and Offences against 
the Currency . . 

| 6th ,, Other Offences, not included 

in the above Classes. 


27° ine.|10°3 ine. 13+3 dec. 


dec.!47°3 ine. 
| 


The principal increase in the last year, in the first class, has 
fallen chiefly on the lighter offences of assaults, and assaults on 
peace officers. There is an increase in the attempts to murder; 
but murder itself, and manslaughter have decreased. In the 
second class, burglary, house, shop, and counting-house breaking, 
have decreased; robbery has slightly increased. In the third 
class, which includes nearly four-fifths of the whole number of 
commitments, all those offences of most frequent commission have 
increased—such as larceny, larceny in dwelling-houses, from the 
person, and by servants (which latter offence has increased 20 per 
cent. last’year, and has been progressively increasing for several 
years), embezzlement, fraud, and receiving stolen goods; horse, 
sheep, and cattle stealing have decreased. In the fourth class the 
increase has been general, though compared with the preceding 
five years, the numbers are far below the average. The fifth class 
shows a decrease, which has been very marked in coining, and 
having in possession coining implements ; while, at the same time, 
the increase for uttering forged Bank of England notes, has been 
equally remarkable, though the commitments for these offences 
are so few, that the proportion is doubled by the addition of two or 
three offenders. The sixth class has considerably increased, and 
this may, in a great measure, be attributed to the political offences 
connected with chartism, which are placed in this class under the 
head riot, sedition, &c. But the chartist offences, for trial at the 
Monmouth special commission, and many other prosecutions of 
this description, do not find a place in these Tables. They will be 
inserted in the Tables for 1840, in which year they remained for 
trial. The following Table will show more precisely the offences 
which are included under the head riot, sedition, &c., the punish- 
ments which were inflicted on each description of offence, and the 
counties in which the offences were committed :— 
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The great amelioration of the criminal code, which was effected. 
by the Acts of the Ist Victoria, is more clearly exhibited by the 
Tables of 1839 than by the Tables of the preceding years, those 
Acts having come more generally into operation. The capital con- 
victions amount to 54 only, anumber considerably less than the 
average of executions 10 years previously. They were, for 


Attempts to murder, attended by dangerous . 
bodily injuries . « « 12 
Rape, and abusing infants under 10 years of 
Burglary, attended with violence to persons. 1 » 
Robbery, attended with cutting and wounding 1 
Riot, and feloniously demolishing buildings. 4 


And there were, in addition to these numbers, two capital convic- 
tions for offences (one of simple burglary, and one of simple rob- 
bery), committed before the passing of the Acts of 1st Victoria, 
and, therefvre, not capital at the time of conviction. Of these 56 
capital convicts, 11 were executed:—10 for murder, and 1 for an 
attempt to murder his wife by poisoning. Two of these executions 
took place in Middlesex, and two in Kent; and one in each of the 
following counties:—Durham, Essex, Gloucester, Hertford, Nor- 
folk, Nottingham, and Somerset. 

The Acts of the 1st Victoria have also had a very beneficial 
effect upon the result of prosecutions ; juries being in all cases less. 
unwilling to convict when they know that capital punishment will 
not follow. By these Acts, capital punishments were abolished in 
the crimes enumerated below, for which, at that time, executions 
were not unusual: and the greater proportion of convictions in 
these crimes, which has resulted from the recent alteration in the 
law, is very remarkable. In the following calculation a comparison 
is made of the centesimal proportion of convictions, with respect to 
these offences, in the three years preceding the abolition of the 
capital punishment, and in the last year:— 


Average of 
1835-6-7. | 1839. 


40°75 | 50°71 
73°68 77°77 


Attempts to Murder 
Sacrilege. . . 


Comparing the same periods, the variations which took place in 
convictions generally did not amount to 2 per cent. ; the proportion 
being in the first period 71°31, in the latter 72°95. In cases of 
horse-stealing, sheep-stealing, cattle-stealing, larceny in dwelling 

houses, and house-breaking, executions had in practice ceased 
before the actual repeal of the capital sentence ; the effect, there- 
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fore, produced by the abolition of the capital punishment for these 
offences had only a slight effect upon the proportion of convictions, 
which did not begin to increase till executions were more rare. 

Though there has been for many years a great progressive in- 
crease in the number of commitments and convictions, the increase 
in the pumbers sentenced to transportation has been beyond all 
proportion to the general increase. This great increase in the 
number of transports immediately followed the Act of the 7th and 
8th Geo. IV., c.28, and arose out of an enactment in that statute, 
augmenting the punishment to which prisoners were liable, on the 
proof of a previous conviction for felony. The greater severity in 
the punishments, which was consequent upon this enactment, is 
at once obvious, on a reference to the numbers sentenced. The 
Act was passed in 1827 ; the average numbers sentenced to trans- 


portation in the three preceding, and the three following years, 
were as follows :— 


Average of |Average o 
1824-5-6. | 1828-9-30. 


Numbers Sentenced to Transportation for Life . 125 373 
2 39 29 14 Years. 140 619 
23 all periods 1,884 | 3,168 


This sudden increase was maintained in the succeeding years’ 
and gradually progressed with the general inerease of commit- 
ments, so that the average of the last six years amounts to 3,746. 
The Acts of the 1st Victoria have, however, tended to reduce the 
frequency and the severity of this sentence. The numbers sen- 
tenced to transportation, or whose sentences were commuted to that 
punishment, which, on the four years preceding those Acts, ave- 
raged 4,154 annually, were, in the last year, 3,699 only, and the 
severity of the periods of transportation were at the same time re- 
duced in a much greater degree. A direct comparison of this is 


afforded by the following Table, in which the sentences passed in 
the last six years are given :— 


\ 
Bs 
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1834 | 1835 | 1826 | 1837 1838 1839 


Death. 2. 6480) 523] 494 438 116 56 
Transportation for Life. . . .| 864] 746} 770 636 266 200 
l5years . .. 66 19 il 
l4years . .| 688 | 554] 585 479 708 663 
lO yeare . .| 179 880 943 
years . (2,501 |2,395 |2,249 | 2,413 | 1,862] 1,835 
7 4 7 12 oe 
mprisonment for years an 
above 2 years . 6 ll 1 14 25 al 
2 years) and 
"above 1 year 308] 990} 935) 394} 393] 
year and above 
6 months. |1-582 1,543 {1,455 | 1,628 | 1,718] 1,743 
2nd 895 |3,071 8,384 | 10,258 | 10,262 | 11,359 


Whipped, Fined, and Discharged. | 727 | 651 | 535 562 532 79 
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The numbers acquitted were, on trial, 4,609; no bills found, 
1,663; not prosecuted, 316; making a total of 6,588, or 37°1 per 
cent. Jn 13 English counties the acquittals have been much 
below this proportion. They are— 


Bedford. . . 21°3 Chester. . . 31°4 
Warwick . . 24°5 Kent . . . 33°7 
Nottingham . 25°6 York . . . 35°2 

_ Lancaster . . 28°5 Surrey . . . 36°6 
Leicester . . 29°6 Norfolk. . . 37°0 
Middlesex. . 30°5 Lincoln. . . 37°1 
Derby . . . 30°6 


_ Of the counties where the procedure shows the greatest propor- 
tionate number of acquittals, the following stand the most pro- 
minent :— 


Dorset. . . 67°0 Berks . . 53°5 
Stafford. . . 57°9 Hertford . . 48°2 
Bucks . . 57°7 Northumberland 46°3 
Hereford . . 57°3 Oxford . . . 45°7 
Monmouth. . 56°0 South Wales . 58°5 
Cumberland . 53°7 North Wales . 46°8 


A similar calculation of the proportion of acquittals in the diffe- 
rent counties was made in the Tables for {the year 1837; and of 
nine counties then pointed fout as those in which the number of 
acquittals bore the smallest proportion to the convictions, seven of 
the same counties occupy a similar position in the present calcula- 
tion. Of nine counties also, mentioned as having the largest pro- 
portion of acquittals in that year, five of the same counties still 
appear in the same situation. 

The number of offenders tried before the different Courts has 
been caleulated, and shows that the numbers tried in the Central 
Criminal Court were nearly as great as those tried in the Circuit 
Assize Courts, and much less than the numbers tried in the Local 
Borough Courts. The centesimal proportions were, County Ses- 
sions, 53°8; Circuit Assize Courts, 14°6; Local Borough Courts, 
17°4; and Central Criminal Court, 14°2. The following are the 
comparative numbers committed for trial at these Courts :— 


1839 1837 1835 


County Quarter Sessions’ Courts. . | 13,151 | 13,044 | 10,737 
Circuit Assize Courts . . . . 3,557 | 3,466 | 3,408 
Local Courts . © «© © 4,252} 4,027 | 3,737 
Central Criminal Court | «(3,483 | 3,075 | 2,849 


The calculations which have for several years been made as to 
the ages and degrees of instruction of criminals exhibit a very 
great uniformity of result. During the last four years nearly 41 
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per cent. of the criminals‘do not exceed 21 years of age; and if, in 
the next division of the Tables, those not exceeding 30 years are 
included, 71 per cent. This would give criminals but a short 
career, and may in a great measure be attributed to the numbers 
annually removed from the country by transportation. The cen- 
tesimal proportions are :— 


Ages. 1839 | 1838 | 1837 | 1836 | 1835 


Aged 12 years and under . 
16 years and above 12 
21 years 16 
30 years is 21 
40 years 30 
50 years 99 40 
60 years 50 
above 60 years « « 


1°74, 1*58| 1+52| 167 
10-08| 9+92| 9°72) 9-71) 9-70 
28+07| 29°13) 29-23, 29-03) 29°65 
31°12) 31-24) 31+74| 31-42] 31-92 
14:94) 14+75| 14°56! 14+43) 14-01 
6+97| 7°02] 6°65) 6-76) 
3°23 3-00) 3-24} 3-33] 3-24 
1-55 1658} 1°55, 1°40) 1°30 
2+30, 1°78} 1+79| 2-08} 1-91 


Degree of Instruction. 1839 | 1838 | 1837 | 1836 


Unable to read and write...) e | 33°53) 34°40) 35°85) 33°52 
Able to read and write imperfectly... | 53°48) 53+41) 52°08) 52°33 
Able to read and write well. 10°07) 9°77) 9-46) 10°56 
Instruction superior to reading and . 
writing well e 0 32 0-34 0 43 0°91 


Instruction could not be ascertained 2°60 2-18} 2°68 


With respect to the sexes of criminals, it is worthy of remark, 
that for several vears the proportion of females has been increasing. 
Comparing the number of males and females, the centesimal pro- 
portion of the latter was, in 1834, 18°8; in 1835, 20°0; in 1836 
and 1837 it was the same, 21°6, (though the fraction, if carried 
further, still shows a small increase in 1837); in 1838, 22°1; and 
in 1839, 23°2. 


X.—CLASSIFICATION AND ANALYSIS OF THE 
IMPORT DUTIES. 


Durine the last Session a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed “to inquire into the several duties 
levied on imports into the United Kingdom, and how far those 
duties are for protection to similar articles the produce or manu- 
facture of this country or of the British possessions abroad, or 
whether the duties are for the purposes of revenue alone.” Among 
the witnesses examined were Mr. M‘Gregor and Mr. Porter, of 
the Board of Trade; Mr. J. D. Hume, who for many years held 
an important office in the Customs, and subsequently acted as 
one of the joint-secretaries of the Board of Trade; Mr. J. B. 
Smith, president of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce’; Dr. 
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Bowring, and several eminent merchants and manufacturers. 
The evidence of these gentlemen affords abundant proofs of the 
little progress which has been made in placing our commercial 
system upon an enlightened foundation. Indeed there is scarcely 
to be found in the whole range of our national economy anything 
so fertile in rank abuses as our commercial legislation. The Act 
3 and 4 Wm. IV., ec. 56, which consolidated the customs’ duties, 
enumerates 1,150 different rates of duty chargeable on imported 
articles, while a very few articles contribute nearly the whole of 
the revenue which the Treasury derives from the customs; and 
nearly all the other duties are, as Mr. M‘Gregor remarked, “ no- 
thing but burdens, restrictions, and delays upon the industry and 
the prosperity of the country.” In the course of his examination 
Mr. Porter laid before the Committee the following Table, which 
shows the insignificant amount which a host of petty and vexatious 
duties contribute to the revenue :— 


TABLE I—Awmounr of Customs Dury received in 1839 upon all 
Articles producing £10.000 and upwards to the Revenue, and the Pro- 
portion which the same bore to the whole Customs Revenue in that Year. 


Articles producing more than Articles producing between 
£100,000. £10,009 and £100,000. 

1. Sugar& Molasses £4,827,018 | 18. Turpentine . . . £82,936 
2.Tea . . . . 3,658,800 | 19. Dyeand Hard Woods 68,997 
3. Tobacco 3,495,686 | 20. Oils . 68,636 
4. Rum, Brandy, &c. 2,615,443 | 21. Pepper . . . . 66,016 
5. Wine . «© © «© 1,849,709 | 22. Lemons and Oranges 64,327 
6. Timber 1,603,194 | 23. Hides . 46,761 
7. Corn « 1,098,779 | 24, Indigo . 35,270 
8. Coffee. 779,114 | 25. Eggs. . 33,084 
9. Cotton Wool. . 416,257 | 26. Furs. . 32,318 
10. Silk Manufactures 247,362 | 27. Rice. 32,296 
1l. Buiter. . . 213,077 | 28. Iron . 28 , 834 
12, Currants . . 189,291 | 29. Bristles 28,671 
13. Tallow . . 182,000 | 30. Glass. 27 326 
14. Seeds . . 145,323 | 31. Cork. 25,806 
15. Sheep’s Wool. 139,770 | 32. Liquorice ~ « 25,258 
16. Raisins . . 134,589 | 33. Woollen Manufactures 22,713 
17. Cheese ee 100,521 34. Pork. . © «© « 22,113 
— ——— | 35. Platting of Straw, &c. 19,638 
17 Articles, producing £21,700,630 | 36. Gloves . 2. .« 18,555 
37. Nuts. . 18,337 
38. Brimstone . . 17,856 
39. Nutmegs . «. 16,674 
40. Skins. . . 15,912 
41. Cocoa « 15,702 
42. Silk, raw and waste, 14,942 
44. Figs e e ° e e 13,519 
45. Madder and Madder 
Root . « e 11,729 
46. Beer, Spruce . 10,253 


29 Articles £898 661 
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29 Articles, producing . 3f;percent. . . £ 898,661 


144 other Articles, producing 13 363,319 

190 Articles ” 100 ” - e £22,962,610 


Including about £80,000 collected upon 531 other articles, and exclu- 
ding 147 articles upon which an excess of drawback of £5,398 was 
allowed. 


In the Appendix to the Report there is a proforma tariff, pre- 
pared with much consideration by Mr. M‘Gregor, in which the 
number of articles subject to customs’ duty is reduced to twenty 
leading heads instead of 1,150; and he is of opinion that, at the 
diminished rates which he proposes, a revenue would be derived 
amounting to nearly 29,000,000/., while the simplification of 


much less embarrassing to mercantile men and others, If we 
had space we should have given this amended tariff, for while 
there can be no doubt of the soundness of the principles on which 
it is formed, it would be an advantage to submit its details to as 
large a number as possible of practical men. 

The existing tariff of import duties is marked by inconsistencies 
which render it difficult, if not impossible, in many cases to 
ascertain the objects which it had in view from their conflicting 
operation and incongruity. If the design were to raise a revenue, 
and at the same time to protect a particular interest, it is found 
that the rate of duty is fixed so high as to defeat the former 
object, and the only effect has been to impose an impolitic tax 
upon the consumer by forcing into use a dear article. Some of 
the duties give rise to evasions, particularly the differential duties 
on coffee in favour of British possessions, coffee from Hayti and 
Brazil being sent to the Cape of Good Hope. This coffee pays a 
duty of 9d. per lb. on its importation into this country, but if it 
were sent direct from a foreign port it would be liable to a duty of 
1s. 3d., and thus 56 per cent. is saved. . 3 

The following Table shows the very large proportion of the 
customs’ revenue which is derived from articles of food and on 
raw materials used in our manufactures,—above 20,060,000/. out 
of 22,000,0007,-— 


details would greatly diminish the expenses of collection, and be’ 
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It is quite clear that the defects and absurdities of our tariff 
are chiefly occasioned by the attempt to protect particular in- 
terests; and the combination of parties who are thus favoured is 
so powerful, that attempts to improve the system will always be 
met by the fiercest opposition. ‘ Protection” afforded to one 
class justifies the claim fora similar advantage which may be 
urged by other parties. The West India sugar planters are 
favoured by differential duties to the amount of nearly 200 per 
cent.; and if a proposition were made to place them more nearly 
on an equality with the foreign sugar producer, they would at 
once urge the reasonableness of their monopoly, and that it was 
only a just and necessary compensation for being compelled to go 
to the markets of British North America, while the cheaper 
markets of the United States were closed against them. The 
protection (so called) afforded to our manufactures is also often 
adduced as a justification of the protective system under which ~ 
the owners of land are allowed to tax the consumers of this 
country. But these two hi regard their alleged advantages 
in very opposite lights. The profits of the export trade may fall 
to the lowest point, employment may become scarcer and wages 
lower as food rises in price, rival manufactures may be rising in 
every part of Europe, but not the slightest disposition is evinced 
‘to relax the power which has such a fatal effect upon the happi- 
ness and prosperity of the country. On the other hand, amongst 
the manufacturers, there is a decided conviction that the duties 
levied for their “ protection” are absolutely injurious ; and that 
if any branch of industry stands in need of such bolstering, it is 
better that it should never attain a footing at all. The following 
Table, prepared by Mr. M‘Gregor, shows the extent to which 
manufacturing industry has emancipated itself from the state of 
weakness in which artificial supports are considered necessary : 
the total duties levied do not amount to half a million, and con- 
siderably more than one-half of them arise from silk goods :— 


TABLE I11.—Rarte of Dury levied on Manufactured Articles Imported | 


— United Kingdom, and Revenue which each Article yielded in 


Duty. 

Brass manufactures . 30 per cent. 1,710 
Boxes of allkinfs . . . 2,769 
Bugles e e e e@ 1s. per lb. 2,140 
Earthenware, China, &c. . . «© 15 to 20 percent. 5 623 
Clocks and Watches. . . 25 9,628 
Copper. Manufacturesof . . . 30s, 731 
Cotton, Manufacturesof . . . 10to20 4, 6 ,584 
Embroidery and Needlework . . . 30 SCs, 8,875 
Flowers, artificial (not of Silk). . . 25 sy 5,299 
Glass Bottles and all other sorts of 

Hair and Goats’ Wool, manufactures of 30s, 3,097 
Hats of Chip and Straw. . . 20s. per dozen 1,729 


Leather Gloves . « «+ 20 to 40 per cent. 18,505 
Manufactures of Leather, including 
Boots and Shoes eee eee 30 29 6,095 
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Duty. £. 

Paper and Paper-hangings . . . «3d. perlb. and 1s. per 
sq. yd. and 1,578 
Plaiting, of Chip and Straw . . 17s, to 20s. per lb. 19,637 
Silk Manufactures . . . 20 to 40 percent. 247 ,361 

Cologne Water . « Is. per flask, or 30s. 

per gallon. } 5,009 
Woollen Manufactures . 15 to 20 per cent. 25,113 


Total Duty levied £ 402,575 
On Manufactures, except so much as is included in the 
£80,760 received from the remaining enumerated 
tariffed and non-enumerated articles; say one-half | 


Total on Manufactures. « £443,355 


Deputations of manufacturers who have attended at the Board 
of Trade have frequently expressed their willingness to give up 
‘the protection secured to them by the above Table of duties. 
‘The manufacturers of glass and of silks may not be equally will- 
ing to repudiate protection; but these branches of industry were 
for so long a period in a highly artificial state, as naturally to 
induce a sense of weakness. Dr. Bowring showed, from a com- 
‘parison of the cotton manufactures of England and France, that 
those manufactures which are the least protected are in the long 
run the most prosperous. In England the cotton manufacture is 
‘at once the least protected and the most extensive staple of the 
country. In France it has always been sustained by protective 
duties, and has in consequence made little progress; and when 
the home market is glutted, the Government is obliged to grant 
premiums on the exportation of cotton goods. The silk manu- 
facture of France stands in much the same position as the cotton 
manufacture with us, and France is enabled to export four-fifths 
of the whole of the silk goods she produces. Mr. M‘Gregor showed 
that our linen and silk manufactures, which have always been 
most protected, have also been most frequently exposed to fluctu- 
ations. The enlightened views of the manufacturers and mer- 
chants of Manchester on this subject display the progress which 
has been made in sound and just ideas upon matters of commercial 
intercourse in that great seat of English enterprise and ingenuity. 
At a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce to receive the Report 
of Dr. Bowring on the Prussian Commercial League, the follow- 
ing resolution was passed, disclaiming protecting duties of every 
kind. It stated that “this meeting regards the present as the 
proper occasion for reiterating its adherence to the opinion so often 
declared by this Chamber, that the prosperity, peace, and happi- 
ness of this and other nations can be alone promoted by the 
adoption of those just principles of trade which shall secure to 
all the right of a free interchange of their respective productions ; 
and this meeting, on behalf of the great community a in- 
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terests it represents, feels especially called upon to declare its 
disapprobation of all those restrictive laws which, whether in- 
tended for the protection of the manufacturing or agricultural 
classes, must, in so far as they are operative, be injurious to the 
rest of the nation, unjust to the world at large, and in direct 
hostility to the beneficent designs of Providence.” In January, 
1839, deputations of merchants and manufacturers assembled in 
London from Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Birmingham, Shef- 
field, Derby, Nottingham, Wolverhampton, Glasgow, Paisley, and 
other great towns, passed a resolution to the same effect. 

Our exports of cottens and woollens amount in value to upwards 
of 30,000,000/. annually, while the duty received on cotton and 
woollen goods imported amounts to little more than 30,000/.; on 
the former, to little more than 6,000/.; which is a proof that, up 
to the present time, we have been able to produce cheaper goods 
than, with a few exceptions, can be manufactured in any other 
part of the world. The duties received on silk goods imported 
contribute considerably more than one-half of the revenue levied 
on imported manufactures ; and it is clear, therefore, that silks 
are manufactured abroad from 20 to 40, per cent. cheaper than in 
England; and accordingly the silk’ manufacturers claim protec- 
tion to this extent. But what is the consequence of such a high 
protective duty? This is shown in a valuable table handed to 
the committee by Mr. Porter, which states that the exportation 
of silk goods, from 1827 to 1838, from France, was 3,589,594 
Ibs.; while the quantity entered at our custom-houses was only 
1,875,708 lbs.; and therefore the quantity smuggled was 1,713,886 
lbs., or 48 per cent. of the whole quantity entered at the French 
cus'om-houses as exported to England. The duty paid on the 
goods legally imported averaged 20s. 4d. per pound; but if the 
legal and illegal imports could have been charged, the sum re- 
ceived during the twelve years would have been 3,754,117/., or 
more than the amount actually received by 1,792,439/.; or it;may _ 
be stated in other words, that a duty of 10s. 11d. per pound on the 
quantity shipped from France would have produced as great a 
~ revenue as the duty of 20s. 4d. on the actual legal imports. 

The effect of our high or prohibitory import duties upon the 
commercial policy and internal economy of other countries na- 
turally occupied much of the attention of the committee. Prussia 
has, for the last fifteen years, been making fruitless representations 
to the English Government on the exclusion of her produce from 
our markets. The United States’ tariff was an act of retaliation 
for our exclusion of their “bread stuffs.” These and other coun- 
tries being unable to employ their increasing population in the 
natural productions of the soil, have been compelled to commence 
manufactures; “and now,” as the president of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce remarked, “ we have rivals where we 
should otherwise have had customers.” From 1828 to 1838, the 
increase in the export of cotton goods wag only 25 per cent,, while 
the export of cotton-twist was 114 per cent.; and the estabiish- 
ment of spinning-mills, which is now going on on the continent, 
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will in time deprive us of the advantage of supplying several foreign 
markets with even partly-manufactured materials. With our su- 
perior natural advantages, and the intelligence and industry of 
our population, Mr. M‘Gregor says “ we might, in every manu- 
facture we now possess, meet foreign countries in every market 
in the world, and in most instances undersell them;’’ but we 
allow the resources which would enable us to accomplish this to 
be counterbalanced by prohibitory duties on the importation of 
food. Manufacturing industry naturally seeks the most advanta- 
geous situations for its successful operations, and hence there is a 
constant stream of emigration directed towards those countries in 
which the price of food is at a moderate rate. Factories, managed 
by Englishmen, are established by foreigners with theis own ca- 
pital; and British capital and British workmen are also employed 
in cotton factories in Belgium, Germany, and other continental 
states, and their manufactured goods compete, in the markets of 
the Mediterranean, the United States, South America, and else- 
where, with the goods exported from the United Kingdom. 
Dividing the nine years from 1831 to 1839 into three periods of 
three years each, the average official value of machinery annually 
exported by us, in the first three years, was 108,423/.; in the 
second period, 274,008/.; and in the last three years, the average 
for each year was 601,3947. But not only are industry and capital 
transferred to other countries from England, for the sake of more 
profitable employment, but Mr. M‘Gregor states that from 
4,000,000/7. to 5,000,0007. are drawn annually from this country 
by persons of fortune, who go to France, Italy, Switzerland, and 
other parts of the continent, where they can live better at less 
expense than at home. Now, provided our commercial system 
was of a more enlightened character, measures would speedily be 
adopted which would have the effect of assimilating the prices of 
necessaries in England and on the continent. Prices would rise 
in the latter, and nothing is more dreaded by those who have em- 
barked capital in the infant manufactures of the continent than a 
change of this sort, which would restore to English industry its 
natural advantages. There is at present nothing to stop the pro- 
gress of manufacturing industry on the continent of Europe; 
and time only is required to enable foreign manufacturers to pro- 
duce a sufficient supply of goods to supplant us. It appears 
that our exports to foreign countries have for some time 
past been increasing or decreasing in proportion as we have 
admitted them to a just participation in the advantages of com- 
mercial intercourse. But while our exports may have been in- 
creasing to those countries whose produce we admit under great 
restrictions, a very important change has been going on in the 
kind of goods exported to them; and the following table, which 
Mr. Porter gave in to the committee, will show that, in pointing 
to the inereased value of exports, there is concealed, under this 
apparently favourable result, a fact of the utmost importance to 
the general interests of the country. 
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TABLE of Propuce and Manuracturgs Exported 
to various Districts or Quarters of the World in 1827 and 1838, dis- 
tinguishing Finished Manufactures and Goods into the Value of 
which Much Labour has entered, from Materials of Manufacture and 
Goods upon which but Little Labour has been bestowed; shewing also 
the Centesimal Proportions of each of those two Descriptions. 


Comparing 1827 with 1838, it appears, that the proportion of Sully manu- 
factured goods exported in the former year was . 82°56 per cent. 
inthe latter year . 73°80 99 
If the Shipments to British Colonies and Dependencies are separated 
from those to Foreign Countries, it appears that the proportionate 
value of the aggregate shipments in those two years was nearly the 
same 3 viz.— 
Centesimal Proportions. 


1827, Value of Shipments to Colonies . . .« 28°27 
to Foreign Countries 71°73 

—— 100 
1838, Value of Shipments to Colonies . . . 27°52 
” 53 to Foreign Countries 72°48 

100 


But if those values are separated according to the degree of labour be- 
stowed, it will be found that the proportions are,— 


Much Labour. Little Labour. 


Colonies . 1827 84°09 15°91 100 
Foreign Countries, 1827 81°95 18°05 100 
1838 69°72 30°28 
Separating further the Shipments to Northern Europe, it will be found 


that the proportions are,— 

1827. 1838. 
Much labour . . . 61°78  «* 39°16 
Little labour . . . 38°22 60°84 © 


100- 100° 


The actual Amount of Shipments in 1827 and 1838 to British Colonies, 
to Foreign Countries generally, and to Northern Europe, was as 
follows :— 


1827. 


Much 
Labour. 


Little 
Labour, 


£. £. 
1,672,956 | 10,513,224 


4,811,903 | 26,668,111 
6,484,859 | 37,181,335 
3,261,178 


Total. 


£. 
To British Colonies. . . | 8,840,268 
To Foreign Countries gene- 
£.| 30,696,476 


5,272,085 


To Northern Europe . . 8,533, 263 
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1838, 
— Much Little Total. 
Labour. Labour. 


£. £. £. 
To British Colonies. . . | 11,647,793 | 2,128,242 | 13,776,035 
To Foreign Countries gene- 


rally. . « « | 25,297,903 | 10,987,032 | 36,284,935 


£.| 36,945,696 | 13,115,274 | 50,060,970 


To Northern Europe . «| 4,616,002| 7,170,339 | 11,786,341 


We will conclude our notice of this subject by briefly noticing 
some of the effects of our narrow-minded commercial system upon 
the wages of labour. In the markets of the world, where English 
goods come into competition with those of our manufacturing 
rivals, it is evident, if the latter, by means of cheaper food, can 
be produced at a lower rate than English goods, that the wages 
of labour in this country will eventually be regulated by the con- 
tinental rate; but while the money-wages have a tendency to 
reach the same level, the price of food in each country is very 
different, to the manifest disadvantage of the English workman. 
The wages of hand-loom weaving, in England and on the con- 
tinent, are now nearly of the same money value; but, from the 
difference in the price of food, the foreign weaver obtains comforts 
which are far beyond the reach of the English weaver. It must 
in all cases be understood that a diminution of comforts does not 
necessarily accompany a fall of wages, as the fall in the price of 
food may be more than equivalent to the decline of wages; and 
if, by any means, food could be rendered more abundant in this 
country, it is more than probable, so great would be the demand 
for labour, that even the money-value of wages would not fall. 
The manvfacturers have no interest in lowering wages under an 
equitable commercial system, but rather in extending the markets 


for the sale of their commodities ; and consequently, by increasing 


the demand for employment, causing wages to rise. The great 
advantage of an alteration of the duties on imported corn and 
provisions would be the equalisation of wages which it would 
produce between this and other countries; whereas, at present, 
wages fall in England, while the narrowness of the sources of 
supply increases the price of the necessaries of life. It is a well- 
known fact, that whenever the price of food is high, there are a 
great number of the people unemployed, and the wages of those 
employed are less than when food is plentiful. When a bad harvest 
occurs, and the crops are below an average, other countries are 
not in a condition to supply us, except at a great sacrifice, in 
consequence of the uncertain nature of our corn law. The de- 
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mand for labour and for manufactured goods diminishes, a greater 
proportion of diminished wages being expended in food; goods 
manufactured for home consumption are sent abroad at a ven- 
ture, in search of a market; but while the exports may be greater 
than even in a year of internal prosperity, the Gazette shows the 
tremendous sacrifices which have been made, by merchants and 
manufacturers, in order to meet their engagements. The remedy. 
for not a few evils is to be found in a revision of our commercial 
system; and a complete and well-arranged digest of the valuable 
facts brought under the notice of the Committee on Imports, if 
published in a cheap form, and extensively circulated, would be 
of great service in hastening the application of such a remedy. 


XI. — CIRCUMSTANCES AFFECTING THE SUPPLY 
AND COFFEE IN THE UNITED KING- 


SUGAR. 


Ir is doubtful if we are entitled toclass sugar and coffee as articles 
of luxury simply. To a very large proportion of the people they 
have become necessaries ; and though not absolutely essential as 
articles of food, no diminution in the power of commanding a 
supply could take place without being felt as detracting most 
matertally from the standard of comfort which fortunately prevails 
in this country. The consumption of sugar in Great Britain is 
estimated at rather more than 29 lbs. annually for each indi- 
vidual. Families in the middle classes, oceupying situations as 
clerks, &c., with incomes of 150/. or 200/. a-year, consume an- 
nually from 150 lbs. to 200 lbs. When the price was much lower 
than it is at present, the weekly consumption of sugar in the 
family of an agricultural labourer was stated before a Committee 
on the Poor Law Amendment Act at half a pound, while others 
in less favourable circumstances purchase so small a quantity as 
one pennyworth weekly. Mr. Montgomery Martin says that the 
consumption per head for each individual “ ought to be” 16 or. 
a-week ; and this is the allowance which he makes to'a household 
servant. In New South Wales the Government allowance to as- 
signed convicts is 2 Ibs. of sugar per week. Mr. M‘Gregor esti- 
mates the daily consumption in Paris and Vienna of persons who 
take coffee or tea twice a-day, at 23 oz. per head. . Bowring 
gives the annual consumption of the population in the States of 
the German League at 3, Ibs. per head; and in France the con- 
sumption is perhaps nearly 5 lbs. per head. The average annual 
consumption per head on the continent of Europe is about 23 lbs. 
We give these various estimates for the purpose of showing the 
universal desire which exists for sugar, and that price alone is the 
chief limit to an almost indefinite consumption. The following 
table, which Mr. Porter laid before the Committee on Import 
Duties, furnishes some interesting facts relating to the eonsump- 
tion of sugar in Great Britain :— 
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Rate of Duty. Tax. Average 


Years. Population. Net Revenue. per Cwt. per head. price per ewt. 


1801. 10,942,646 2,782,232 203 Ss.ld. 

1811 12,596,803 35339,218 27s. 5s.3hd. is. 4d. 
1821 . 14,391,631 3,660,567 27s. 5s.ldd. 30s.2kd. 
1831 . 16,539,318 4,219,049 24s. 5s Idd. 23s, 8d. 
1839 . 18,524,036 4,183,257 24s, 4s.6hd. 39s. 43d. 


It will be seen that in the. last year there was a falling-off in 
the consumption per head. This was occasioned by two causes : 
first, the high price of bread; and secondly, the increased price of 
sugar. The average price of brown or Muscovado sugar in the 
first. week in October, in each year since 1815 (with the exception 
of 1827, when no averages were taken), was as follows :— 


1815... 63%. 1824 29s. 1833 . . 38s. 103d. 
1816. . 44. 19d. 1825... 456, 28d, 1834. 308. 10d 


1817. .. 58s. 84d. 1826. . 1835 . 378.0 
1818. .. 49s. Wid. 1827. . Noveturn, 1836. . 43s. 103d. 
1819... 53d. 1828. . 3ls.1dd. 1837. . 34s. 43d, 
1820 . . 36s. 13d. 1829 . . 27s. 63d. 1938 dd. 
1821. 1830. . 1839 . 39s. 6d. 
1822. . 29s. 11kd. 1831. . 22%. 2d. 1840. 57s. 6d. 
1823 . . 325.0k¢. 1832. 26s, 11d. 


The price in Oetober, 1840,, was, it will be seen, higher than it. 
had been in any corresponding period since 1817, but the re- 
markable advance which. has.taken. place in 1840 has brought the 
priee to the war-price of 1815, allowance being made for the de-. 
preciated currency ofthat period. The following are the average. 
prices ofieach month in 1:840, calculated from the weekly averages 
published inthe London Gazette :— 


January . . 37s8.. 113d. June. 


- 468, 43d. 


56s. 
March. . . 40s. August . . 7s. 33d. 
April A0s. 63d. September 


May... dds, 73u. October. 


- 98s. 34d. 
- 57s. 8d. 


The lowest price was in the first week of the year, when the 
average was 37s. 8$d.; and the highest average’(589. 9d.) occurred. 
in the week ending 9th September. The averages in November 
have been as follows :—Week ending November 3rd, 57s. 104d: : 
November 10th, 57s. 4id. Before investigating the causes which 
have occasioned these high prices, we will give (so far as an ap- 
proximative estimate goes) the quaitity of sugar produced in 
different parts of the world :— ma: 


British Sugar. Colonies ewts. 3,571,378 


Danish West Indies . . . . 450,000 
Dutch ditto e e . e . 260,060 
French Sugar Colonies . . 2,160,000 
United States . . . 900,000 


Brazils, exact quantity of white not distin 
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Spanish West Indies % ewts, 4,481,342 


Java, without distinction of quality . . . 892,475 

For internal consumption, exclusive of China, 
India, Siam, Java, and United States . 2,446,337 
18,080,658 


England consumes about one-fifth of all the sugar produced in 
the world, but our demand is principally limited to our West India 
colonies. We impose a duty of 24s. per cwt. on the importation 
of sugar from our possessions in this quarter, while the sugar 
of foreign countries is prohibited by a duty of 63s. In 1825, sugar 
from the Mauritius was admitted at the same duty as that from 
the British West Indies; and in 1836, the duty on East India 
sugar, which had previously been 32s. per cwt., was reduced to 
24s. Inthe Mauritius the production of sugar has already near] 
reached its utmost limits, while the quantity imported from Britis 
India does not amount to more than an eighth of the quantity we 
actually consume, although the importation of 1839 was nearly 
equal to that of the two preceding years. By a narrow inter- 
pretation of the Act equalizing the duty on East India sugar, the 
term “ British possessions” is not applied to many parts of India 
subject to the authority of British government, but their produce 
is charged with the same rates of duty as are applicable to the 
produce of foreign countries. This is the case even with the ex- 
tensive province of Mysore, where the government is administered 
by the British authorities, and all the resources of the country are 
under its control. The sugar-planters of the British West Indies 
have, therefore, practically, a monopoly of the home market. Tn 
the five years ending 1824-29-34-39 the quantity they supplied us, 
taking the annual average of each period, was as follows — 

1820-4 .. . 3,764,360 cwts. 
1825-9 


1830-4 . . . . 3,860,484 ,, 
1835-9 . . . . 3,354,833 ,, 


If the supply had continued to increase since 1820 in the same 
proportion as the population of the United Kingdom, it ought 
to have amounted in 1839 to upwards of 4,500,000 cwts., but 
the actual importation was only 2,823,931 cwts. In May, 1840, 
the stock of British plantation sugar in hand was only equal to one 
month's consumption ; and in November it was less by one-half 
than in the corresponding period of 1839. It is not our purpose 
to investigate the causes which have diminished the productive 

owers of the British islands in the West Indies, though favoured 

y protecting duties, which gives them high prices; but it is 
evident that, unless some change takes place shortly, it will be 
unjust to confine the consumers of this country to an article 
for which they pay 150 per cent. more than it would cost them 
if procured from Brazil. During 1840 the quantity of foreign 
sugar in bond was about equal to the deficiency in planta- 
tion sugar, and the rise in prices has actually enabled the holders 
of foreign sugar to bring it into consumption though paying the 
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enormous duty of 63s. per cwt., being at the rate of 74d. per lb., 
or three times its intrinsic value. Imperfect and absurd as may 
be the sliding scale which regulates the admission of foreign 
wheat, yet importation may take place at a nominal duty; but 
the duty of 63s. on foreign sugar never varies, though it amounts 
to nearly 200 per cent. on the cost price. Admitting that during 
1840 the consumer here paid at the rate of only 3d. per lb. more 
than the continental consumer paid for the same article, the 
colonial protection will have cost the country 5,000,000/. in a single 
year, under this head alone. Mr. Cockshott, a merchant, exa-- 
mined before the Committee on the Import Duties, stated that he 
had a cargo of 265 tons of Brazilian then at Falmouth, waiting for 


orders, which he could deliver in London in bond at 25s, per cwt.. 


for the white, and 21s. for the brown, equal in quality to British 


plantation sugar at 61s. and 57s., being a difference of 36s. per: 


cwt., and making the loss to the public on this single cargo nearly 
9,5007. Mr. Moore, another witness, examined before the same- 
Committee, gave a similar statement: Brazilian Muscovado was. 
worth from 20s. to 22s. per cwt. in bond, and similar qualities 
from the British possessions 54s. 10 56s.; Brazilian white sugars 
were 24s. to 26s., equal in quality to white sugars from British 


possessions at 62s.and 66s. We might adduce many more facts | 


equally striking calculated to show the enormous sacrifice which 
the West India sugar monopoly entails upon the country. It de- 
prives the poorer classes of a most useful article of diet, diminishes 
the consumption of tea, coffee, and rice, and is injurious to the 
growers of fruit. The quantity of fruit preserved during the 
summer of 1840 is stated to have been unusually small; and 
persons capable of forming a fair estimate have given it as their 
opinion, that if the usual quantity had been preserved the price 
of sugar would have been raised to 1s. 6d. per lb. Since the ad- 
vance of prices, the decreased consumption of the labouring 
classes and others who purchase in small quantities has been a 
subject of general complaint amongst grocers; and the poorest 
classes are almost wholly precluded from the use of sugar. The 
very large proportion of persons in this country in affluent and 
easy circumstances, whose daily consumption is comparatively 
little affected by high prices, prevents the revenue declining to an 
extent commensurate with the diminished consumption of the 
great body of the people. Mr. M‘Gregor is of opinion that while 
the average consumption of sugar in England is greater than on 
the continent, it is much less among the poorer classes. The 
diminished consumption caused by high prices falls chiefly on 
these classes. The following table shows the quantity of sugar 
entered for home consumption to the 31st of October, 1838-9-40:— 


Years. West India. Mauritius. Bengal. Other Sorts. 
Hhds. Tierces. Bags. Bags. Bags. 
1838 94,166 8,520 302 ,723 109, 766 835 
1839 75,024 6,547 323 ,329 133,433 7,839 
1840 | 75,476 | 6,847 | 306,904 | 124,991 7,103 
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it would appear at the first glance that high prices have had no 
effect in checking consumption; but the maintenance of the 
rate of consumption is attributed to the increase of temperance 
societies (there is a falling-off in the consumption of spirits) ; and. 
the depressed state of trade in the manufacturing districts has. 
occasioned large numbers of the people to adopt a. lower scale 
of diet and to consume tea and coffee instead of meat. 

The sugar monopoly is also attended with effects highly in- 
jurious to our commercial interests. By totally excluding foreign 
sugar we place restrictions upon our exports of manufactured 
goods, and thus limit the employment of capital and labour. We 
have, for example, a commercial treaty with Brazil, under which 
we secure the admission of our produce and manufactures into 
that country on favourable terms. Next to the United States, 
Brazil is one of our best markets. The Brazilian treaty will 
expire in 1844, and it is not to besupposed that, while we refuse to 
receive their produce at moderate duties, they will be anxious to 
encourage an intercourse which so unfairly excludes them from 
the advantages of reciprocity. The consumption of the: manufac- 
tured goods of Germany, Austria, France, and Switzerland is in- 
creasing in Brazil, notwithstanding the favourable terms which. 
the treaty secures to English goods; and the reason is that these 
countries, with the exception of France, admit Brazilian commo- 
dities at moderate duties. It is estimated that our trade with 
Brazil would have more than doubled during the last five years, 
both in navigation and in the sale of British goods, if we had con- 
sented to take in return the produce which they have to offer. 
The shipping employed in carrying goods to Brazil cannot bring 
back direct to England the produce of the country, while this. can 
be done with perfect facility by the shipowners of other countries 
whose manufactures enter into competition with our own in the 
Brazilian market. Out of forty-eight vessels which entered Rio 
Janeiro from Liverpool, in 1838, not one returned direet to that 
port, but were compelled to enter into disadvantageous competi- 
tion with foreign shipping ; and the merchants on whose account 
remiltances were made, being obliged to consign them to a foreign 
market, were subjected to additional commission and other 
charges. The same difficulty is experienced in the case of coffee, 
which the differential duties do not allow to be imported direct ; 
but foreign coffee is nevertheless consumed in England, being 
first landed at the Cape of Good Hope. The following account 
of this singular attempt to escape exorbitant duties is given inthe 
Report of the Committee on Imports :— Coffees imported from 
the Cape of Good Hope pay 9d. duty. Now, as the cost of 
sending, in an unusual and indirect way, coffee from foreign 
countries to the Cape is only from 3d. to Id. per lb., very large 
quantities are shipped from the Brazils and Hayti to the Cape, 
and thence re-shipped to England. The English consumer thus 
pays the increased duty and the difference of freight.” It is 
stated by competent authorities that a duty of 36s. per ewt. would 
admit Brazilian sugar into this country, and the West India 
sugar would still command a protecting duty of 12s, in its favour; 
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and it is also asserted that if the duty on West India coffee were 
dd.,, that of the Brazils could be imported direct at a duty of 7d. 

There are also considerations connected with the productive- 
ness of the revenue, which render it highly expedient to adopt 
measures which,, by reducing the prices of the article, may in- 
crease consumption, and render the duty on sugar more produc- 
tive to the revenue. At present the revenue from this source is 
no greater than. it was ten years ago, although the population has 
increased 12.or 15 per cent. In Prussia and the states of' the 
German. League, and in Austria, where there is no sugar mo- 
nopoly ta protect, and prices are moderate, the government is 
enabled to derive.a greater revenue per cwt.. {rom sugar than in 
this country, where the supply being limited, the price, exclusive 
of the duty, rises to an excessive height. A reduction of the 
duty on British plantation sugar, without at. the same time 
abtaining access to other sources of supply, would not accom- 
plish the. object in view ; for the supply, being as deficient as 
before, prices would not fall, and consequently consumption would 
not increase. The only other alternative is to reduce the duties 
on foreign sugar,.and give the consumers access to all the-sugar- 
producing countries of the world, instead of confining them to 
two or three. Mr. M‘Gregor’s plan is, in the first place, to allow 
sugar to be refined in our colonies, a privilege which the selfish- 
ness of the mother country has denied to them, admitting it at a 
duty of 20s. that on foreign refined being 50s.; muscovado from 
our own colomies he would admit at a duty of 15s., the duty on 
foreign being 30s. Under such rates consumption would be en- 
couraged and Mr. M‘Gregor is of opinion that sugar would then 
produce a revenue of 7,890,000/. instead of the present revenue 
of 4,890,000/. If Mr. Montgomery Martin’s views eould be 
realized, a duty of 20s. per cwt. would yield a revenue of 
13,000,000Z. n the other hand we find Mr. M‘Queen, who 
advocates the West India interest, contending that a reduction 
of the price would not tend to any material increasé in the 
consumption of sugar, “ because sugar is an article consumed in 
this country by almost every person who can consume it.” The 
fact however 1s, that there perhaps is. not a single article of do- 
mestic consumption respecting which so many expedients are 
resorted to for the sake of economy; and Mr. M‘Gregor, in show- 
ing the effects of abolishing a special monopoly for the supply of 
sugar in Austria, gave an example of what might naturally be 
expected, when an article of universal desire is brought within 
easy reach of every class of consumers. In Austria the effect 
was “in a short space of time, to give more revenue than the 
whole net customs’ revenue had previously given.” In our own 
case, besides the immediate advantages to the consumer and to 
the revenue, there would be an increased demand for labour em- 
ployed.in manufacturing commodities to be exported in exchange 
for the additional quantities of sugar we should require. 

It has been already stated that a reduction of duty on West 
India sugar would neither be an advantage to the consumer nor 
ta the revenue so long as the supply continued insufficient. Are 
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we then to continue restrictions which operate so prejudicially 
to the general interests of the empire? It is true that our manu- 
factures are extensively consumed in the British sugar colonies, 
but the duties by which they are favoured, prevent the sugar pro- 
ducers in other parts of the world from being equally good cus- 
tomers. We deal hardly with these colonies, however, by in- 
sisting upon the right of supplying them with flour, salt-fish, and 
other provisions and stores, instead of allowing them to go to the 
cheapest market. This increases the cost of production, and is 
doubly injurious at a period when the wages of free labour have 
risen. As Mr. M‘Gregor remarked, we tax West India pro- 
ductions by making labour dearer than it would otherwise be, 
and also tax the consumer at home by high duties on foreign 
sugars, this protection being a necessary consequence of the re- 
strictions imposed upon the colonial trade. The evils of the pre- 
sent state of things are so serious, that nothing is more to be 
desired than a determination on the part of the legislature to 
grapple with the circumstances out of which they arise. 

It is probable that a large party would be opposed to the ad- 
mission of foreign sugar, on the ground that we should be en- 
couraging slave-labour, for the abolition of which we have made 
such enormous sacrifices. But tobacco and cotton, coffee intro- 
duced by way of the Cape, and other articles produced by slave- 
labour, are already extensively consumed by us, and to a greater 
extent than sugar, the produce of a similar kind of labour, would 
be under any probable arrangement of the duties. The sugar re- 
fined in this country for exportation, and which amounts annually 
to about 400,000 cwts. is all foreign sugar, and in the West Indies 
refined sugar, the produce of slave-labour, is cheaper than the sugar 
which they sell to us in a raw state, and it is extensively con- 
sumed in our other colonies. At home the recent high prices 
have forced us to consume slave-labour sugar, though paying a 
duty of 63s. per cwt. Besides, we could not admit free-labour 
sugar from Manilla, Java, Siam, &c., without raising the price of 
that produced by the labour of slaves. On the other hand, it 
would be impossible to subtract from other markets any portion 
of slave labour sugar with which they are at present supplied, 
without at the same time raising the price of sugar produced by 
free labour. It would be found that any attempt to make dis- 
tinctions between the two would be totally unsuccessful; and 
after all, the only effect of our additional consumption would be 
a demand equal only to the difference beyond that which our 
own colonies supply. 

COFFEE. 

The change which is taking place in the habits of a large num- 
ber of people in this country has rendered the circumstances 
affecting the supply of coffee of great interest, in almost every 
household. In 1808, when the duty on coffee, the produce of the 
British plantations, was 2s. per pound, it was beyond the reach of 
the poorer class of consumers. In 1824 the duty was reduced to 
6d., and the consumption, which in 1808, was little more than 
1,000,000 Ibs., producing a revenue of 161,245/., had risen in 
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1839, to 26,789,945 lbs., producing 779,000/. to the revenue. 
The following table, prepared by Mr. Porter, shows the increase of 
consumption during the present century :— 


bs. weight Rate of Duty C tion. 
e 9) . 
1811 12,596,803 6,390,122 7d. 4 
1821 14,391,631 7.327.283 ls. 8-01 6 
1831 . 16,539,318 21,842,264 6d. 21-13 8 
1838 . 18,275,946 24,920,820 6d. 22-60 


According to an approximative estimate prepared by Mr. 
M‘Queen, the quantity of coffee produced in the various countries 
in which it forms a commercial export is as follows:— | 


Brazils . . . Ibs. 134,000,000 


Cuba and Porto Rico. . 2. 49 ,840 ,000 
French Tropical Colonies . . 14,720,000 
Venezuela and Columbia. . . 11,544,024 
Surinam . . e 2,400,000 
Mocha. . « 5,500 ,000 
British West Indies . . «6 . 10,769 ,655 
British India e e e 6 3245 3028 

359,098 ,229 


The differential duties on coffee, do not allow us to go to the 
cheapest countries of production. On coffee the growth of the 
British possessions, the duty is 6d. perlb.; on that imported from 
places within the limits of the East India Company’s territories, 
(not the growth of British possessions,) the duty is 9d. per pound ; 
anda duty of 1s. 3d. per pound is levied on that from foreign coun- 
tries. In 1839, the British West Indies furnished the English mar- 
ket with 18,04!,842 lbs., the supply in the previous year having ex- 
ceeded 22,000,000 lbs. ; 8,748,103 lbs. came from British posses- 
sions in India, including foreign coffee transhipped at the Cape in 
the manner already described. The price in the home market is re- 
gulated by the supply from the West Indies, admitted at a duty 
of 6d., and as the rate of production has been diminishing during 
the last few years, while the demand has been rapidly increasing, 
the market is not adequately supplied, and the consumer not being 
able to extend the radius of supply, in consequence of the high 
duty on foreign coffee, the West India planters have a monopoly 
of this article as well as of sugar. In 1835, the coffee of Ceylon 
was admitted at the lower rate of duty; and a very striking in- 
stance was given by Mr. R. Sheil tothe Committee on Imports of 
the effect upon price which followed the introduction of this coffee 
into the British market. For ten or fifteen years before 1835, 
Haytian and Ceylon coffees had ranged at about the same average 
rates, the former being somewhat higher, or 42s. and 43s. per 
cwt. In the year following the introduction of Ceylon coffee, 
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the price in bond had risen to 73s. and 76s., Haytian being 5ls.. 
and 53s.; and in 1840, Ceylon was 80s. and 85s., and Haytian 
44s. and 45s. It was stated by the same witness that if Haytian 
coffee were introduced direct at the 9d. duty, coffee would never 
get up more than 28s. per cwt. beyond its value. In July, 1840, 
when the price of Haytian coffee brought from the Cape, was 
worth 50s. it might have been imported direct at 44s. Jamaica 
coffee of similar quality was at the same time selling at 92s. The 
English consumer generally pays 100 per cent. more than the 
continental consumer. The coffee of Brazil, of which only a 
small portion is adapted to the taste of this country, could be in- 
troduced at a very low price for the use of the poorer classes. 
but for the differential duty. 

The price of Jamaica. coffee, of middling quality, was lately 
114s. per cwt. to which must be added the duty of 6d. per pound 
and the additional 5 per cent. under the Act of last session, 
making 58s. 8d.; the roasting is 2s. 6d. per cwt., and other small 
charges are to be added, amounting to 1s. 9d. per ewt. in addition 
to the profits of the wholesale dealer. A hundred weight of 
coffee when roasted, will only weigh ninety-two pounds, and the 
profit of the retail grocer is charged upon that quantity. The 
price of good and genuine coffee to the consumer, cannot there- 
fore be much under 2s. 6d. per pound, but as so high a price 
would check consumption, aduiteration is extensively practised. 
For this purpose chicoree is imported and prepared by roasting 
for admixture with coffee. The duty on raw chicoree is 20s. per 
cwt. and in a powdered state, 56s.: the price of this article is 
quoted in the established prices current, under the same head as 
coffee. Rye is also roasted for mixing with coffee; and there 
are establishments in London in which, coffee, chicoree and 
British corn are roasted by steam-power on the same premises. 
It is stated that out of sixteen ounces of the article sold as coffee 
there are often three or four ounces, which consist of chicoree or 
burnt corn, The practice of adulteration is on the increase. 

The injurious effect upon our commercial and shipping interest 
in not allowing the direct importation of coffee has been already 
adverted to; and a case was mentioned to the Committee on Im- 
ports, showing the jealousy with which the existing restrictions 
are guarded. Several parcels of coffee, the produce of the Rio 
Nunez, on the coast of Africa, having been imported at the low 
rate of duty, it was alleged that this district not being within the 
territory of Sierra Leone, such coffee could not be received, ex- 
cept on payment of the duty of ls. 3d. In consequence of this 
decision, a trade which might have become of considerable im- 
portance was put an end to, and so far as we are concerned, the 
civilizing influences of commerce, which are so well calculated to 
benefit Africa, are withdrawn. The trade with Africa being for 
the most part a barter trade, the Americans and other nations 
who will in future take the coffee of the Rio Nunez, will offer in 
oe for it their own goods instead ot those of British manu- 

acture, 
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There are also the strongest reasons of a moral. nature for 
encouraging the consumption of coffee by cheapening its price 
to the lowest amount. Several coffee-shop keepers who gave 
evidence before the Committee on Imports, showed that the 
establishment of coffee-shops had been the means of ereating 
improved habits amongst large classes of the community. 
Twenty-five years ago the number of coffee-shops in London to 
which respectable artizans could resort, did not amount to twenty, 
and there were none for the more humble of the labouring 
classes. The number of coffee-shops in London. is now from 
1600 to 1800, affording accommodation to persons of every class. 
Mr. Humphreys, a coffee-shop keeper, said, “ About twenty-five 
years ago, there was scarcely a house in London where you could 
get any coffee under 6d. a cup, or 3d.a cup; there are now 
coffee-houses open at from ld. up to 3d. There are many houses 
where the charge is 1d. where they serve from 700 to 800 persons 
inaday. Thereis Mr. Pamphilon, who charges l4d.a eup, and 
he has from 1500 to 1600 persons a-day.”” Some of these shops 
are open from four in the morning until eleven at night. At one 
coffee-shop forty-three London daily papers are taken, and an 
individual who pays 1}d. for a cup of coffee has the opportunity 
of reading any of them. In addition to these daily papers, seven 
country papers are taken, six foreign papers, twenty-four monthly 
magazines, four reviews, and eleven weekly periodicals. Another 


coffee-shop keeper stated that prior to the reduction of the news- 


paper duty he paid 400/. a-year for newspapers. and magazines, 
and for binding the yearly volumes. Mr. Humphreys remarked 
that since he had been in business, a manifest improvement had 
taken place in the taste of literature amongst the classes who 
frequent his house. No intoxicating liquors are sold in the 
great majority of the coffee-shops, while in the accommodation 
which they afford, they are far superior to the public- houses. 
At Mr. Letchford’s coffee-shop, in High-street, St. Giles’, which 
is frequented daily by from 700 to 900 hard-working men, the 
charge for a cup of coffee in the different rooms is 1d., 1$d.,,and 3d. 
‘A man comes in the morning at four o’elock, and has a cup of 
coffee and athin slice of bread and butter, and for that he pays 
14d. ; and then again, at eight, for his breakfast, he has a cup of 
coffee, a penny loaf, and a pennyworth of butter, which is 3d. ; and 
at dinner-time, instead of going to a public house, at one o’cleck, he 
comes in again, and has his coffee and his bread, and brings his 
own meat.” Nine daily papers are taken at this house. The 
general practice of the trade, when coffee is sold for 14d. a cup, is 
to charge 2d. for tea ; at Mr. Letchford’s, the consumption of coffee. 
is two-thirds, and of tea one-third. Within the last few years 
most of the keepers of coffee-shops have been compelled by the 
general demand of the persons frequenting them to sell cooked 
meat. At Mr. Humpbhrey’s house about 3 ewts. of ham and 
cold meat are sold weekly. Temperance societies and friendly 
societies are getting into the habit of using coffee-shops. for 
their periodical meetings. Mr. Humphreys in the course of his 
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evidence said: ‘‘I have eften asked myself the question where 
all the number of persons now frequenting my house could pos- 
sibly have got their refreshment prior to its being opened. 
There were taverns in the neighbourhood, but no coffee-houses, 
nor anything that afforded any accommodation of the nature 
I now give them.” 

Upon these most useful establishments the high prices of 
sugar and coffee, press with great severity. The difficulty of 
effecting a general rise of prices in a trade of this kind, and for 
articles furnished at a very small fixed sum, is so great that many 
of the persons engaged in it have been compelled to make con- 
siderable sacrifices in carrying on their business. Instead of 
paying 52s. for raw sugar, prices have risen to 84s. and 86s. per 
cewt.; and coffee from 48s. to 112s., and in August, 1840, a gene- 
ral meeting of the trade was held at which it was announced that 
it was no longer possible to supply the public at former prices, 
and that an advance would be made from that date. 


’XIT.—BANKRUPTCY ANALYSIS. 
From November 1, 1539, to November 1, 1840. 


Apothecaries, 4. Auctioneers, 6. Artist’s-Colorman, 1. 
Architect,“1. Anchor Smith, 1. Army Clothier, 1. Builders, 33. 
Bakers,12. Bankers, 19. Bookbinders,2. Bedstead Maker, 1. Book- 
sellers, 10. Butchers, 11. Blanket Manufacturers, 2. Brickmakers, 2. 
Bullion Merchant, 1. Brace Manufacturers, 2. Brewers, 18. Bacon 
Factor, 1. Brokers, 2. Bill Broker, 1. Boat Builder, 1. Bricklayer, 
1. Braziers,2. Button Maker, 1. Bricksetter,1. Brass Founder, 1. 
Bobbin Turner, 1. Brush Manufacturers, 2. Coal Merchants, 28. 
Check and Gingham Manufacturers, 1. Cotton and Woollen Manu- 
facturers, 6. Cattle Dealers, 10. Carriers, 7. Clothiers, 16. Commis- 
sion nts, 18. Carvers and Gilders, 4. Corn Factors, 4. Curriers, 
7. Calico Printers, 4. Confectioners, 4. Carpenters, 11. Cotton Spin- 
ners, 35. Cheesemongers, 6. Cutlers,3. Coal Fitters,2. Coach Builders, 
13. Chemists, 16. Cloth Manufacturers, 13. Corn Dealers, 10. Cabinet 
Makers, 14. Cloth Dressers, 2. Contractor, 1. Corn and Coal Dealer, 
1. Coach Proprietors, 4. Cement Manufacturer, 1. Cigar Dealer, 1. 
Corn :Merchants, 6. Carpet Manufacturers, 2. Cloth Merchants, 7. 
Coffee Dealer, 1, Cloth Finishers, 1. Coal Owner, 1. Card Maker, 1. 
Colour Manufacturer, 1. Coke Manufacturer, 1. Callenderer, 1, Clothes 
Dealer, ]. Chronometer Maker, 1. Dyers, 12. Drapers,50. Drysalters, 
4. Dealers, 4, Dentist, 1. Dressmakers, 2. Dealer in Birmingham 
Wares, 1. Druggists, 9. Dealerin Marine Stores, 1. Dealer in Metal, 
2. Dealer in Salt, 1. Distillers, 3. Engineers, 8. Engravers, 3. 
Earthenware Mauufacturers, 4. Earthenware Dealer, 1. Factors, 5. 
Faucy Manufacturers, 5. Furnishing Undertaker, 1. Farriers, 8. 
Fancy Drill Manufacturer,l. Flour Dealers, 3. Fish Merchant, 1. 
Furriers, 4, _Felmongers, 3. Fustian Manufacturers, 5. Flax Spinners, 
5. Fancy Cloth Manufacturer, |. Fishmonger, 1. Flannel Draper, 1. 
Furniture Brokers, 2. Fruiterer, 1. Grocers, 69. Gun Lock Manu- 
facturer, 1, German Silver Polisher, 1. Gardener, 1. Glasscutters, 4, 
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Greenzrocer, 1. Glass Merchant, 1. Glass Manufacturer, 1. Gun Maker, 
1. Glover, 1. Glue Manufacturer, 1. Horse Dealers,4. Horm Mer- 
chant,1. Hotel Keeper, 12. Hay Salesman, 1. Hatters, 7. Hosiers, 
10. Hardwareman, 1. Hook and Eye Manufacturer, 1. Haberdasher, 
1. Iron Founders, 13. Joiners, 4. Iron and Steel Merchants, 7. Jewel- 
lers, 6. Iron Masters, 10. Joiner, 1. Ironmongers, 22, Ink Manufac- 
turer, 1. Ivory Scale Cutter, 1. Linen Drapers, 25. Licensed Vic- 
tuallers, 59. Linen Manufacturers, 8. Leather Factor, 1. Lime Stone 
Dealer, 1. Laceman, 3. Livery Stable Keepers, 2. Lamp Makers, 3. 
Lace Manufacturer, 1. Lodging House Keepers, 8. Leather Sellers, 3. 
Merchants, 58. Malsters, 12. Man Milliners, 2. Machine Manufac- 
turers, 7. Marble Masons, 3. Millwrights, 2. Musical Instrument 
Seller, 1. Mercers,6. Money Scriveners, 6. Millers, 9. Manufacturers, 
5. Music Dealer, 1. Mealman, 1. Medicine Vendor, 1. Merchant 
Tailor, 1. Mill Maker, 1. Medical Galvinist, 1. Manchester Ware- 
houseman, 1. Music Seller, 1. Manufacturer of Bituminous Pave- 
ment, 1. Milliner, 1. Miniature Frame Manufacturer, 1. News Agent, 
1. Nursery Seedsman,2. Oil Merchants,4. Orchil and Cudbear Manu- 
facturer, 1. Oilmen, 9. Provision Dealers, 3. Pig Drover,1. Paper 
Makers, 7. Painters,5. Plumbers, 9. Pin Manufacturer, 1. Pawnbrokers, 
2. Patten Maker, ]. Pearl Shell Dealer, 2. Printers, 13. Platers, 
3. -Picture Dealers, 5. Piano Forte Makers, 2. Porter Merchant, 1. 
Patent Nail Manufacturer, 1. Paper Hanging Manufacturer, 1. Per- 
fumer, 1. Ribbon Manufacturers, 4. Rope Maker,1. Railway Con- 
tractor, 1. Roller of Metals, |. Refiners, 1. Rag Merchant, 1. Ship 
Builders, 6. Stuff Merchants, 7. Sail Maker, 1. Ship Owners, 2. 
Share Brokers, .2. Straw Hat Manufacturers, 3. Soap Manufacturers, 
3. Soda Water Manufacturer, 1. Skinner, 1. Steam Packet Proprietor, 
1. Shoemakers, 8. Silk Throwsters, 3. Screw Forger, 1, Small 
Ware Manufacturer, 1. Stock Brokers, 2. Soap Boiler, 1. Silver- 
smiths, 3. Ship Brokers, 3. Surgeons, 14. Scriveners, 16. Seed 
Crusher, 1. Smiths, 2. Shopkeepers, 7. Sheep Salesman, 1. Saddlers, 
4. Silk Mercers,6. Shipwrights, 2. Silver Plater, 1. Stone Masons, 
2, Stationers, 7. Ship Chandler, 1. Ship Insurance Broker, 1. Stay 
Manufacturers,2. Stuff Manufacturer,]. Soda Manufacturer,1. Sizer, 
1, Silk and Woollen Printer, 1. Stone Merchant, 1. Timber Mer- 
chants and Dealers, 13. Tailors, 23. Tea Dealers, 14. Twist Dealer, 
1. Theatrical Manager, 1. Tanner, 1. Underwriter, 1. Upholsterers, 
8. Victuallers, 33. Umbrella Manufacturer, 1. Wheelwright, 1. Wax 
and Tallow Chandlers, 5. Wharfingers, 5. Woollen Drapers, 15. 
Wine and Spirit Merchants and Dealers, 40. Worsted Spinners, 8. 
Warehousemen, 7. Wool Brokers, 3. Worsted Manufacturers, 4. Wool- 
len Cloth Manufacturers, 5. Whitesmiths,2. Wool Merchants, 11. 
Wire Drawer, 1. (Various 11.) 


XIII—NECROLOGICAL TABLE 


OF LITERARY MEN, ARTISTS, AND PUBLIC CHARACTERS. 


A 
1839, Aug. —. Baron Creuzé de Lesser, ‘ Chevaliers de la Table 7 
Ronde,” and other epic romances. 
Sept. 1. B. Galbaccio, architect . 39 
10. — Voogd, Dutch painter. 
29. Joseph Michaud, historian 69 
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Oct. 1. — Godefroy, engraver. 
Nov. 7. Bernhard Stark (Munich), antiquary . - 73 
10. George Schiliing (Munich), artist. 
—. G. Preyer (Dusseldorf), artist. 


16. Giocondo Albertolli (Milan), architect . - 97 
17. Duc de Blacas, antiquary ° ° - 69 
27. E. J. Eelkema, flower painter . ° - i 
| Dec. 2. Douglas Cowper, painter . ° - 22 
3. August Flugge, architect 27 
4. Dr. Butler, bishop of Lichfield. 66 
| - 19. Chev. Van Bree, historical painter. 
8 24. Davies Gilbert, President Royal Society, &c. 
a 25. — Chialli, Italian sculptor. 
29. Antonio Nibby (Rome), archeology 50 
a 30. William Hilton, R.A., historical painter 53. 
—.. Baron von Grollmann, Prussian Ober-tribunal 
president . 100 


$3 


1840. Jan. 6. Madame D’Arblay (Miss Burney), novelist - 8&8 
—. James Smith, “ Rejected Addresses,” &c. 


22. Dr. Blumenbach, nataralist 88 
: Feb. 2. Baron Franz Gaudy, German poet. 

_ 9. Luke Clennell, artist . 59 

18. Sir Jeffry Wyatville, architect .. . 73 

4 21. Chev. Gasse, architect to king of Naples . ° - 61 

ie March 1. William James Ward, A.R.A., engraver . - 40 

as 2. Wm. Hen. Mat. Olbers, astronomer 

‘i 5. Lant Carpenter, LL.D., miscellaneous writer - 60 

14. — Vandael, celebrated flower-painter - 76 


19. Thomas W. Daniell, R.A.,“ Oriental Scenery,” &c. 96 


—. Gustavus Nehrlich, German artist . 
April J.J. Espercieux, French sculptor 82 
ey . Sir Richard Phillips, publisher and writer . 7 
10. Alexander Nasmyth, painter. 90 
May 5. Gottlob Benedict Biercy, German composer - 68 
9. Casper Dav. Friederich, German artist . - 65 


27. — Paganini, celebrated violinist - about 60 
June 3. Sergiev Mikhailovitch Strojev, Russian history . 25 
5. — Ballot, French engraver. 
20. Pierre Jos. Redouté, botanist and artist . 
28. Apollonia Seydelmann, German paintress . 
29. Prince of Canino (Lucien Buonaparte) . . 
July 5. Charles George Meinecke an architect . 84 
6. J. H. Romberg, artist . 
15. Mich. Mé. Balisson de Rougemont, dramatist. 
—. Dr. Alexander Crombie. 
Aug. 1. Prof. Carl Ottfried Muller, history and archeology 43 
26. Dr. Gaye, history and literature of fine arts - 36 
—. Van der Palm (Leyden), Theology, &c. . 
Oct. 22. Lord Holland, Spanish literature, &c.  . - 67 
Nov. 2. Sir Anthony Carlisle, anatomy and surgery ‘ 
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PART III. 


THE LEGISLATION, STATISTICS, PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, 
AND CHRONICLE OF 1840. 


XIV.—ABSTRACTS OF IMPORTANT PUBLIC ACTS, 


PASSED IN THE FIFTH SESSION OF THE TWELFTH PARLIAMENT OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


NATURALIZATION OF PRINCE ALBERT. 
[3 Victoria, c. 1., 24th January, and c. 2.—7th February, 1840.] 


The first of these Acts is to enable a Bill to be brought in, suspending 
the enactments of 7 James L., c. 2, 1 Geo. L., c. 4, and 6 Geo. [V.,.c. 67,. 
that in all Bills of naturalization the alien shall have taken the oaths of. 
supremacy and allegiance before the Bill is read, and that he shall not. 
thereby become eligible to be a Privy Councillor, or to hold any office 
civil or military, or to receive grants of lands, &c., from the crown.. 
The second Act provides ‘‘ That Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, 
when and so soon as he shall have taken the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy before the Lord High Chancellor, which oaths the Lord High 
Chancellor is hereby authorized to administer, shall be to all intents. 
and purpeses whatsoever deemed, taken, and esteemed to be a natural— 
born subject of this kingdom, as if his Highness had been born within. 
this rine: : any law, statute, matter, or thing to the contrary notwith-. 
standing.” 


PRINCE ALBERT’S ANNUITY. 
[3 Victoria, c. 3.—Feb. 7, 1840.] 


This Act settles upon Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, an 
annuity of 30,0001. per annum, to commence from the day of his mar- 
riage with the Queen, for and during his life, but his ‘‘ Serene Highness 
shall not, by virtue of such marriage, acquire or become entitled to any 
estate or interest in any property, real or personal, to which Her Majesty 
may be or may become entitled to in any right or manner whatsoever ; 
but that all such property shall be held and enjoyed by her said Majesty, 
her heirs and successors, as if such marriage had never taken place.” 


HORSE RACING. 
(3 Victoria, c.5,—23d March, 1840.] 


By this Act the Act for the more effectual prevention of excessive and 
deceitful gaming, (13 Geo. Il., c. 19,) as far as relates to the subject of 
horse racing are repealed, and persons sued for penalties under the said 
Act may apply to the court from which any suit has issued for an order 
to discontinue it; and thereupon the court may make such order. 


fe 


PRINTING PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 


[3 Victoria, c. 9.—April 14, 1840.] 
An Act to give summary Protection to Persons employed in the Publication 
of Parliamentary Papers. 


The preamble to this Act declares that Whereas it is essential to the 
due and effectual exercise and discharge of the functions and duties of 
Parliament, and to the promotion of wise legislation, that no obstruc- 
tions or impediments should exist to the publication of such of the reports, 
papers, votes, or proceedings of either House of Parliament as such 
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House of Parliament may deem fit or necessary to be published, it is 
therefore enacted that it be lawful for any person or persons against 
whom any civil or criminal proceeding shall be commenced or prosecuted 
in any manner soever, for or on account or in respect of the publication 
of any such report, paper, votes, or proceedings, to bring before the court 
in which such proceeding shall be so commenced or prosecuted, or before 
any judge of the same (if one of the superior courts at Westminster), 
first giving twenty-four hours notice of his intention so to doto the pro- 
secutor or plaintiff in such proceeding, a certificate under the hand of the 
Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, or the Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal, or of the Speaker of the House of Lords, for the time being, or of 
the Clerk of the Parliaments, or of the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
or of the Clerk of the same house, stating that the report, paper, votes, or 
proceedings, was published by order or under the authority of the House 
of Lords or of the House of Commons, together with an affidavit verify- 
ing such certificate; and such court or judge shall thereupon imme- 
mediately stay such civil or criminal ‘proceeding, and the same shall be 
deemed and taken to be finally put an end to and determined, by virtue 
of this Act. It is also enacted, that in case of any civil or criminal pro- 
ceeding commenced on account of the publication of any copy of such 
report, paper, votes, or proceedings, it shall be lawful for the defendant 
or defendants at any stage of the proceedings to lay before the court or 
judge such report, paper, votes, or proceedings, and such copy, with an 
affidavit verifying such report, paper, votes, or proceedings, and the 
correctness of such copy, and the court or judge shall immediately stay 
such civil or criminal proceeding, and the process shall be deemed and 
taken to be finally put an end to and determined by virtue of this Act; 
and further, That it shall be lawful in any civil or criminal proceeding 
to be commenced or prosecuted for printing any extract from or abstract 
of such report, paper, votes, or proceedings, to give in evidence under 
the general issue that such extract or abstract was published bona fide and 
without malice; and if such shall be the opinion of the jury a verdict of 
not guilty shall be entered for the defendant or defendants; but nothing 
in this Act in anywise to affect the privileges of Parliament, 


PUBLIC WORKS AND FISHERIES. . 
[3 Victoria, c. 10.—14th April, 1840.] 


An Act to authorize the issue of Exchequer Bills to the amount of not 
more than 1,200,000/., for public works and fisheries, and employment of 
the poor. The loans and advances to be procured in the same method and 
from the different Boards of Commissioners appointed in previous Acts 
for similar purposes. 


LORD SEATON’S ANNUITY. 
[3 Victoria, c. 11.—19th May, 1840.] 
An Act to settle an annuity of 2000/. per annum on Lord Seaton and 
the two next surviving heirs male of his body to whom the title of Lord 
Seaton shall descend, in consideration of his important services in Upper 


er Lower Canada ; such annuity to commence from the 23d of March, 
1840, 


TITHES COMPOSITION, IRELAND. 
[3 Victoria, c. 13.—19th May, 1840.] 
An Act to amend an Act of the first and second years of the reign of Her 
present Majesty, to abolish Compositions for Tithes in Ireland, and to 
substitute rent-charges in lieu thereof. 


- This Act provides that in any petition to be presented under the said 
Act by Her Majesty’s Attorney General for Jreland to the Court of Chan- 
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cery or Exchequer in Ireland, or to the court of any assistant barrister 
or chairman, for the recovery of any arrears of tithe composition vested 
in Her Majesty under the provisions of the said Act, it shall be lawful to 
include all or any two or more of the persons in default; and that the 
court to which any such application may be made, may from time to 
time proceed thereon as against any one or more of defaulters who may 
appear to have had due notice thereof, although such notice may not be 
proved to have been given to any other or others; the order of the court 
to have the effect of a decree without enrolment; and the period of 
notice of such petition shall be computed to be fourteen days before the 
commencement of the general or quarter sessions for the division in 
which the person in default shall reside at which such petition is in- 
tended to be preferred, The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in Council also, 
may, upon a memorial and statement of erroneous return of arrears, 
revise and correct the same, and declare the memorialist entitled to 
receive such dividend as he would have been entitled to had»not such 
errors been committed by him, and the memorialist shall receive such 
dividend accordingly; and it shall be lawful for the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland in Council, after the expiration of the said period of one 
month, and on such correction of such memorial or memorials, to direct 
that so much of the relief fund created by the said Act as shall be deemed 
necessary for the purpose shall be retained and set apart to provide for 
the payment of the costs, charges, and expenses attendant on the revi- 
sion of the said memorials, and of any costs which may be incurred in the 
proceedings, and which may not be recoverable from the defendants, and 
todirect that the residue of the said relief fund shall be forthwith paid over 
to and distributed among the several memorialists rateably and in pro- 
portion to the respective sums found to have been payable to them; and 
the said Lord Lieutenant shall thereupon certify to the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury the proportionate sum so payable to each memo- 
rialist, and they shall give the necessary directions for the payment thereof 
accordingly ; and if the sum which shall be so retained and set apart for 
defraying such costs and charges as aforesaid shall be found more than 
sufficient for that purpose, the balance thereof shall be paid over to the 
Lord Primate of Ireland and the Venerable the Archdeacon of Armagh, to 
be applied as they may think fit for the benefit of the widows and orphans 
of deceased clergymen of the Established Church in Ireland. 


TITHE COMPOSITION IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
(3 Victoria, c. 15.—4th June, 1840.] 
_ This Act is to amend and explain some of the provisions of the former 
Acts (6 and 7 Wm. IV., c. 71; 1 Vic., c. 69; and 2 and 3 Vic. c. 62,) 
containing many formal details for which the Act itself must be con- 
sulted. The most generally interesting provisions are the following :— 
under the former Acts after the total amount of rent-charge in lieu 
of tithes due in a parish had been settled either by the award of the 
tithe commissioners, or by an agreement confirmed by them, much delay 
took place before a proper apportionment could be made among the 
rent-charge payers of their separate amounts, and much inconvenience 
and some litigation has thence arisen ; it is therefore enacted that when- 
ever the gross annual sum shall have been fixed which a parish has to 
pay, the Commissioners, upon the application in writing of any land~ 
Owner or occupier, and upon such security for the due payment of the 
said rent-charge being given as they shall think sufficient, may issue an 
Official declaration in writing that the lands in such parish shall be dis- 
charged from the liability to payment or render of tithes, or any payment 
in lieu of tithes, and instead thereof the annual fixed payment or rent- 
‘Charge shall be paid to the person entitled to the same by half-yearly 
payments, commencing from the day of discharge named in the Com- 
missioners’ declaration. In all cases, however, in which any agreement 
for a composition or rent in the nature thereof, instead of tithes exists, 
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the date of the discharge .shall be the day on which such composi- 
tion or rent shall determine, and in every other case shall be either 
January 1, April 1, July J, or October 1, either before or after the 
day on which the agreement or award shall bear date, as shall appear 
most just and equitable; but when such period of discharge shall have 
been fixed from any day preceding the date of the agreement or award, 
the Commissioners shall cause inquiry to be made, and shall deduct from 
the first payment to be made under such security the value of any tithes 
which shall have been rendered in kind, and the amount of any payment 
or composition, or rent for tithes, which shall have been made between 
such day and the date of such first payment of rent-charge. 

§ 2. Provides that in parishes or places in which leases of the tithes 
have been made before March 25th, and which are to expire on or, before 
the Ist of January next, such leases are not to be affected by this Act, 
except as lands not included in such leases. 

§ 3. Within ten.days after receiving such application, the Commissioners 
are to cause notice to be given to the tithe-owner, and within twenty- 
one days from the date of the declaration, cause a notice thereof to be 
twice published in some newspaper circulated in the district; from the 
expiration of which twenty-one days all the provisions of previous Acts 
— to the rent-charge payable after apportionment shall apply to the 

ct. 

§ 4. Any owner of lands, whether occupier or not, discharged from 
liability to tithe by this Act, may take upon himself the payment of his 
saree rent-charge for the whole of his lands in the parish, and, 

fore the confirmation of the apportionment may demand of the valuer 
or valuers of the parish, a statement of the probable amount of his pro- 
portion. He may then send a copy of such statement to his tenant or 
tenants, and on giving an undertaking that the amount shall be paid in 
exoneration of the security given, the tenant shall be thenceforward 
liable to pay his proportion as so much additional rent, and the landlord 
may recover the same by the usual remedy for the recovery of rent in 
arrear. After the apportionment, however, any land-owner or tenant 
may apply to the Commissioners within six months, to take an account, 
and certify the amount of difference, if any, between the amount paid 
and the amount of rent-charge finally apportioned, and tocertify the same ; 
any difference between the sum paid and the sum apportioned, may be re- 
covered by any of the parties to whom a balance may be due against any 
other from whom it may be due, the tenant by deducting from his next 
payment of rent. In cases of death or removal, or expiration of tenancy 
before the apportionment, such balance to be recovered by or from the 
executors or personal representatives of the parties. 

' §5. The production of the Commissioners’ certificate, or of an office 
copy of the same, to be sufficient evidence of -the right to recover or 
retain the amount of the balance therein stated, 

§ 6. Provides that a tenant, who may be entitled to deduct the amount of 
any rent-charge from his rent, may give notice of his desire to pay his esti- 
mated proportion of the whole rent-charge, but he must first give notice of 
his intention to his landlord, and unless the landlord within twenty-one 
days undertakes to pay the amount himself, the tenant is then empowered 
to pay it, and may deduct such payments from his next payments of rent. 

§ 7. In every case, if the person liable under the security mentioned in 
§ 1, shall not make payment to the person entitled to the same, the Com- 
missioners shall, from time to time, when any half yearly payment of such 
rent-charge shall accrue, and remain unpaid for twenty-one days from any 
day fixed for payment, and notwithstanding execution shall have been 
previously issued in respect of any former arrears, sue for and recover 
any such half-yearly payment, or so much as shall remain unpaid against 
the person liable, by taking out a summons, returnable before a Judge of 
any of the snperior courts of common law, to compute what is due in 
respect of such rent-charge; and it shall be lawful for any judge of such 
courts, on hearing the parties, and on production of such security, to 
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order that it be referred to the masters of the court to compute what is 
due, and to tax the costs of such application, and all such orders shall 
have the effect of judgments in the superior courts of common law in 
like manner as rules of such courts, and execution may issue accordingly, 
and such security shall be available against any person liable under the 
same up to and including the half-yearly payment due next before the 
confirmation of such apportionment, and shall be in full force notwith- 
standing any change in the party entitled to the rent-charge. 

§ 8. The Commissioners are to endorse on the apportionment when 

confirmed, a certificate of the payments made by any person under the 
security previous to the confirmation of the apportionment of rent- 
charge, and such person may recover the balance due to him by the usual 
legal processes against all lands liable to rent-charge, and in the propor- 
tions awarded in the apportionment ; but any person so proceeded against 
may stay proceedings for the purpose of having an account taken of what 
‘amount is really due, or whether any, and the judge is to déclare the 
amount for which he is liable, and award the costs at his discretion ; but 
the security is not to be available against any such lands for a longer 
period than two years, unless the Commissioners may have extended the 
time for a period of not more than an additional year. 

§ 9. And if such security shall be insufficient to meet the full amount 
of payments which shall accrue due in respect thereof, or the person 
liable under the same shall fail to make good the amount within twenty- 
one days after the date of the confirmation of the apportionment, the 
person entitled to the benefit thereof shall recover the same against 
the lands of the said parish subject to such rent-charge, in the proportions 
fixed in such apportionment, by the remedies or modes of recovery given 
by the said recited Acts, or either of them; and by 

§ 10. Every security taken under the provisions of this Act, and every 
assignment thereof, shall be free of stamp duty. 

§ 11. Empowers the Commissioners to fix the sum to be paid in con- 
‘sideration of the time, if any, which may intervene between the termina- 
tion of any previous agreement or composition for tithes, and the time 
at which any such rent-charge shall commence, by a supplemental award 
after an award, as well as after a parochial agreement, to the last,of 
which cases their powers are confined by the previous Acts. 

§ 12, When any such sum shall be fixed to be paid in consideration 
of such intervening time as aforesaid, the parties by and to whom 
such sum is to be paid, and the lands in respect of which the same shall 
be payable, as also the proportionate amount to be paid by each party, 
shall be specified and set forth; and in default thereof such sum shall be 
payable by and to the parties in the proportions fixed in the appor- 
tionment. 

§ 13. Extends the same powers as that given to the Commissioners 

in’§ 12, to the fixing of a period for the commencement of the rent-charge 
as well after an award as after a parochial agreement, the days to be 
fixed being the quarterly periods already mentioned; but they shall in- 
quire as to and take into account all payments made, or tithes taken in 
kind subsequent to the period of commencement, and before the first day 
fixed for the payment of the rent-charge. 
‘ § 14, Contingent charges, such as shifting moduses or customary and 
variable payments, may be changed by the Commissioners, with the con- 
sent of both land and tithe-owners, at any time before the final confir- 
mation of the apportionment of the rent-charge, into a fixed payment; 
but this not to extend to eases of mee of eultivation only ; nor to 
cases of prescription relating to woodland, . 

§ 15. Extends the same power of award to the commissioners as given 
in § 12 and 13, to the tithes of lammas and common lands. . 

§ 16. The Commissioners are to give a similar public notice of their 
intention of exercising their power of making the above-mentioned sup- 
plemental awards, to that required for making an award, and if at any time 
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after giving such notice, and the expiration thereof, any steps shall be 
taken by the land-owners and tithe-owners in such parish, towards 
making and executing any parochial agreement or supplemental agree- 
ment in respect of the matters specified in such notice, the Commissioners 
shall refrain from acting on the same until the results of such proceeding 
shall appear. 

§ 17. Extends to parish officers and trustees the power of making valid 
conveyance of lands by way of commutation to any tithe-owner, now 
possessed under 2 and 3 Vic., c.62, by municipal and other corporations. 

§ 18. In any case where the parties toa parochial agreement, or the 
Commissioners in the case of an award, shall have proceeded to fix a rent- 
charge in any parish wherein any of the lands shall at the time be cul- 
tivated as hop grounds or market gardens; they may declare in such 
award or agreement, the amount of extraordinary charge per acre to 
de in future payable in respect of hop grounds and market gardens re- 
‘spectively ; and the rent-charge shall, subject to the addition of such 
acreable extraordinary charge, consist of the amount agreed for or 
‘awarded in respect of the general tithes in such parish, and no extraor- 
‘dinary charge shall be payable in respect of any hop grounds and market 
gardens during the first year, and only half the extraordinary charge 
during the second year, in which they shall be newly cultivated, whether 
the cultivation shall have commenced before or after the making of such 
parochial agreement or award; and the amount of the extraordinary 
rent-charge upon the lands of each individual land-owner need not be 
distinguished in their separate apportionments. (§ 19.) 

§ 20. Every half-yearly payment of rent-charge shall be regulated by 
the averages published under the provisions of the said first-recited Act 
in the month of January next preceding every such half-yearly day of 

ayment. 

, 21. The instrument of apportionment is to distinguish the amount 
of rent-charge payable in respect of each close, and such closes shall be 
iaid down in the map or plan annexed to the apportionment, unless the 
majority in value of the land-owners shall request the Commissioners to 
omit the same, but this provision is not to extend to valuers already ap- 
sa nor is the omission to render their instruments of apportionment 
invalid. 

§ 22. Every occupier whose lands or goods shall be Tiable to distress in 
respect of any expenses chargeable under the said Acts, or this Act, 
against any landlord or lessor of the lands in his occupation, shall be en- 
titled to recover the amount of any such expenses which he shall pay 
with interest at four per cent., and may deduct the same from any rent or 
renewal fines payable to such landlord or lessor ; and where the estate of 
such landlord or lessor in the lands in respect whereof such payment 
shall have been made shall be less than an immediate estate of fee-simple 
or fee-tail, or subject by settlement to any uses or trusts, he shall be en- 
titled to charge such amount and interest upon such estate in like man- 
ner, and subject to the same restrictions and provisions as are contained 
in the said recited Acts in relation to owners of particular estates, or of 
estates settled to the same uses and trusts as the lands in respect of which 
such expenses have been incurred respectively. 

§ 23. Provides that every person as defined by 6 and 7 Wm. IV.c. 71, 
such as ecclesiastical bodies, may charge the expenses of commutation 
upon their estates or interests, whatever they be, declaring that the 
word ‘‘lands” in that Act shall extend to and include any income or 
sum accruing from redeemed land-tax, or from renewal fines, &c., holden 
of or by him to the same uses and upon the same trusts as the lands, 
tithes, or rent-charge in respect of which such expenses of commutation 
are incurred. 

§ 24. Provides that, notwithstanding anything to the contrary in for- 
mer Acts, the Commissioners or Assistant Commissioners may order the 
production of all deeds or documents relating to the matter in dispute in 
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possession of either party, but in any trial only such documents or such 
portions of them shall be read as the judge in his discretion shall think 
proper, and the judge or the Commissioners may direct copies or extracts 
to be taken or furnished (at the rate of 6d. for every common law folio) ; 
but a person may withhold any deed or document, or part thereof, on 
making oath that it relates to title-deeds only, and not to the matters in 
uestion. 
° §§ 25, 26, 27. Where tithes have not been demanded or paid for lands 
used as small gardens or lawns, or other small holdings, during the seven 
years of average prescribed by the Act of 6 and 7 Wm. IV. cap. 71, and 
their value has not been included in the estimate of the rent-charge, such 
lands shall not be liable to any part of the apportionment; and where the 
apportionments have included them, the Commissioners may cause a 


new apportionment to be made, the costs of such new apportionment to 


be paid by the parties applying in such proportions as the Commis- 
sioners shall direct. : 


§ 28. Empowers the Commissicners to adjudicate respecting any dis- 
puted boundaries of ‘a parish, township, or place, upon the requisition of 
two-thirds in value of one parish, township, &c., instead of requiring 
two-thirds in value of both as under the previous Act; they are how- 
ever, to give notice to the.other parish, township, &c., and if within 
twenty-one days two-thirds in value of the land-owners of such parish 
shall object, all proceedings instituted upon the application of a single 
parish shall be stayed. 

§ 29,30. Enacts that this Act shall be taken as a part of the preceding 
Acts, and explains the sense in which the words used are to be taken. 


INCREASED DUTIES ON CUSTOMS AND EXCISE, AND 
ASSESSED TAXES. 


[3 Victoria, c. 17.—19th June, 1840.] 


An Act for granting to Her Majesty Duties of Customs, Excise, and 
Assessed Taxes. 


This Act declares that after May 15, 1840, there shall be paid an addi- 
tional duty, or charge, of 5/. pex cent. upon the produce and amount of all 
the several duties and revenues of customs and excise throughout the 
United Kingdom; save and except on the customs upon spirits or strong 
waters of all sorts; upon corn, grain, meal, or flour entered for home 
consumption in the United Kingdom from parts beyond the seas; upon 
the duties of excise on horses Jet to hire, and on licences taken out by 
persons letting horses for hire; and upon the duties on spirits made and 
distilled in the United Kingdom. 

From the same period an additional duty of 4d. per gallon is laid on all 
spirits or strong waters imported or in bond at that time; and an addi- 
tional duty of 4d. per gallon on British spirits, hvdrometer proof, which 
shall after the said 15th of May be distilled or be in the stock or possession 
of a distiller, or in any warehouse; but after the 15th of August, on 
satisfactory proof of the additional 51. per cent. duty having been made, 
the Commissioners shall allow an additional drawback of 5/. per cent. on 
all articles on which drawbacks have been hitherto paid, or on which any 
allowances have been accustomed to be made. ‘The management and 
collection of the additional duties to remain in the Commissioners of 
Excise and Customs respectively, according to the provisions of previous 
Acts. In cases of contracts made previous to the passing of this Act, the 
contractor is authorised to add the amount of the additional duty to his 
previous price. 

With regard to the assessed taxes it is enacted that throughout Great 
Britain a further additional duty of 2s. for every 20s., and atand after the 
like rate for any greater or less sum than 20s. of the gross amount of the 
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said former duties and comppsitions respectively chargeable in any such 
assessment, under or by virtue of any such Act or Acts as aforesaid now 
in force, which said additional duty shall be computed on the total 
amount of the sums assessed on each of the several persons named in such 
assessment, but no fractional part of one penny of the said additional 
duty shall be payable; and the Commissioners, &c., appointed to put in 
execution former Acts relative to the duties of assessed taxes, are em- 
powered to put in execution the present Act with relation to the addi- 
tional duty thereon. The assessors are to ascertain the amount of the 
additional duty of assessed taxes, and to certify the same to the Commis- 
sioners, subject, nevertheless, to such proportional increase or abatement 
in the amount as shall be necessary in case the former duties shall be 
increased or diminished by any surcharge thereupon or appeal therefrom ; 
the additional duties being ascertuined and collected in like manner as 
the former duties, and subject to the same rules, directions, penalties, 
forfeitures, &c.; but nothing in this Act shall extend to charge any person 
with duty in respect of any windows or lights which shall have been 
made or opened since the 5th April, 1835, and which under the 4 and 5 
Wa. IV. cap. 73, would be entitled to be free of duty. 

Upon all assessments made or to be made for the year commencing 
April 6, 1840, or for any subsequent year, in lieu of the duties of assessed 
taxes now payable for every carriage with two or more wheels kept for 
the purpose of being let for hire, with one or more horses, by any person 
duly licensed to let post horses, and whereon the name and place of abode 
of the person or persons so licensed shall be marked or painted, and which 
shall be solely used in such manner that the duty on horses let for hire 
shall be payable by law in respect of the horse or horses used therewith, 
there shall be assessed throughout Great Britain, the reduced annual 
duty of 3/.; which said reduced duty shall be levied and paid in like 
manner, and under and subject to the like rules, regulations, and con- 
ditions, as the said duties now payable. - 

This Act to commence and be in force from the 14th May, 1840, and 
may be amended or repealed by any Act to be passed in the same Session 
of Parliament. 


EXCISE REGULATIONS FOR TOBACCO. 
[3 and 4 Victoria, c. 18.—3d July, 1840.] 


This Act is to discontinue the excise survey on tobacco, and to provide 
other regulations in lieu thereof. As itis full of details respecting the 
management of the business of the merchant, the manufacturer, and the 
retailer, and involves many serious penalties, an abstract could be no safe 
guide ; the Act itself must, therefore, be consulted by all those interested 
in its provisions. Nine previous Acts are repealed wholly or in part. 


TIMBER DUTIES. 
[3 and 4 Victoria, c. 19.—3d July, 1840.] 

By this Act the additional duty of 52. per cent. on timber, imposed by 
cap. 17 of the present session, is repealed; and an additional amount of 
duty assessed thereon according to a fixed scale, which scale wil! be found 
amore hg Abstracts of Parliamentary Documents in the present volume, 
page lve. 


FRIVOLOUS SUITS IN LAW. 
[3 and 4 Victoria, c. 24.—3d July, 1840.] 


Repeals so much of the Act 43 Eliz. c. 6, as relates to costs in actions 
of trespass or trespass on the case, and so much of the Acts 22 and 23 
Car. II. c.9, as relates to costs in personal actions; and enacts that 
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wherever the plaintiff obtains less thamd40s. damages, he shall not be 
entitled to costs, unless the judge certify that the action was really 
brought to try a right, or that the trespass was wilful and malicious; but 
this Act is not to deprive a plaintiff of costs in an action for trespass on 


lands or premises in respect of which notice not to trespass had been pre- 
viously served upon the defendant. 


PRISONS. 
[3 and 4 Victoria, c. 25.—3d July, 1840.] 
An Act to amend the Act for the better ordering of Prisons. 


Repeals part of the Act 2 and 3 Vic. c. 56, and enacts that in every 
prison in which debtors are confined the persons authorized by law to 
make rules and regulations for their government, shall, with the approval 
of a Secretary of State, make such as may from time to time beregarded as 
necesary ; and that in every gaol, house of correction, bridewell, and peni- 
tentiary in England and Wales, prisoners convicted of misdemeanors, and 
not sentenced to hard labour, shall be divided into at least two divisions, 
one of which shall be called the first division; and that separate rules and 
regulations shall be made for each division, and that the rules enacted by 
the said Act of the last Session of Parliament shall not apply to the said 
first division; and that whenever any person convicted of misdemeanor 
shall be sentenced to impriscnment without hard labour, it shall be lawful 
for the court or judge before whom such person shall have been tried to 
order, if such court or judge shall think fit, that such person shall be 
confined with the prisoners of the said first division: and no prisoner 


respecting whom no such order shall be made shall be confined with the 
prisoners of the said first division. 


VACCINATION. 
[3 and 4 Victoria, c, 29.—23d July, 1840]. 
An Act to extend the Practice of Vaccination. 


After the passing of this Act the guardians of every parish or union, 
and the overseers of every parish in which relief to the poor shall not be 
administered bv guardians, in England and Wales, are directed to contract 
with the medical officers of their several unions or parishes respectively, 
or with any legally qualified medical practitioner, for the vaccination of 
all persons resident In such unions or parishes respectively : but in every 
contract the amount of the remuneration to be received shall depend 
on the number of persons who, not having been previousiy successfully 
vaccinated, shall be successfully vaccinated by the medical officers or 
practitioners so contracting. 

In making such arrangements as may be required for the execution of 
this Act, the guardians and overseers, and all other officers engaged in the 
administration of the laws for the relief of the poor, shall conform to the 
regulations which may from time to time be issued by the Poor Law 
Commissioners, which regulations the said Commissioners are authorized 
and required to make and issue. 

The medical officers or practitioners are to make a report to the guar- 
dians or overseers from time to time of the number of persons success- 
fully vaccinated by them respectively, and shall make a further report 
with respect to the persons so vaccinated as the guardians and overseers, 
under the direction of the Poor Law Commissioners, shall require. 

Guardians or overseers are, after the conclusion of any such contract 


as before mentioned, to transmit a copy immediately to the Poor Law | 


Commissioners. 


If the Commissioners shall not annul the contract within 14 days from 
the receipt thereof, the contract shall not be liable to be annulled after- 
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As soon as may be after the passing of this Act the guardians of every 
Poor Law union in Ireland shall (subject to the approbation of the Poor 
Law Commissioners) divide such union into districts of convenient 
extent, and may alter the same from time to time, subject to the like 
approbation, and skall (subject to such approbation as aforesaid) contract 
with competent medical practitioners for the period of one year, and so 
from yearto year as contracts may expire, for the vaccination of all 
persons who may come to them for that purpose. 

All the provisions made with respect to England and Wales for the 
making of reports of the medical officers or medical practitioners are to 
apply to all contracts made by the guardians of any Poor Law union in 
Ireland; and such guardians, and all other officers engaged in the admi- 
nistration of relief to ‘the destitute poor, are to conform to the regu- 
lations and instructions of the Poor Law Commissioners, in like manner 
as in England and Wales. 

Any person who shall, after the passing of this Act, produce or attempt 
to produce in any person, by inoculation with variolous matter, or by 
wilful exposure to variolous matter, or to any matter, article, or thing 
impregnated with variolous matter, or wilfully by any other means what- 
soever produce the disease of small pox in any person in England, Wales, 
or Ireland, shall be liable to ve convicted summarily before any two or 
more justices of the peace, and for every offence, upon conviction, he 
imprisoned in the common gaol or house of correction for any term not 
exceeding one month, 


MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, AND BOLTON POLICE RATE. 
(3 and 4 Victoria, c. 30.—23d July, 1840.} 


An Act for the more equal Assessment of Police Rates in Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, and Bolton, and to make better provision for the Police in Bir- 
mingham, for one Year, and to the end of the then next Session of Paria- 
ment, 


The Act provides that the police rate shall be levied according to the 
last poor-rate valuation, instead of the county rate, and places or districts 
not liable to poor-rate are to be assessed to the police rate under the pro- 
visions of the 10 Geo. IV. c. 44, and 2 and 3 Vic. c.87, 88, and95. There 
are clauses declaring the mode of applying for the inspection of and for 
appealing against the poor-rates; and it is enacted that in parishes or 
places supporting their own poor, partly within and partly without the 
police district, the police-rate is to be levied on the rate-payers only 
resident within the district; and in parishes partly within the police dis- 
trict, not hitherto charged with the police rate, the portion within the 
district is declared to be liable from the passing of this Aet. The police 
rate in Manchester and Bolton is not to exceed sixpence in the pound, nor 
in Birmingham more than one shilling inthe pound, yearly. The holding of 
any office in the police force is not to prevent the receipt of half-pay to 
which the holder may beentitled. The accounts areto be made up tg the 
3lst of December in every year, and laid before Parliament within three 
weeks afterwards. The Act is only for one year, and until the end of the 
then next Session of Parliament. 


MASTERS IN CHANCERY. 
[3 and 4 Victoria, c. 34.—23d July, 1840.] 


This Act is for ‘“‘ making provision as to the office of Master in Chancery 
in certain cases,” and empowers the Lord Chancellor, on the production 
of a certificate signed by three medical men, that the Master there men- 
tioned is not in a state of health to perform his duties, and is also incom- 
petent duly to resign the same, to awarda retiring pension to such Master 
not exceeding 1,500/, a-year. 
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CANADA. 
[3 and 4 Victoria, c. 35.—23d July, 1840.] 


An Act to reunite the Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, and for the 
Government of Canada. 


This Act empowers Her Majesty, with the advice of her Privy Council, 
to declare, or to authorize the Governor. general of the two Provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada to declare, by proclamation, that the said Pro- 
vinces, from and after a certain day to be appointed, which day shall be 
within 15 calendar months after the passing of this Act, shall form and 
be one Province, under the name of the Province of Canada, and thence- 
forth the said Provinces shall constitute and be one Province, under the 
name aforesaid, from aud after the day so appointed as aforesaid ; and 
certain previous Acts, inconsistent with the union, are to stand wholly 
or partly repealed from the day in which the two Provinces beceme one, 
but their repeal is not to be held to revive any Acts repealed by them. 

After the re-union there shall be within the Province of Canada one 
Legislative Council and one Assembly, to be severally constituted and 
composed in the manner hereinafter prescribed, which shall be called 
“‘The Legislative Council and Assembly of Canada ;” and within the 
Province of Canada Her Majesty shall have power, by and with the advice 
and consent of the said Legislative Council and Assembly, to make laws 
for the peace, welfare, and good government of the Province of Canada, 
such laws'not being repugnant to this Act, or to such parts of the said 
Act passed in 31 Geo. III. c.31, as are not hereby repealed, or to any 
Act of Parliament made or to be made, and not hereby repealed, which 
does or shall, by express enactment or by necessary intendment, extend 
to the Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, or to either of them, or to. 
the Province of' Canada; and all such laws being passed by the said 
Legislative Council and Assembly, and assented to by Her Majesty, or 
assented to in Her Majesty’s name by the Governor of the Province of 
Canada, shall be valid and binding to all intents and purposes within the 
Province of Canada. 

The Governcr of Canada is authorized to nominate the members of the 
Legislative Council, not fewer than 20, and whose number may be in- 
creased at any time hereafter; but no one is to be nominated who is not 
a natural born or a legally naturalized subject of Her Majesty. The 
appointment is for life, excepting in cases of resignation or of non- 
attendance, without permission, for two Sessions at the sittings of the 
said Council, or of becoming the subject of any other prince or power, or 
bankrupt or insolvent, or of being guilty of treason, felony, &c., and any 
question as to a vacancy having occurred, to be decided without appeal 
by the Legislative Council itself. The Governor-general is empowered 
to nominate the Speaker and to remove him. Ten members must be 
arp to constitute a Council; all questions to be decided by a majority, 

ut in cases of equality the Speaker to have the casting vote. 


The Governor-general is empowered to convoke the Legislative As- . 


sembly of the Province of Canada, by an instrument under the great seal 
of the Province, to be constituted of what are now the Provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada, each of these Provinces returning an equal 
number of representatives. All places returning members to the former 
Jocal Assembly are now to return them tothe general Legislative As- 
sembly, subject to the following regulations: in Upper Canada the counties 
of Halton, Northumberland, and Lincoln are each divided into two ridings, 
and each riding to return one member ; the city of Toronto to return two 
members, and the towns of Kingston, Brockville, Hamilton, Cornwall, 
Niagara, London, and Bytown, to return one each. In Lower Canada the 
counties of Montmorency and Orleans are united into one county, under 
the name of Montmorency; L’Assomption and La Chesnaye into one, to be 
called Leiaster ; L’Acadie and Laprairie into one, to be called Huntingdon ; 
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and Dorchester and Beauce info one, to be called Dorchester; each of such 
united counties to return one member; the cities of Quebec and Montreal 
are each to return two members, and the towns of Three Rivers and Sher- 
brook one each; the boundaries of the cities and towns to be settled 
under letters patent from the Governor of Canada, issued within thirty 
days after the union is declared; and he is also to nominate the returning 
officers, but no one to be obliged to execute the office for a longer term 
than one year, or oftener than once. The writs are to be issued within 
fourteen days after the sealing of the instrument convoking the Assembly, 
and are to be made returnable within fifty days at furthest from the date 
of their issue ; and in like form in any case of vacancy, but the writ to 
be then issued within six days after due notice has been given of such 
vacancy. The Governor is also to fix the time and place for holding 
elections, giving not less than eight days’ notice. The Legislative As- 
sembly are empowered to alter the division and extent of places returning 
members, or the number of members.returned, subject to Her Majesty's 
assent, and provided the second and third readings of the Bill for effecting 
such alterations shall have been carried both in the Assembly and the 
Council by two-thirds of the members of each. The present election 
laws are to apply until provisions are otherwise made by the legislature of 
Canada. No person is eligible to become a member of the Legislative 
Assembly who is not possessed of landed property, clear of all incum- 
brances, of the value of 500/. sterling, to which he is obliged to testify, and 
a false declaration herein subjects him to the penalties for wilful and 
corrupt perjury. 

The Governor of Canada for the time being is authorized to fix the time 
and place of holding the meeting of the Legislative Council and Assembly, 
giving sufficient notice thereof; and also to prorogue it from time to 
time, and-to dissolve it by proclamation; but there shall be a Session 
once at least in every year, and every Legislative Assembly hereafter to 
be chosen shall continue for four years and no longer, subject, neverthe- 
less, to be sooner prorogued or dissolved by the Governor; the first 
meeting to be held within six months from the day the re-union is 
declared. 

The members of the Assembly are in every case to choose their own 
Speaker. Twenty members are necessary to constitute a meeting for the 
despatch of business. All questions to be decided by the majority, the 
Speaker only having a casting vote; and no member to sit or vote till he 
has taken an oath or affirmation of allegiance. 

A bill having passed the Legislative Assembly and Legislative Council, 
is to be submitted to the Governor for his assent, and he may then 
assent to the bill in Her Majesty’s name, or withhold her assent alto- 
gether, or reserve her assent until the signification of her pleasure there- 
upon. Incase of the Governor assenting, the bill becomes a law; but the 
Governor is bound to transmit a copy without delay to one of the Secre- 
taries of State in England, and at any time within two years Her Majesty 


_ may, by order in Council, declare her disallowance of such bill, and the 


same shall be made void and annulled from the day of such signification, 
Where the assent is refused, the bill is lost; and where it is only with- 
held, the bill is of no authority until Her Majesty’s assent has been 
received. 

Nothing in this Act to restrain Her Majesty from appointing the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, in such parts of the Province as she shall think fit, to 
exercise the powers formerly vested in the Governors of Lower and 
Upper Canada; or to prevent the Governor of Canada from appointing a 
deputy or deputies to act for him in any part or parts of the said 
Province, 

All writs, proclamations, journals, entries, and printed proceedings, of 
what nature soever, of the Council and Assembly, shall be in the Englisa 
language only. Translations may, however, be made, but in no case to 
have the force of the original record. 
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No bill in any way relating to ecclesiastical rights, or in any manner 
relating to or affecting the enjoyment or exercise of any form or mode of 
religious worship, or affecting Her Majesty’s prerogative touching the 
grant of waste lands, &c., shall become law by Her Majesty’s assent, until 
it has been laid for thirty days before both Houses of Parliament in 
Great Britain, nor shall Her Majesty give her assent if addressed by either 
House of Parliament praying her to withhold her assent. 

Nothing in this Act contained shall prevent or affect the execution of 
any law which hath been or shall be made in the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom for the regulation of commerce between Canada and 
any other part of Her Majesty’s dominions, or between Canada and any 
foreign country or state, or directing the payment of drawbacks of such 
duties, or to give to Her Majesty power or authority, by and with the 
advice and consent of such Legislative Council and Assembly of the said 
Province of Canada, to vary or repeal any such Jaw or laws, or any part 
thereof, or in any manner to prevent or obstruct the execution thereof; 
but the net produce of all duties which shall be so imposed shall be applied 
to the use of the said Province of Canada (except as hereinafter provided), 
until otherwise provided by an Act of the Legislature of the Province of 
Canada; all judicial and ministerial authority which before and at the time 
of passing this Act was vested in the Governor or person administering 
the Government of the Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, or the 
members of the Executive Council of the Province, shall be vested in the 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, or person administering the Govern- 
ment of the Province of Canada, and in the members of the Executive 
Council of the Province of Canada respectively; and, until otherwise 
provided by Act or Acts of the Legislature of the Province of Canada, the 
Court of King’s Bench, now called the Court of Queen’s Bench of Upper 
Canada, shall from and after the union be holden at the city of Toronto. 

All former powers vested in Governors or Lieutenant-Governors of the 
two separate Provinces shall, in so far as they are not inconsistent with 
this Act, be vested in the Governor of Canada, either alone or in conjunce- 
tion with the Executive Council; and all laws and all courts of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, together with legal commissions, &c. and the officers 
belonging thereto, not hereby repealed, are to be in force and to continue 
as heretofore, until they shall be otherwise declared by the united Legis-~ 
lature. But the provisions made for appointing arbitrators for regulating 
the trade between Upper and Lower Canada, by 3 Geo, IV. c. 119, are 
declared to be repealed. 

Upon the union of the Provinces all duties and revenues shall form one 
consolidated revenue fund, to be appropriated for the public service of the 
Province of Canada, in the manner and subject to the charges hereinafter 
mentioned ; the said consolidated revenue fund of the Province of Canada 
to be permanently charged with all the costs and expenses incident to the 
coilection, management, and receipt thereof, such costs and expenses 
being subject to be reviewed and audited in such manner as shall be 
directed by any Act of the Legislature of the Province of Canada. Out of 
the consolidated revenue fund of the Province of Canada there shall be 
payable in every year to Her Majesty the sum of 45,0U02. for the services 
and purposes named in the schedule marked A.; and during the life of 
Her Majesty, and for five years after the demise of Her Majesty, there 
shall be payable to Her Majesty, her heirs and successors, out of the said 
consolidated revenue fund, a further sum of 30,000/. for defraying the 
expense of the several services and purposes named in the schedule 
marked B.; the said sums of 45,0007, and 30,000Z. to be issued by the 
receiver-general in discharge of such warrants as shall be directed to him 
under the hand and seal of the Governor; and the said receiver-general 
shal] account to Her Majesty for the same, through the Lord High Trea- 
surer or Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, in such manner 
and form as Her Majesty shall direct ; and until altered by any Act of the 

Legislature, the salaries of the Governor and of the judges shall be those 
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respectively set against thejr several offices in schedule A.; but the 
Governor may abolish any of the offices named in schedule B., or vary 
the sums appropriated to any of the services or purposes named in the 
said schedule B. Accounts in detail of the expenditure of the several 
sums of 45,000/. and 30,0002. hereinbefore granted, and of every part 
thereof, are to be laid before the Legislative Council and Legislative 
Assembly within thirty days after the beginning of the Session. 

The expenses of the collection, management, and receipt of the said 
consolidated revenue fund shall form the first charge thereon; and 
the annual interest of the public debt of Upper and Lower Canada, or of 
either of them, at the time of the re-union of the said Provinces, shall 
form the second charge thereon; and the payments to be made to the 
clergy of the united church of England and Ireland, and to clergy of 
the church of Scotland, and to ministers of other Christian denomina- 
tions, pursuant to any law or usage whereby such payments, before or at 
the time of passing this Act, were or are legally or usually paid out of the 
public or Crown revenue of either of the Provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada, shall form the third charge upon the said consolidated revenue 
fund ; and the sum of 45,0007, shall form the fourth charge thereon; and 
the sum of 30,000/.,so long as the same shall continue to be payable, 
shall form the fifth charge thereon; and the other charges upon the rates 
and duties levied within the said Province of Canada hereinbefore re- 
served shall form the sixth charge thereon, so long as such charges shall 
continue to be payable. 

Subject to the several payments hereby charged on the said consolidated 
revenue fund, the same shall be appropriated for the public service, in 
such manner as the legislature shall think proper; but the Legislative 
Assembly are not to originate or pass any resolution or bill for the appro- 
priation of any part of the surplus of the said consolidated revenue fund, 
or of any other tax or impost, to any purpose which shall not have been 
first recommended by a message of the Governor to the said Legislative 
Assembly. 

The Governor is empowered to constitute townships where not already 
formed, and to provide for the election and appointment of township 
officers; but all powers of the Governor are to be exercised under such 
instructions and directions as Her Majesty may issue. 

The Queen is empowered, if it should be deemed fitting, to annex the 
Magdalen Is'ands in the Gulph of St. Lawrence to the government of 
Prince Edward’s Island. 


ScuEDULE A, 

Upper Canada. 
4 Puisne Judges, at 900/.each . ‘ 
1 Vice Chancelior 
Lower Canada. 
1 Chief Justice, Quebec. 
3 Puisne Judges, Quebec, at 900/. each . 
1 Chief Justice, Montreal . ‘ 
3 Puisne Judges, Montreal, at 9007. each . 
1 Resident Judge at Three Rivers. : 
1 Judge of the Inferior District of St. Francis 
1 Judge of the Inferior District of Gaspé . 
Pensions to the Judges, Salaries of the Attornies 

and Solicitors-General, and Contingent and 

Miscellaneous Expenses of Administration of 

Justice throughout the Province of Canada ‘. 20,875 


£45,000 
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Civil Secretaries and their Offices . 
Provincial Secretaries and their Offices 
Receiver-General and his Office. ‘ 
Inspector-General and his Office : 
Executive Council . ‘ ‘ 
Board of Works . ‘ ‘ 
Contingent Expenses of Public Offices 


BLENHEIM PALACE. 
[3 and 4 Victoria, c. 43.—4th August, 1840.] 
An Act for repairing Blenheim Palace. 


This Act empowers the Duke of Marlborough to raise 25,0007. on mort- 
gage on the lands of Woodstock, &c., but not including Blenheim Palace, 
for the purpose of repairing the said Palace; the charge to be paid by the 
successive Dukes of Marlborough, at the following rate: after the end of 
the third year from making the mortgage the whole of the intcrest and 
one twenty-fifth of the principal yearly, which, if not duly paid, may be 
recovered by distraint on the Jands and tenants, in the same manner as 
for the recovery of rent, but no more than one year’s arrears are to be 
recoverable from any new possessor which may have been due from a 
previous one. The present Duke is also empowered to cut down and sell 
timber, to the amount of 10,000/., under the sanction of three trustees 
named, but not more than 1,000/. worth in any one year; the money so 
obtained to be applied towards the payment of any sum then due upon 
the mortgage, 


PRISONS 1N IRELAND. 
[3 and 4 Victoria, c. 44.—4th August, 1840.] 


An Act to. amend the Act of 7 Geo. IV. c. 74, for consolidating and 
amending the Laws relating to Prisons in Ireland. 


Notwithstanding any provisions in the Act amended, it empowers the 
Board of Superintendence, with the approval of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, by and with the advice and consent of Her Majesty’s Privy 
Council in Ireland, from time to time to make such rules, orders, and 
regulations for the government of all or any prisons or prison in Jreland, 
as shall appear to the said Lord Lieutenant or other chief governor or 
governors and council requisite for the classification of prisoners of each 
sex in any such prisons or prison, or for the indivigmal separation of all 
or any of the prisoners confined therein, with due rd to their proper 
supervision, religious and moral instruction, and employment, and from 
time to time to alter or add to such rules ; and the rules made uncer 
this Act are to supersede former rules, 

Separate confinement under the provisions of this Act shall not be 
deemed solitary confinement within the meaning of any Act forbidding 
the continuance of solitary confinement for more than alimited time : but 
no cell shall be used for the separate confinement of any prisoner which 
is not of such a size, and lighted, warmed, ventilated, and fitted up in 
such manner, as may be required by a due regard to health, and furnished 
with the means of enabling the prisoner to communicate at any time 
with an officer of the prison, nor until its fitness in these particulars shall 
have been certified by one of the inspectors-general of frais every 
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prisoner so confined shall lave the means of taking air and exercise at 
such times as shall he deemed necessary by the surgeon, and shall be 
furnished with the means of moral and religious instruction, and with 
suitable books, and also with labour or employment, unless it shall be 
deemed advisable to make a regulation for withholding for a period or 
periods, not exceeding one calendar month at any one time, such labour 
or employment; but the Lord Lieutenant may annul the rules and regu- 
lations in any prisons where the previous conditions have been unfule 
filled ; and in case the prison shall be inadequate for the individual sepa- 
ration of all the prisoners who may be confined therein at one time, the 
rules of the prison shall specify the class or description of prisoners who 
shall be confined in the separate cells, having regard either to the 
nature of the crime with which the prisoner may be charged, or of which 
he or she may have been convicted, or to the sex or age of the prisoner, 
or to the term of imprisonment, or to such other circumstances as the 
Board of Superintendence shall think fit, and as the said Lord Lieutenant 
shall approve. 

Provision is also made on superannuation or incapacity through in- 
firmity, &c., for the allowance of a pension to the governors, matrons 
and other officers in the prisons of the city and county of Dublin for their 
lives, in like manner as has been made in other counties of Ireland, but 
such pension in no case to exceed two-thirds of the sum they received 
yearly as salary. 


SOAP DUTIES, 
(3 and 4 Victoria, c. 49.—4th August, 1840.] 
An Act to consolidate and amend the laws for collecting the Duties of 
Excise on Soap made in Great Britain. 
This like the Act regulating the trade in tobacco, is one of great length 
and full of details, for which every manufacturer or dealer must neces- 
sarily consult the Act itself. No less than seventeen previous Acts re- 


gulating the-manufacture of and trade in soap are repealed by this Act, 
so far as they relate to soap. 


f 


CANAL POLICE. 
[3 and 4 Victoria, c. 50.—4th August 1840.] 
An Act to provide for keeping the Peace on Canals and Navigable Rivers. 


This Act, on the application of the committee or board of directors 
acting in the management of the affairs of the company of proprietors 
of any canal or navigable river, or of any clerk or agent of any such 
company, duly authorized, empowers any two justices of peace and the 
watch committee of any incorporated borough, within their jurisdictions, 
to appoint so many persons as they shall think fit from among those who 
shall be recommended to them for that purpose by. such company of 
proprietors, clerk or agent, to act as constables on and along such 
canal or river: th rsons are invested with the usual powers of con- 
stables, on such Is or rivers, and on and within the towing paths 
and works belonging thereto, and any wharfs, quays, warehouses, lands, 
premises, &c., belonging to any such company, and in all places not 
more than one quarter of a mile distant from either bank of such canal 
or river, or from railways connected therewith; and they are subjected to 
certain regulations. It is also enacted that persons convicted of having 
in their possession instruments for unlawfully procuring and carrying 
away wine, spirits, or other liquor, or of injuring any cask, wrapper, or 
package, or of drinking, wilfully spilling, or allowing any liquors to run 
to waste, shall be imprisoned, with or without hard labour at the discre- 
tion of the magistrates, for any term not exceeding a month. The re- 
mainder of the Act is occupied with the forms of proceeding in appre- 
hending suspected persons, proceedings for conviction, and appeals, &c. 
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REGENCY. 
(3 and 4 Victoria, c,52.—4th August, 18-40.] 


An Act to provide for the Administration of the Government in case the 
Crown should descend to any Issue of Her Majesty, which such Issue 
Should be under the Age of Eighteen Years, and for the Care and 
Guardianship of such Issue. 


This Act provides that if at the demise of Her present Majesty, her 
next lineal successor, whether king or queen, shall be under the age of 
eighteen years, Prince Albert, the consort of Her Majesty, is to be the 
guardian, and to have the care and tuition of the same, until such suc- 
cessor shall attain the age of eighteen; and in his or her stead shall 
exercise the royal power under the style of Regent of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland; and all Acts done contrary to such 
authority, are declared to be null and void; but before entering upon 
such authority the Regent is to take the prescribed oaths. 

The king or queen so under age may not marry without the consent 
of the Regent, and the assent of the two Houses of Parliament; any such 
marriage taking place is declared null and void, and all persons abetting 
or assisting in the same are declared to be guilty of high treason. 

But it is provided that the Regent shall have no power to give the royal 
assent to any Act for altering, or in any way varying, the course of suc- 
cession to the crown; and in case of his marrying a Roman Catholic, 
the guardianship and regency from thenceforth to cease and determine. 


SETTLED ESTATES DRAINAGE. 
[3 and 4 Victoria, c.55.—4th August 1840.] 
An Aci to enable the owners of Settled Estates to defray the Expence of 


draining the same by way of Mortgage. 


This Act recites that whereas much of the land in England and Ireland 
would be rendered permanently more productive by improved draining, 
and nevertheless, by reason of the great expense thereof, proprietors having 
a limited interest in such land are often unable to execute such draining, 
it is enacted that from and after the passing of this Act it shall and may 
be lawful for any tenant for life, or for a term determinable on his or her 
life, to apply by petition to Her Majesty’s Court of Chancery or Exche- 
quer in England or Ireland for leave to make any permanent improve- 
ments in the lands to which he or she shall be so entitled, or any part 
thereof, by draining the same with tiles, stones, or other durable mate- 
rials in a permanent manner; and in every such petition shall be speci- 
fied the improvements proposed to be made, and the estimated cost 
thereof, and of all matters incidental thereto; and every such peti- 
tion shall be referred to a master of the Court of Chancery, 
or in Ireland to the chief or second remembrancer of the Court 
of Exchequer, to ascertain the propriety of such improvements being 
effected ; and such master or chief or second remembrancer shall call for 
such plans and estimates in relation to the said improvements as he shall 
think fit; but a copy of everysuch petition shall be served twenty-one 
days at the least before the hearing thereof upon the persons beneficially 
‘entitled at Jaw or in equity to the first vested estate of freehold of inherit- 
ance in remainder after the estate of the tenant for life, in order to give 
opportunity for stating any objections thereto; and if it shall appear to 
the satisfaction of such master or remembrancer, that it will be for the 
benefit of such lands that they should be so drained, and the report shall 
be confirmed by the said court, then the tenant for life, or other, is 
authorized to make and execute such improvements — 

After the improvements have been made, the master in Chancery or 
other officer, shall authorize the tenant for life, or other person, to 
charge the amount expended on allor any part of the lands so drained, 
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together with interest at therate of 5/, per cent ; but so nevertheless 
that in any such charge it shall be provided that the principal sum 
charged shall be paid off by equal yearly instalments, such instalments 
not to be less than twelve nor more than eighteen, the number of the 
instalments to be determined and recommended by the said master or 
remembrancer in his report, and the number of the said instalments to 
be diminished or increased at the discretion of the said master, accord- 
ing to the greater or less improvement shown to have been made by 
draining ; and not more than six months arrears are to be recoverable 
from any new tenant for life, &c.; with the consent of the master in 
chancery or other officer, a rent-charge may be substituted for the mort- 
gage and interest, for a term of not less than twelve or more than eighteen 
years, but this consent is not to be granted unless the annual value of 
the lands shall be proved to have been increased by the improvements 
to an amount equal to 7/. per cent. 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 
[3 and 4 Victoria, c. 56.—7th August, 1840.] 


An Act further to regulate the trade of ships built and trading within the 
limits of the East India Company's Charter. 


This Act is to extend the privileges of British built ships to all ves- 
sels built in the British possessions in the Kast Indies, and empowering 
the Governor-general to extend, within certain limits, the same privi- 
leges to ships built in the territories of native princes or states in 


subordinate alliance or having subsidiary treaties with the East India 
Company. 


SUGAR EXCISE DUTIES. 
[3 and 4 Victoria, c.57.—7th August, 1840.] 


An Act to improve Duties of Eacise on Sugar manufactured in the 
United Kingdom. 


This Act extends to all sugar manufactured in the United Kingdom, 
from potatoes, rice, or any other material whatever, the duty of 24s. per 
cwt. already payable’ upon beet-root sugar; and Ueclares that all 
sweets and saccharine matter which shall resemble or be in imitation of 
sugar, or which shall be capable of being used as a substitute for sugar, 
shall be deemed and taken to be sugar within the meaning of this Act, 


RIVER PODDLE. . 
[3 and 4 Victoria, c. 58.—7th August, 1840.] 


An Act to amend the Acts relating to the River Poddle in the Cuunty and 
City of Dublin. 
This Act is also enumerated among the private Acts of the Session, 
and is there noticed. See page 222. 


SALE OF BEER. 
[3 and 4 Victoria, c. 61.—7th August, 1840.] 


An Act to amend the Acts relating to the general Sale of Beer and Cider 
by retail in England. 


After reciting the titles of the previous Acts which are hereby amended 
or partly repealed, it is declared that in future no licence to retail beer 
or cider shall be granted to any one except the real resident holder and 
occupier of the house in which the beer or cider is to be retailed, and that 
the said house, if situated in the metropolis or in any city, town or place 
containing more than 10,000 inhabitants shall not be of less annual yearly 
value than 14/,; norin places of which the population shall be betwixt 
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10,000 and 2500, of less annual value than 11/.; nor in any other place of 
a less annual value than 8l.; and every person applying for a licence 
shall produce a certificate from an overseer of his being the real occupier 
of the house, and of the amount at which it is rated in one rating to the 
poor-rates according to the Jast rate; but in case of a new house, the 
overseer may certify that it is of not less than the required annval value, 
and that the occupier has applied to be rated; in extra parochial places 
the certificates of two inhabitant householders to be sufficient. 

Overseers refusing to grant the necessary certificates when applied for, 
or overseers or any other persons certifying falscly, are liable toa penalty 
of 20/.; and any person forging a certificate, or making use of a certifi- 
cate knowing it to be false or forged, to forfeit 50/.; and all licences 
obtained by means of such false or torged certificates are declared to be 
null and void; the licence is also to become void on the halder being 
convicted of felony, or of selling wines or spirits without a licence, and 
all persons so convicted, are declared henceforward totally disqualified to 
hold a Jicence under this Act, and if a licence is obtained surreptitiously 
such licence is void, and the person so possessing it is declared liable 
to all the penalties for retailing beer, &c., without a licence. 

Upon the death of a person licensed to sell beer, the widow or child, 
or administrator, may continue to sell until the expiration of the term 
of the licence, on having the licence endorsed as the Commissioners of 
Excise may direct. 

Every person licensed to retail beer or cider, is required to make entry 
with the Excise, as under previous Acts; and any one so licensed in 
whose possession wines, spirits, or sweets, shall be found in or upon the 
premises entered with the excise, shall forfeit 50/., the wines or spirits 
found to be confiscated, and the licence to be void. 

The officers of excise are empowered to enter any licensed beer or cider 
house, and alsd any house where beer is sold at 14d. per quart or less, 
to search for and seize all wines or spirits, and to examine ali beer or 
cider therein, but only during the hours in which such houses are kept 
open for the sale of beer or cider. 

Persons selling beer or cider without a licence are subject to a fine of 
51. in addition to any excise penalty, but no information to be laid for the 
recovery of such fine except by a constable or other officer of the peace. 

The regulations of previous Acts as to the opening and closing of the 
houses are repealed, and it is declared that no person shall keep his 
house open for the sale of beer or cider, nor shall suffer any beer or 
cider to be drank or consumed in his house, at any time before the hour of 
five o’clock in the morning nor after twelve o’clock at night of any day in 
the week in the cities of London or Westminster, or within the boundaries 
of any of the boroughs of Mary-le-bone, Finsbury, the Tower Hamlets, 
Lambeth, or Southwark; nor after eleven o’clock within any parish or place 
within the bills of mortality, or within any city, town, or plate, the popu- 
lation of which shall exceed 2500; nor after ten o’clock in the evening 
elsewhere ; nor at any time before one o’clock in the afternoon, or at any 
time during which the houses of licensed victuallers now are or hereafter 
shall be closed, on any Sunday, Good Friday, Christmas Day, or any day ap- 
eae for a public fast or thanksgiving ; and if any person shall keep 

is house open for selling beer or cider, or shall sell or retail beer or cider, 
at any time other than as herein-before prescribed and directed, such 
person shall forfeit the sum of 40s. for every offence, and every separate 
sale shall be deemed a separate offence; the justice may, however, miti- 
gate any of the penalties, to an amount of not less than one-fourth of the 
penalty ; and no person is to forfeit his licence for a first offence, nor 
shall any such licence be deemed void unless so adjudged, of which notice 
is to be given to the proper excise authorities. 

Licences may be renewed to persons holding licences under previous 
Acts, though the annual value of their houses be below the required 
amount, so long as the same person continues to be the resident occupier. 

Al! penalties and forfeitures imposed by this Act, where not otherwise 
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directed, are to be recovered under the provisions of former Acts, and 
subject to the same mitigations, &c., and the former Acts are to continue 
in force where they are not altered by the present. 
This Act is not to affect the privileges of the two Universities of Oxford 
7 alt or the livery of the Vintner’s Company in the city of 
ondon. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 
[3 and 4 Victoria, c. 62.—7th August, 1840.] 


An Act to continue until the 31st December, 1841, and to the end of the 
then next Session of Parliament, and to extend, the provisions of an Act 
to provide for the Adminstration of Justice in New South Wales and 
Van Diemen’s Land, and for the more effectual Government thereof, 
and for other purposes relating thereto. 


After continuing the Act of 9 Geo. IV., c. 63, itis declared that it shall 
be lawful for Her Majesty, by letters patent, to erect into a separate 
colony or colonies any islands which now are or which hereafter may be 
comprised within and be dependencies of the said colony of New South 
Wales; and that it shall be lawful for Her Majesty, by such letters patent, 
to authorise any number of persons, not less than seven, including the 
governor or lieutenant governor of any such new colony or colonies, to 
constitute a legislative council for the same; and that every such legisla- 
tive council shall be composed of such persons as shall be named by Her 
Majesty for that purpose, and shall hold their places therein at Her 
Majesty’s pleasure ; such legislative council to make such laws and 
ordinances as may be required for the peace, order, and good government 
of any such colony; but all such laws and ordinances shall be subject to 
Her Majesty‘s confirmation or disallowance, and shall be laid before both 
Houses of Parliament within one month from the date of the arrival in 
this kingdom of the transcripts of any such laws or ordinances, if Parlia- 
ment shall then be in session sitting, or if not, then within one month 
from the: commencement of the next ensuing session of Parliament. 


ADMIRALTY COURT SALARIES..- 
[3 and 4 Victoria, c. 66.—7th August, 1840.] » 


An Act tomake Provision for the Judge, Registrar, and Marshal of the High 
Court of Admiralty of England. 


The manner of remunerating the officers of this court having become 
inconvenient, it is enacted that a yearly salary of 4000l., to be paid quar- 
terly, out of. the Consolidated Fund, shall be settled on the judge of the 
Admiralty Court, with a retiring pension of 20001., after having served 
fifteen vears, or on becoming permanently disabled from performing the 
duties of his office, but if the said judge shall hold any other office of 
profit under Her Majesty, he shall be entitled to receive only so much of 
the annuity as will make in the whole the sum of 20001., and it is provided 
also, that after the present Parliament, no judge of. the Admiralty Court 
shall be capable of being elected a Member of the House of Commons. 

The registrar of the High Court of Admiralty shall receive a yearly 
salary of 1400/., payable out of the fee fund, instead of all fees, dues, per- 
quisites, &c., formerly received on account of such registrar ; but in time 
of war, or a great increase of business, Her Majesty may direct the in- 
crease of such salary to any sum not exceeding 2000/.; the present regis- 
trar to be continued during good behaviour, subject to being removed by 
the judge for good and sufficient cause, sanctioned by the Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty; the appointment of any future registrar is 
vested in the judge, but he must be selected from among the proctors, 
‘and be of not Jess than ten years standing; every registrar hereafter 
to be appointed under this Act is to attend the hearing of causes 
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and appeals before the. Privy Council, instead of the registrars of the. 
Court of Chancery as directed by the 3 and 4 Wm. IV.c. 41. The office 
of registrar is not in future to be exercised by deputy, except in case of 
illness, or of absence allowed by the judge, and in such cases the judge 
may direct the registrar to appoint a deputy-registrar, being a proctor, 
and on neglect of appointing a deputy for more than two days, the judge 
may himself appoint a deputy, and direct what part of the salary ‘of the 
registrar the said deputy shall receive. 

In case of necessity the judge may direct the registrar to appoint an 
assistant-registrar, subject to the approval of the judge, from among the 
proctors, and for such time as the judge may direct, who shall receive a 
salary of not more than 1200/. a year. 

The marshal of the court is to receive a yearly salary of 500/. out of 
the fee-fund, besides travelling and other expenses, instead of all fees, 
perquisites, &c..; but in time of war, or other circumstances, the salary. 
may be increased to a sum not exceeding 800/., until such sum be again 
reduced. 

The judge of the High Court of Admiralty, subject to the approval of 
the Admiralty Commissioners, shall appoint so many officers as he shall 
think necessary for executing the process of the said court, and also so 
many clerks and servants as he shall think necessary for carrying on the 
business of the said court; and the said judge, with the like approval, 
may remove at pleasure, all or any of the clerks, officers, and servants so 
appointed, and the Commissioners of Her Majesty Treasury shall fix the 
‘salaries of such clerks and servants, and the officers for executing the 
process ofthe court shall be paid such allowances, and such travelling 
and other expenses incurred in the execution of their duty, as the judge of 
the Admiralty Court, with the approbation of the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury, shall allow ; and the salaries of all the clerks 
and servants, and all ‘such allowances and expenses, and all other ex- 
penses of carrying On the business of the said court, not otherwise pro- 
‘vided for, shall be paid out of the fee fund. 

The judge of the High Court of Admiralty shall cause to be laid on the 
table of the House of Commons, within fourteen days of making the 
increase of salaries or the appointments hereinafter mentioned, if Par- 
liament shall be then assembled, or if Parliament shall not be sitting 
then within fourteen days next after the assembling thereof, an account 
-of all increase of salaries made under the authority of this Act, and of 
all appointi.ents of officers, clerks, and servants made under this Act, 
by the said judge, or by the registrar with the consent or approbation or 
by the direction of the said judge, with an account of the salaries directed 
to be paid to such officers, clerks, and servants. 

Her Majesty is empowered to regulate the fees of the said court, and 
to amend and alter them as by Her Majesty, with the advice of her 
Privy Council, shall be thought fit. 

The registrar of the High Court of Admiralty shall, on or before the 20th 

day of January in every year, render to the Lord High Treasurer or the 
~ Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, upon oath, a true account 
in writing of the gross and net amount of all such fees and emoluments as 
shall have become due in the preceding year ending on the 5th of January 
on account of the judge, the marshal, the registrars, or any other officer 
of the said court, specifying the particulars of the payments, &c., con- 
Stituting the difference between such gross and net amounts,; and 
the marshal, seal-keeper, and every other officer of the court, in the 
receipt of fees, shall render to the registrar upon oath a true account 
in writing of the fees reccived by them; and the net amount 
shall be carried by the registrar to an account to be opened in the Bank 
of England, of a fund to be called ‘‘ The Fee Fund of the High Court of 
Admiralty ;” and out of the said Fee Fund there shall be paid by the said 
registrar the salaries of the registrar, assistant-registrar and marshal, 
and of the clerks, officers, and servants of the said court, and all expenses 
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of holding and carrying on the business of the said court not otherwise 
provided for; and in case there shall be a deficiency in the said Fee 
Fund, so that the same shall not be sufficient to discharge the several 
salaries and sums of money hereinbefore chargea thereon, the judge of 
the High Court of Admiralty shall certity to the Lord High Treasurer, or 
to the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, the amount of such 
deficiency; and the Lord High Treasurer, or any three of such Commis- 
sioners, shall, upon the receipt of such certificate, direct that there be 
issued and paid out of and charged upon the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, to the principal or deputy 
registrar of the said court, on account of the Fee Fund of the said court, 
such a sum of money as shall be sufficient to cover the deficiency. And 
when and so often from time to time as the said Fee Fund shall amount 
to a sum more than sufficient to pay all the salaries and sums of 
money herein-before charged thereupon, and there shall be a surpius 
remaining, the registrar ot the High Court of Admiralty shall, once in 
every quarter of a year, pay such surplus.into the Bank of England, to the 
credit of Her Majesty’s Exchequer, to the account of the said Consoli- 
dated Fund, But it is provided that if the Commissioners of the Trea- 
sury are dissatisfied with any of the accounts presented, they may refer 
them to and cause them to be examined by the judge ot the High Court 
and the Dean of Arches, who are to make such allowances or aisailow- 
ances as they see fit. 

And it is enacted, that neither the judge, nor any future registrar, 
assistant-registrar, or marshal of the High Court of Admiralty, suall be 
entitled to, or take for his own use or benefit, directly or indirectly, any 
fee or emolument whatsoever, save the salary, allowance, or annuity to 
which he shall be entitled by virtue of this Act. 


MARRIAGE ACT AMENDMENT. 
(3 and 4 Victoria, c. 72.—7th August, 1810.) 


An Act to provide for the Solemnization of Marriages in the Districts in or 
near which the parties reside. 


In order to prevent marriages from being solemnized at a distance 
from the resiaence of the parties, it is enacted that no superintendent- 
registrar shall grant a certificate of notice of marriage where the build- 
ing in which the marriage is to be performed js not in the district 
wherein one of the parties has dwelt tor the time required by previous 
Acts; except in cases of any particular religious sect, when, in addition 
to the usual notice, the parties are to declare, according to a prescribed 
form, that tiere is not within the district in which they reside any re- 
gistered building in which marriage is solemnized according to their 
torms and ceremonies, and to state the nearest district in which such a 
registered building exists, and in which they desire their marriage to be 
performed, and thereupon, after the expiration of the necessary time, the 
superintendant-registrar shall grant the certificate; after the marriage 
the truth or falsehood of the facts upon which the certificate has been 
obtained is in no way to affect the validity of the marriage; though the 
parties making false declarations in order to obtain a certificate may be 
punished as for perjury, but not unless the prosecution shall take place 
within eighteen months of the solemnization of the marriage. Jews and 
quakers are not affected by this Act. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, 
[3 and 4 Victoria, c. 73.—7th August, 1840.] 
An Act to explain and amend the Acts relating to Friendly Societies. 


_ This Act is to prevent the advantages offered to the labouring classes 
in vesting their money through friendly societies, &c., from being 
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made available by others not needing such assistance, for which purpose 
it provides that, first, the exemption from stamp duty granted to enrolled 
friendly societies shall not extend to any society in which the sum 
assured to any individual shall exceed 200/.; nor, secondly, shall any 
such society invest their money in any savings banks, or on the same 
terms with the Commissioners for the reduction of the national debt; 
and in all future investments a declaration is to be made in a prescribed 
form, that they are not the property of any such society, a false declara- 
tion to be punished by the forfeiture of the money so invested; but in 
such societies already existing, any member or members may appoint one 
andthe same nominee or trustee, to receive any sum already or here= 
after to be assured, anything to the contrary notwithstanding. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
[3 and 4 Victoria, c. 77,—7th August, 1840.] . 


An Act for improving the condition and extending the benefits of Grammar 
Schools, 


This Act recites that whereas there are in England and Wales many 
endowed schools, both of royal and private foundation, for education of 
youth wholly or principally in grammar; and the term ‘‘ grammar” 
having been construed by courts of equity as having reference only to 
the dead languages, that is to say, Greek and Latin ; and from the change 
of times and other causes such education, without instruction in other 
branches of literature and science, having become of but little value to 
those who are entitled to avail themselves of such charitable founda- 
tions, whereby such schools have, in many instances, ceased to afford a 
substantial fulfilment of the intentions of the founders, and no power 
existing for the remedy of these and other defects, it is declared that in 
any proceedings in equity either now pending or hereafter to be insti- 
tuted, it shall be lawful for the court to make such decrees or orders as 
shall seem expedient for extending the system of education to other use- 
ful branches of literature and science, in addition to or (subject to the 
provisions herein-after contained) in lieu of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, or such other instruction as may be required by the terms 
of the foundation or the then existing statutes; and also for extend- 
ing or restricting the right of admission to such school, by deter- 
mining the number or the qualifications of boys who may thereafter be 
admissible thereto, as free scholars or otherwise, and for settling the 
terms of admission to and continuance in the same ; and to establish such 
schemes for the application of the revenues of any such schools as may 
in the opinion of the court be conducive to the rendering or maintaining 
such schools in the greatest degree efficient and useful, with due regard 
to the intentions of the respective founders and benefactors, and to de- 
clare when such orders, or directions, shall be brought into operation ; but 
in making any such decrees or directions the court shall always take into 
consideration the intentions of the founders, the existing state and con- 
dition of the schools, and the condition, rank, and number of the children 
to whom the right of admission may be extended; nor is the teaching of 
Latin and Greek to be altogether dispensed with, unless found to be in- 
dispensibly necessary from deficiency of funds ; nor where the teaching 
of Latin and Greek is retained, shall the standard of admission be lower 
in reference to age or proficiency in the earlier branches of learning 
than may have been required by the founder, as necesary to show the 
capability of the children profiting by the kind of education prescribed 
for the school; and whenever the teaching of Latin or Greek may be 
dispensed with, the court is to prescribe such a course of instruction as 
will maintain the character of the school in a state as nearly analogous 
to the will of the founder as may be possible, 

- In case the appointment of any additional schoolmaster or under 
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master shall be found necessary, the court shall require the same qualifi- 
cation as may be required by the existing statutes in the present school- 
master or under master, except such as may be wholly referrible to their 
capability of giving instruction in any particular branch of education; 
and the court shall in such case declare in whom the appointment of such 
new schoolmaster or under master shall be vested, so as to preserve the 
existing rights ofall parties with regard to patronage. 

Although the teaching of Greek or Latin in any grammar school may 
be dispensed with, such school and the masters thereof shall be still 
considered as grammar schools and grammar schoolmasters, and shall 
continue subject to the jurisdiction of the ordinary as heretofore. 

Whenever the court shall see fit to direct an extension of the right of 
admission, it is to be so regulated that no boy shall be excluded who is 
already entitled to such privilege, or from competition for any exhibition 
or advantage connected therewith ; and wherever there are in any city or 
place several grammar schools, the revenues of any of which are insuffi- 
cient to effect the purposes of the founders, the court may direct such 
schools to be united into one school, to be carried on uncer a scheme 
settled by the court: but the consent of the patrons of such schools must 
de first obtained. 

Any new regulations directed by the Court of Chancery are not to 
extend to any schoolmaster already appointed, or to came into operation 
without his consent; but in case of his being willing to resign, the 
governors or visitors may‘ assign to him such a pension as shall appear 
reasonable; and on any new appointment the schoolmaster shall be 
subject to such new statutes as shall be made under any proceedings 
commenced within six months from the occurrence of the vacancy. 

Where sufficient power fur enforcing discipline exists, whether by way 
of visitation or otherwise, the person possessing that power may exercise 
the same when and so often as they shall deem fit, either by themselves 
personally or by commission, without being first requested or required 
so to do, and likewise direct such returns to be made by the masters 
of such schools of the state thereof, of the books used therein, and of 
such other particulars as he or they may think proper, and also to order 
such examinations to be held into the proficiency of the scholars attend- 
ing the same as to him or them may seem expedient; and in cases in 
which the powers are not sufficient, the court is empowered to enlarge 
them; and where no such powers exist, the court, on the application of 
the bishop in whose diocese the school may be situate, shall vest such 
powers in the said bishop; and in case of a visitor refusing to act, or 
denying his liability te the duty, the court may appoint a person to act 
temporarily, but this is not to relieve a visitor from being compelled to 
perform his duty who is duly liable. 

The court may direct inquiries as to the performance of the duties of 
the master, and to remove by such mode of proceeding as the court shall 
direct any master of any grammar school who has been negligent in the 
discharge of his duties, or who is unfitor incompetent to discharge them 
properly and efficiently, either from immoral conduct, incapacity, age, or 
from any other infirmity or cause whatsoever, with the power of assign- 
ing a retiring pension, provideda sufficient revenue is retained to secure 
the efficiency of the school. 

In case of any master so removed or dismissed refusing to give up 
possession of any of the school premises within three months of his dis- 
missal, except where he holds them on a lease for a term yet unexpired, 
any two justices of the peace may issue a warrant to the constables com- 
manding them to enter the premises and deliver possession to the trus- 
tees, &c., according to 1 ahd 2 Victoria, c. 74, and the master is not en- 
titled to question the validity of his dismissal, provided it has proceeded 
from the persons authorized and in the manner prescribed by this Act. 

Applications respecting schools are to be made to the Court of Chan- 
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cery by petition, and these petitions are to be heard and determined 
under the provisions of the act 52 Geo. III. c. 101. 

The Lord Chancellor (or the Lord Keeper) and the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster are declared patrons of schools vested in the crown ; 
the right of jurisdiction of the ordinary is saved; and the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, and any college or hall within the same; the 
University of London, and any colleges connected therewith ; the Uni- 
versity of Durham; the Colleges of St. David’s and St. Bee’s; the gram- 
mar schools of Westminster, Eton, Winchester, Harrow, Charter House, 
Rugby, Merchant Tailors, St. Paul’s, Christ’s Hospital, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Macclesfield, and Louth; and such schools as form part of 
any cathedral or collegiate church, are exempted from this Act. 


CANADA CLERGY RESERVES. 
[3 and 4 Victoria, c. 78.—7th August, 1840.] ’ 


An Act to provide for the sale of ihe Clergy Reserves in the Province of 
Canada, and for the distribution of the Proceeds thereof. 


This Act empowers the Governor and Council of Canada to sell the fee 
simple of the reserves in that Province, so that not more than 100,000 
acres shall be sold in any one year, and invest the produce of the same 
either in some public fund in Canada or in the public funds of Great 
Britain ; the sumsalready vested, as well as any sums hereafter vested, to 
be subject to the direction and orders of the Governor and Council. 

The interests and dividends of all such investments are to be paid to 
the receiver-general of Canada, and to he paid by him, to satisfy all such 
stipends and allowances as have been assigned to the clergy of the churches 
of England and Scotland, or other religious bodies to which the faith of the 
Crown is pledged; but until the annual fund shall be sufficient for the 
payment of all such stipends and allowances, the deficiency shall be 
supplied from the casual and territorial revenue of the Crown in Canada. 

When the produce of the said fund shall exceed the amount of the said 
stipends and allowances, the said fund, subject to the prior satisfaction 
and payment of the same, shall be appropriated as follows: the net 
interests and dividends upon investments under the 7 and 8 Geo. IV. c. 62, 
shall be divided into three equal parts, of which two shall be appropriated 
to the church of England and one to the church of Scotland; and the 
interests and dividends accruing upon investments under the present Act 
shall be divided into six equal parts, two to be appropriated to the church 
of England and one to the church of Scotland; the shares so allotted tobe 
expended for the support and maintenance of public worship and the pro- 

agation of religious knowledge under the direction of the Society for the 

ropagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts for the Church of England, 
and by a board of nine Commissioners, elected by the Presbyterian synods 
of Canada for the chuich of Scotland; the residue of the fund to be 
applied by the Governor for purposes of public worship and religious 
instruction in Canada: but whenever the interest and dividends on the 
before-mentioned investments are insufficient in any year to pay to the 
church of England 7,700/. and to the church of Scotland 1,580/., the defi- 
ciency shall be made good out of the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom. The churches of England and Scotland, and every other 
religious body receiving money from this fund, are to render a yearly 
account to the Governor in Council of its expenditure, and until such 
account is rendered and found satisfactory, no farther sum to be issued to 
the body so refusing; and in cases of neglect or misapplication of the 
money, the Attorney-General of the Province is to proceed against the 
parties in any of the superior courts for a remedy for the same, according 
to the nature of the case. 
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METROPOLITAN POLICE COURTS. 
[3 and 4 Victoria, c. 84.—7th August, 1840.] 


An Act for better defining the powers of Justices within the Metropolitan 
Police Disirict. 


The chief purposes of this Act are to empower the Queen in Council 
to establish, within the metropolitan police districts, new police courts, 
with a division appointed to the same, or to alter the extent and number 
of any poiice court divisions now existing, but the number of police 
magistrates not to exceed twenty-seven, and they may act not only in 
their own division but in all places within the limits of their commis- 
sion. Any two justices may act with the authority of a police magistrate 
anywhere within the metropolitan police district, except in any of the 
police court divisions, in which they cannot so act elsewhere than at the 
police courts, and although they may attend at such police court, the 
Justice appointed by Her Majesty is to be considered as the sole magistrate. 

Where prisoners are committed for trial by any of the police courts in 
cases where they will have to be tried at the assizes for Essex, Hertford, 
Kent, or Surrey, the magistrates of the police courts may take bail where 
they see fit for the appearance of any such prisoners at the assizes of the 
said counties, in the same way as if he were to be tried by the Central 
Criminal Court. 

The militia balloting lists are to be made out, the notices served, and 
all other necessary duties performed, by the police constables, 

Persons may appeal from any decision of a leet jury or any other court 
respecting weights and measures to a police magistrate, who shall finally 
decide and give such satisfaction or mitigate such penalty, or enforce, as 
he may judge fitting. 

In order to give possession to the landlord of premises from which he 
is kept by a tenant in arrear of rent, or which have been deserted, the 
requisite notices are to be posted, and after the prescribed interval pos- 
session may be given by police constables, without the presence of two 
justices, as previously required. 

The justices of the city of London to have the same powers as the 
metropolitan justices. 


CHIMNEY SWEEPERS. 
[3 and 4 Victoria, c. 85.—7th August, 1840.] 
An Act for the regulation of Chimney Sweepers and Chimneys. 


By this Act it is declared that from and after July 1, 1842, any person 
who shall compel or knowingly allow any child or young person under the 
age of twenty-one years to ascend or descend a chimney, or enter a flue, for 
the purpose of sweeping, cleaning, or coring the same, or for extinguishing 
fire therein, shall be liable toa penalty not more than 10/. or less than 52. ; 
and from and after the passing of this Act it shall not be lawful to appren- 
tice to a chimney sweeper any child under the age of sixteen years, 
and every indenture of such apprenticeship entered into after such date 
to be null and void; andalso any child apprenticed toa chimney sweeper, 
at any time after July 1, 1841, and previously to July 1, 1842, may summon 
his master or mistress to appear, at a reasonable time to be named in the 
summons, not being sooner than seven days from the time of granting 
the summons, before any two justices having jurisdiction; and upon 
proof to the satisfaction of the justices that such apprentice is desirous 
of being discharged from his apprenticeship, it shall be lawful for such 
justices forthwith to discharge such apprentice by warrant under their 
hands and seals, for which warrant no fees shall be paid ; the indentures of 
apprenticeship to the trade of a chimney sweeper of any child who shall 
be under the age of 16 years on the Ist of July, 1842, to be null and void. 

It is further enacted, that all withs and partitions between any chimney 
or flue which shall be built or rebuilt after the passing of this Act, shall 
be of brick or stone, and at least equal to half a brick in thickness; and 
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every breast-back and with or partition of any chimney or flue hereafter _ 


to be built or rebuilt shall be built of sound materials, and the joints of the 
work well filled in with good mortar or cement, and rendered or stuccoed 
within ; and also that every chimney or flue hereafter to be built or rebuilt 
in any wall, or of greater length than four feet out of the wall, not being 
a circular chimney or flue twelve inches in diameter, shall be not less 
than fourteen inches by nine; and no chimney or flue shall be constructed 
with a less obtuse angle than one of 120 degrees; and every salient or pro- 
jecting angle in any chimney or flue shall be rounded off four inches at 
the least, upon pain of forfeiture, by every master builder or other master 
workman who shall make such chimney or flue, of any sum of not less 
than 102. nor exceeding 50/.; but chimneysor flues may be built at angles 
with each other of ninety degrees and more, such chimneys or flues having 
proper doors or openings not less than six inches square. 

The rest of the Act is occupied with provisions for the form of convic- 
tion, for the levying of penalties, and for appealing. 


METROPOLIS IMPROVEMENTS. 
[3 and 4 Victoria, c. 87.—7th August, 1840.] 
An Act to enable Her Majesty's Commissioners of Woods, Forests, Land 
Revenues, Works, and Buildings, to make additional thoroughfares in the 
Metropolis. 


‘This Act is enumerated also among the private Acts of the Session. 
See page 216. 


COUNTY AND DISTRICT CONSTABLES. 
[3 and 4 Victoria, c. 88.—7th August, 1840.] 


An Act to amend the Act for the establishment of County and District 
Constables. 


This Act is chiefly to empower the magistrates in quarter sessions to 
make regulations for the government.and regulation of the constables; to 
make a police rate, with provisions for the means of collecting and en- 
forcing the same, and the manner of rating property thereto; for the 
payment of expenses incurred ; for providing station-houses and asuper- 
annuation fund: for borrowing money on the credit of the rates; for 
forming the counties into divisions; for boroughs to agree to consolidate 
their police with that of the county ; and other such matters. 


STOCK-IN-TRADE RATING. 
[3 and 4 Victoria, c, 89.—7th August, 1840.] 
An Act to exempt, until 31st December, 1841, Inhabitants of Parishes, 
Townships. and Villages from liability to be rated as such, in respect of 
Stock-in- Trade or other Property to the Relief of the Poor. 


After repealing certain parts of the 43 Eliz. c. 2, and of the 13 and 14 
Car, II. c. 12, it is declared that from and after the passing of this Act it 
shall not be lawful for the overseers of any parish, township, or village to 
tax any inhabitant in respect of his ability derived from the profits of 
stock-in-trade or any other property, for or towards the relief of the 
poor ; but nothing in this Act shall in anywise affect the liability of any 
parson or vicar, or of any occupier of lands, houses, tithes impropriate, 
propriations of tithes, coal mines, or saleable underwoods, to be taxed 
under the said Acts for and towards the relief of the poor. 


CHURCH-RATE SUITS. 
[3 and 4 Victoria, c. 93.—10th August, 1840.] 
An Act to amend the Act for the better regulation of Ecclesiastical Courts 
in England. 
After the passing of this Act, the Judicial Committee of Her Majesty’s 
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Most Honourable Privy Council, or the Judge of any Ecclesiastical Court, 
if it shall seem meet to the said judicial committee or judge, are em- 
powered to make an order upon the gaoler, sheriff, or other officer in 
whose custody any party is or may be under any writ de contwmace 
captend> issued or to be issued, for discharging such party out of custody, 
and such sheriff, gaoler, or other officer shall on receipt of the said order 
forthwith discharge such party; but no such order shall be made by the 
said judicial committee or judge, without the consent of the other party 
or parties to the suit ; except that in cases of subtraction of church-rate 
for an amount not exceeding 5/., where the party in contempt has suf- 
fered imprisonment for six months and upwards, the consent of the other 
parties to the suit shall not be necessary, so soon as the costs lawfully 
incurred by reason of the custody and contempt of such party shall have 
been discharged, and the sum for which he may have been cited into the 
ecclesiastical court shall have been paid into the registry of the said court, 
there to abide the result of the suit; and the party so discharged shall be 
released from all further observance of justice in the said suit. The form 
of the discharge is appended to this Act. 


POSTAGE DUTIES. 
[3 and 4 Victoria, c. 96.—10th August, 1840.] 
An Act for the regulation of the Duties on Postage. 


This is a long Act, containing details for the regulations of the rates of 
duties, the methods of conveyance, the preparation of stamps and en- 
velopes, and divers other matters; but many of these details are of inte-. 
rest only to the manufacturer, agents, or officers, while those which more 
immediately concern the public are made sufficiently known by the post- 
office notices and advertisements, and in the British Almanac for 1841. 


RAILWAYS. 
. (3 and 4 Victoria, c. 97.—10th August, 1840.] 
An Act for regulating Railways. 


After two months from the passing of this Act, it, is declared that no 
railway, or portion of any railway, shall be opened for the public convey- 
ance of passengers or goods until a month after notice, in writing, of the 
intention of opening the same shall have been given by the company to 
whom such railway shall belong to the Board of Trade ; and if any railway 
or portion of any railway shall be opened without due notice as aforesaid, 
the company shall forfeit the sum of 20/. for every day during which the 
same shall continue open, until the expiration of a month after the 
company shall have given the notice required before the opening of the 
railway ; and any such penalty may be recovered in any of Her Majesty’s 
Courts of Record. 

The Board of Trade may direct every railway company to make up and 
deliver to them returns, according to a form provided, of theaggregate 
traffic in passengers, according to the several classes, and of the aggregate 
traffic in cattle and goods respectively on the said railway, as well as of 
all accidents which shall have occurred thereon attended with personal 
injury, and also a table of all tolls, rates, and charges from time to time 
levied on each class passengers, and on cattle and goods, conveyed on the 
said railway; and if not delivered within thirty days after the same shall 
have been required, every such company shall forfeit 20/7. for every day 
during which the said company shall wilfully neglect to deliver the same ; 
and every officer of any company making false returns, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 

The Board of Trade may appoint proper persons to inspect any rail- 
way; and it shall be lawful for every person so authorised to enter upon 
and examine the said railway, and the stations, works, and buildings, and 
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_ the engines and carriages belonging thereto ; but no person to be eligible 

to the appointment as inspector as aforesaid who shall within one year of 
his appointment have been a director or have held any office of trust or 
profit under any railway company; and any person obstructing such 
person shall be liable to a penalty of not more than 10l., according to the 
discretion of a justice of peace, or in default of payment to an imprison- 
ment of not more than three months. 

True copies of the bye-laws, rules, &c., of every company are to be 
laid before the Board of Trade within two months of the passing of this 
Act, or otherwise to be null and of no force or effect. In future no bye- 
law will be valid until two months after it has been laid before the said 
Board, unless it shall be certified as approved of before the expiration of 
that period. The Bodrd are also empowered to disallow any of the bye- 
laws, which, after such disallowance, shall cease to be of any force or 
effect; and the provisions of former Acts requiring the approval of 
magistrates or courts of quarter sessions or others for the confirmation of 
bye-laws are wholly repealed, 

The Board of Trade may direct the Attorney-General of England or 
Ireland, or the Lord Advocate of Scotland, to prosecute any of the com- 
panies who may not have complied with the'provisions of this Act, or of 
the Act under which they are incorporated ; twenty-one days’ notice of 
the intention to commence such proceedings to be given to the company; 
and no prosecution is to be commenced except on the certificate of the 
Board of Trade, and within one year of the committal of the offence. 

Any person in the employ of a railway company found drunk while so 
employed, or who shall negligently or wilfully endanger the life or limbs 
of any person, or the works or carriages, &c., may be taken into custody 
and betore a magistrate, who may summarily convict such person, and 
adjudge them to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for any term 
not more than two months, or to the payment of any penalty of not more 
than 102; or the magistrate may commit such person for trial at the 
quarter sessions, and take or refuse bail at his discretion. 

Persons wilfully endangering the safety of persons conveyed on any 
railway, or aiding or assisting thereon, are to be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and being convicted, are declared liable to be imprisoned, with 
or without hard labour, for any term not exceeding two years. 

Persons trespassing upon or wilfully obstructing the officers of a railway, 
may be apprehended and taken before a justice, who may sentence them 
to a fine of any sum not exceeding 5/., and in default of payment to 
imprisonment for any term not exceeding two months, and proceedings 
not to be quashed for want of form, or removed to any superior court. 

The provisions of former Acts for the settlement of disputes are re- 
pealed, and the decision of all such matters in future to be referred to and 
decided upon by the Board of Trade. 

Communications to the Board of Trade to be addressed to the Commis- 
sioners by the officer appointed by the Company, and left at their office; 
service on one director, or on the secretary or clerk, or leaving it with the 
officer at a station, to be deemed good service on a railway company. 


POPULATION RETURNS. 
[3 and4 Victoria, c. 99.—10th August, 1840.] 
* An Act for taking an account of the Population of Great Britain. 


The early parts of this Act relate to the appointment of persons 
appointed to collect the returns of the population, and the regulations of 
their duties, and the necessary instructions and directions will, of course, 
be given specifically to each individual. The account is to be taken on 
the Ist of July, 1841, and every person refusing to answer, or wilfully 
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giving false answers to the qyestions directed to be made by the persons 
so appointed, shall for every such default forfeit a sum not more than 5/. 
nor less than 40s., at the discretion of any justice of the peace or magis- 
trate before whom complaint thereof shall be made; and tke several for- 
feitures and penalties, if not immediately paid, to be levied by distress and 
sale of the offender’s goods and chattels; and in case sufficient distress 
shall not be found, then it shall be lawful for such justice or magistrate 
to commit such offender to the common gaol, there to remain without 
bail for a term not exceeding four weeks; and the said forfeitures, when 
recovered in England, shall be paid, one-half to the informer and the 
other half to the treasurers of the several counties or boroughs, to be 
applied in aid of the county or borough rates respectively; and any person 
shall be deemed a competent witness for the execution of any of the 
purposes of this Act, notwithstanding his paying or being liable to pay 
towards any poor’s rate or county or borough rate; and in case the said 
forfeitures shall be recovered in Scotland, they shall be paid, one-half to 
the informer, and the other half to the collector of the land-tax of such 
county wherein the said default shall be committed, to be by him applied 
in aid of the expenditure incurred by reason of this Act. 

Forms of the questions and answers are to be forwarded toevery person 
required to make returns in writing. 


POPULATION RETURNS, IRELAND. 
[3 and 4 Victoria, c, 100.—10th August, 1840.] 
An Act for taking an account of the Population of Ireland. 


This is similar to the last Act, except as to the persons by whom the 
enumeration is to be taken. 


SHREWSBURY AND HOLYHEAD ROADS. 
(3 and 4 Victoria, c. 104.—10th August, 1840.] 


An Act to transfer to the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Woods and 
Works, and other Commissioners, the several powers now vested in the 
Commissioners for repairing the line of road from Shrewsbury, in the 
county of Salop, to Bangor Ferry, in the county of Carnarvon; and to 
amend the London and Holyhead Roads Acts so far as relates to the 
Dunstable Road. 


This is enumerated also among the private Acts. See page 220. 


IRISH MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS. 
{3 and 4 Victoria, c. 108.—August 10, 1840.] 
An Act for the regulation of Municipal Corporations in Ireland. 


This is a very long and intricate Act, and as far as the local govern- 
ment and regulations of the towns are prescribed the Act itself must 
be consulted; but the points of general interest are the following :— 

Every present and every future inhabitant of any borough named in 
the schedules annexed to the Act, and every present freeman, and every 
person who but for this Act might have been made a freeman (otherwise 
than by gift or purchase), or who might have acquired the freedom of 
such borough as wife, widow, son, or daughter of a freeman (or of a 
person entitled to be admitted a freeman), or by marriage or servitude, 
shall be entitled to acquire and enjoy all corporate property in such 
manner as scuh persons could have enjoyed it if this Act had not passed; 
the conditions of admission, as to the payment of fines or fees, to continue 
the same as heretofore. Where the freemen have been accustomed to 
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vote for a member or members of Parliament the right to continue 
vested in all such freemen, (sect. 2, 3, 4,5, and 6,) the town-clerk in some 
places, and a person appointed by the Lord-Lieutenant in others, is to 
make out and preserve, and produce when legally required, a freeman’s 
roll, and provisions are made for procuring the insertion or erasure of 
any freeman’s name for the purpose of rendering the same correct 
(sects. 7, 8, 9, and 10). 

The present corporations in Ireland are classed into three sche- 
dules, marked A. B., and I. schedule B, being farther subdivided into 
Schedules Gand H. Schedule A contains the following places :—Belfast, 
Clonmel, Cork, Drogheda, Dublin, Kilkenny, Limerick, Londonderry, 
Sligo, and Waterford, which are all continued as corporations, subject 
to the provisions of this Act, under the title of mayor, aldermen, and 
burgesses, (in Dublin to retain the title of lord mayor). 

Schedule B contains thirty-seven corporations, subdivided into sche- 
dule G,—corporations possessing estates or funds producing *not less 
than 100/. per annum, viz. Ardee, Athlone, Athy, Carlow, Carrickfergus, 
Cashel, Cloghnakilty, Coleraine, Kells, Kinsale, Naas, New Ross, Stra- 
bane, Tralee, Trim, Tuam, Wexford, Wicklow, and Youghal ; and schedule 
H,—corporations not possessed of property to the above annual amount, 
viz. Armagh, Bandon, Boyle, Callan, Charleville, Dingle, Dundalk, Dun- 
gannon, Ennis, Enniscorthy, Enniskillen, Fethard, Gorey,Longford, Mary- 
vorough, Monaghan, Navan, and Portarlington ;—and Galway. The whole 
of these corporations are dissolved ; Galway from the passing of this Act; 
those boroughs enumerated in this schedule (B), and also those in 
schedule I, in which there shall have been then elected any Commission- 
ers under the 9th Geo. IV. c, 82, and those in schedule H, in which there 
shall be then Guardians of the Poor, from the 25th October, 1840; and 
in every other borough named in schedules B and I, from October 25, 1841, 
In any of the towns in schedule B, of which the population exceeds 3000, 
upon the petition of a majority of the inhabitant rate- payers, the Queen 
in Council may grant charters of incorporation, similar to those in 
schedule A, notice being previously given in the Dublin Gazette of such 
petition, and a return of the boroughs so petitioning to be laid before 
Parliament as soon as possible. On the 25th October, 1840, in every 
town in this schedule in which Commissioners have been elected under 
the 9 Geo. IV., c. 82, for lighting, cleansing, watching, &c., the real and 
personal corporate property shall forthwith vest in the said commis- 
sioners, and the rents and profits, after defraying all due charges, to be 
applied by them in aid of the rates levied, and for the public benefit of 
the inhabitants ; in places where the 9 Geo. IV. c. 82, has not been adopted, 
and no such commissioners exist, if in sub-schedule G, a board of commis- 
sioners is to be elected, in the proportion of one commissioner for every 
500 inhabitants, in whom the property shall vest subject to similar 
trusts as above; and if in schedule H, in the guardians of the poor of 
the union in which such borough or the larger part shall be situate; but 
if any of the places in schedules G and H, elect commissioners under the 
9 Geo. IV., c. 82, all such property shall then vest in the said commis- 
sioners, or if any of the places upon petition become incorporated, the 
whole of such property shall then vest in the corporation of such places; 
the commissioners for improving Galway, under the 6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 
117, are, however, to remain as before, until the grant of a charter. 
(Sects. 13 to 18.) 

Schedule I contains the boroughs of Ardfert, Athenry, Baltinglas, Ban- 

or, Belturbet, Carlingford, Castlemartyr, Cavan, Charlemont, Duleek, 

illsborough, Inistioge, Kilbeggan, Kildare, Killileagh, Kilmullock, 
Lifford, Newtownards, Middleton, Thomastown, all the corporations of 
which are to be dissolved from the 25th October, 1840, and the property 
vested either in the Commissioners under the 9 Geo. IV., c, 82, or in the 
guardians of the poor-law unions, as previously detailed. (fect. 19.) 
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The boroughs in schedule A are divided into wards, of which the 
boundaries are defined, and the number of aldermen and councillors 
appointed, and the charters granted to boroughs in schedule B, are to 
declare and appoint the same; and the day is to be fixed by the Lord 
Lieutenant when the Act shall come into operation; the jurisdiction 
of all courts as well criminal as civil, and of coroners, sheriffs, justices of 
the peace, &c. in any of the boroughs named in schedule A, is extended 
to all places within the new-appointed boundaries, (sects. 12,22, 28, 29); 
existing courts of record in boroughs in schedule B are to be continued 
until the Lord Lieutenant shall order their discontinuance; he in the 
meantime to have the appointment of the judges of such courts on the 
occurrence of vacancies (sect. 165); boundary marks of boroughs and 
wards are to be set up within six months of the first election of mayor, 
and the boundaries to be perambulated every three years ; the mayor and 
town-clerk are declared liable to a penalty of 20/. for not making the 
perambulation, or otherwise neglecting any of the duties connected 
therewith, and any one defacing or injuring the boundary marks, 
toa penalty not exceeding 40s. (sects. 24, 25, 26); within ten days after 
the passing of this Act the Poor Law Commissioners are to certify to the 
Lord Lieutenant the name of each of those boroughs named in schedule 
A,in which any rate for the relief of the destitute poor in Ireland shall 
have been then made, and as soon as any such rate shall have been made 
in any other of the boroughs named in schedule A, shall certify under 
their hands and seal to the Lord Lieutenant that such rate has then been 
made, and state in such certificate the day on which such rate shall have 
been made; and thereupon the Lord Lieutenant shall cause such certifi- 
cate to be published in the ‘‘ Dublin Gazette,” with a declaration that 
upon the day happening next after the expiration of twelve calendar 
months from the day so stated this Act shall be in force in such borough 
or boroughs respectively named in the certificate; and upon such day 
this Act shall come into operation in the borough or boroughs named in 
such certificate; but the Lord Lieutenant may postpone the periods both 
of registration and election, if those appointed by the Act are inconve- 
nient or impracticable. (Sects. 211, 212.) | 

After this Act shall have come into operation, at all elections for corpo- 
rate officers, or for municipal Commissioners in schedule B, every man 
of full age is qualified to vote who on the last day of August in any year 
shall be an inhabitant householder, and been resident for six calendar 
months preceding, within the borough, or within seven statute miles 
of such borough, and who shall occupy any house, warehouse, counting- 


with by him as tenant, or as owner, shall be of the yearly value of not 
less than 10/., to be ascertained and determined in the following manner, 
such value to bea sum composed of the net annual value at which the 
premises so occupied by such man shall be rated (as they are hereby re- 
quired to be) to the relief of the poor, and of the amount of the sums at 
which the landlord’s repairs and the landlord’s insurance shall be esti- 
mated and stated in any rate made in pursuance of the said Act; but no 
occupier to be admitted to be enrolled as a burgess or to vote at any elec- 
tion of municipal commissioners under this Act, unless he shall have 
been rated in respect of such premises to the relief of the poor, and shall 
have occupied such premises within the said borough, or other premises 
of the like nature within the said borough, and rated as aforesaid, for 
the space of twelve calendar months at the least next preceding such last 
day of August, nor unless such occupier shall, on or before the last day of 
Augustin such year, have paid or discharged all rates for the relief of 
the poor, and all grand jury and municipal cesses, and all rates and taxes, 
which shall have become payable by him in respect of such premises 
during his occupation thereof, except such as shall have become payable 
within three calendar months next before such last day of August; the 


house, or shop, which, separately or jointly with any land occupied there-- 
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premises in respect of the occupation of which any person shall be en- 
titled to be so enrolled, or to vote in any year, are mot required to be the 
same premises, or in the same parish or union, but may be different 
premises, occupied in immediate succession by such person in the same 
parish or union, or in different parishes or unions; public notice to be 
given of all taxes and rates payable in advance, for at least three weeks 
before they become leviable; no person, however, being an alien shall 
be soenrclied or vote; and no person shall be enrolled or vote who 
within twelve calendar months next before the said last day of August, 
shall have received parochial or charitable relief. (Sects. 31, 32, 33.) 

Persons occupying any house, warehouse, counting-house, or shop, 
may claim to be rated to the relief of the poor, and upon tendering the 
full amount of the last made rate shall be placed upon thelist; persons 
also occupying premises jointly, where the total annual value amounts to 
not less than 10/. for each claimant, may respectively claim to be inserted 
on the burgess-roll, The churchwardens to make out the burgess-soll for 
the first year, and the town-clerk for the following years, (sects. 33, 34, 
39, 40,) and names are to be objected to, or claims made, in the same way 
asin the freemen’s roll, in the first year before a revising barrister ap- 
pointed by the Lord-Lieutenant, and in all subsequent years before the 
mayor and two assessors; and after admission upon the said roll, no 
inquiry shall be made of any person at the time of voting except as to 
his identity and his not having previously voted at the same election. 
(Sect. 44, 45, and 66.) 

The rest of the provisions as tothe forms of election, providing booths,. 
for a portion of the aldermen and councillors going out of office periodi- 
cally, and other details for the regulation and municipal government of 
the town, are very similar to the provisions of the English municipal 
reform Act. 

The sheriffs of counties of cities, hitherto elected or nominated by the 
corporation, are from the 29th of September, 1840, to be nominated by 
the Lord-Lieutenant in the same manner as the sheriff of any other 
county, but sheriffs in office or elect at the passing of this Act, are to 
hold their offices until the appointment of other sheriffs under the pro- 
visions of this Act. (Sects. 150, 151.) - 

In boroughs holding separate quarter.sessions the council are em- 
powered to appoint a coroner, who is to make an annual return to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of all inquests held by him, (sects. 153, 154,) other cor- 
porate offices are to be at the disposal of the council after the existing 
rights of holders have ceased, (sects. 49, 50,) and in cases of pensions or 
allowances granted since June 5, 1835, the council may inquire into the 
propriety of such grants, (sect. 51,) but they may themselves award com- 
pensation to any officer on removal, if appointed previous to February 
16, 1836. 

The remainder of the Act is occupied with provisions for regulating the 
proceedings in conformity with this Act of local courts of record, and for 
regulating and establishing courts of conscience, the powers of justices 
within such boroughs, the management of property by the corporation, 
the establishment of a constabulary, the raising of police, lighting, and 
other rates: and the forming of some charities, as the Vicar’s Choral of 
Galway, and the Blue Coat and Erasmus Smith’s Schools in Dublin, into 
separate and independent corporations, 


MEMORANDUM. 


[The following’ List contains the titles of the Public Acts not included 
in the foregoing Abstracts.] 


[3 and 4 Victoria.] 
4. An Act to apply the sum of 2,000,000/. to the service of the year 
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6. An Act for punishing mutiny and desertion, and for the better 
payment of the army ahd their quarters. 

7. An Act to apply the sum of 8,000,000/. out of the consolidated fund 
to the service of the year 1840. 

8. An Act for the regulation of Her Majesty’s royal marine forces while 
on shore. 

12. An Act for raising the sum of 11,000,000/. by exchequer bills, for 
the service of the year 1840. 

14. An Act to continue for one year, and to the end of the next Session 
of Parliament, the Acts for the relief of insolvent debtors in Ireland. 

16. An Act to indemnify such persons in the United Kingdom as have 
omitted to qualify themselves for offices and employments, and for ex- 
tending the time limited for those purposes respectively until the 25th day 
of March, 1841, and for the relief of clerks to attornies and solicitors in 
certain cases. 

20. An Act to amend an Act passed in the first year of the reign of His 
late Majesty King George the First, intituled, ‘‘ An Act for rendering more 
effectual Her late Majesty’s gracious intentions for the Augmentation of 
the Maintenance of the Poor Clergy ;” and to render valid certain agree- 
ments which ha¥e been made in pursuance of the said Act, and for other 
purposes. 

2l. An Act to extend to the British Colonies in the West Indies an 
Act passed in the fifth and sixth year of His late Majesty King William 
the Fourth, for regulating the carriage of passengers in merchant vessels. 

22. An Act to impose upon broad or spread glass the same duties of 
excise that are payable upon German sheet glass. 

23. An Act for granting to Her Majesty, until the 5th day of July, 1841, 
certain duties on sugar imported into the United Kingdom, for the service 
of the year 1840. 

26. An Act to remove doubts as to the competency of persons, being 
rated inhabitants of any parish, to give evidence in certain cases. 

27. An Act to continue tothe Ist day of August, 1843, and thence to 
the end of the then next Session of Parliament, two Acts relating to the 
removal of poor persons born in Scotland and Ireland, and chargeable to 
parishes in England. . 

28. An Act to explain and amend an Act of the second and third years 


of Her present Majesty, for more equally assessing and levying watch 


rates in certain boroughs. 

31. An Act to extend the powers and provisions of the several Acts 
relating to the inclosure of open and arable fields in England and Wales. 

32. An Act to continue for one year, and from thence until the end of 
the then next Session of Parliament, the several Acts relating to the im- 
portation and keeping of arms and gunpowder in Ireland. 

33. An Act to make certain provisions and regulations in respect to the 
exercise, within England and I[reland, ef their office, by the bishops and 
clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Scotland; and also to extend 
such provisions and regulations to the bishops and clergy of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America; and also to make 
further regulations in respect to bishops and clergy other than those of 
the united Church of England and Ireland. 

36. An Act for preventing ships clearing out from a British North 
American port loading any part of their cargo of timber upon deck. 

37. An Act toconsolidate and amend the laws for punishing mutiny 
and desertion of officers and soldiers in the service of the East India 
Company, and for providing for the observance of discipline in the Indian 
navy, and to amend the laws for regulating the payment of regimental 
debts, and the distribution of the effects of officers and soldiers dying in 
service. 

38. An Act to continue compositions for assessed taxes until the 5th day 
of April, 1842. 

39. An Act to authorize trustees or commissioners of turnpike roads to 
appoint meetings for executing their trusts in certain cases. ’ 
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40. An Act to amend two Acts of His late Majesty King William the 
Fourth, for the relief of certain of Her Majesty’s colonies and plantations 
in the West Indies. 

4}. An Act to authorise the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury 
to grant a lease of the Caledonian canal for a term of years, and to regu- 
late the future management thereof. . 

42. An Act to continue the Poor Law Commission until the 3lst day 
of December, 1841. , 

45. An Act to continue until the 1st day of June, 1842, or if Parliament 
shall then be sitting, until the end of the then Session of Parliament, the 
local Turnpike Acts for Great Britain which expire with this or the 
ensuing Session of Parliament. 

46. An Act to continue for one year from the passing of this Act, and 
thenceforth until the end of the then next Session of Parliament, the 
several Acts for regulating the turnpike roads in Ireland. 

47. An Act to repeal so much of an Act of the ninth year of the reign 
of Her late Majesty Queen Anne as prevents the re-election of mayors of 
parliamentary boroughs and other annual returning officers. 

48. An Act to enable proprietors of entailed estates in Scotland to feu 
or lease on long leases portions of the same for the building of churches 
and schools, and for dwelling-houses and gardens for the ministers and 
masters thereof. 

51. An Act to amend and explain the general Turnpike Acts, so far as 
relates to the toll payable on carriages or horses laden with lime for the 
improvement of land. 

53. An Act for vacating any presentment for rebuilding the gaol of 
Newgate, in Dublin, and vacating any contract between the commis- 
sioners for rebuilding the said gaol and the contractor. 

54. An Act for making further provision for the confinement and 
maintenance of insane prisoners. 

59. An Act for the amendment of the law of evidence in Scotland. 

60. An Act to further amend the Church Building Acts. 

63. An Act to extend the powers of the commissioners appointed for 
the execution of two Acts for supporting the several harbours and sea 
ports in the Isle of Man. 

64. An Act to continue, until eight months after the commencement of 
the next Session of Parliament, an Act for authorizing Her Majesty to 
carry into immediate execution, by orders in Council, any treaties for the 
suppression of the Slave Trade. 

65. An Act to improve the practice and extend the jurisdiction of the 
High Court of Admiralty of England. 

67. An Act for carrying into effect the treaty between Her Majesty and 
the Republic of Venezuela for the suppression of the slave trade. 

68. An Act to enable Her Majesty in Council to authorise ships and 
vessels belonging to countries having treaties of reciprocity with the 
United Kingdom to be piloted, in certain cases, without having a licensed 
pilot on board; andalso to regulate the mode in which pilot boats shall be 
painted and distinguished. [They are to be all black, instead of black 
and white as at present.] 

69. An Act to continue for six months after the commencement of the 
next Session of Parliament, an Act of the last Session of Parliament, for 
carrying into effect a convention between Her Majesty and the King of 
the French, relative to the tisheries on the coasts of the British Islands 
and of France. 

70. An Act to defray the charge of the pay, clothing, and contingent 
and other expenses of the disembodied militia in Great Britain and Ire- 
land; and to grant allowances in certain cases to subaltern officers, 
adjutants, paymasters, quartermasters, surgeons, assistant surgeons, 
ager’ mates, and serjeant majors of the militia, until the Ist day of 

uly, 1841, 
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71. An Act to suspend until the end of the next Session of Parliament, 
the making of lists and the ballots and enrolments for the militia of the 
United Kingdom. 

74. An Act for the better protection of the oyster fisheries in Scotland. 

75. An Act to regulate the repayment of certain sums advanced by the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of Ireland for the public service. 

76, An Act to empower the lord lieutenant of Ireland to annex certain 
townlands belonging to Mayo to the county of Roscommon. 

79. An Act to amend the law relating to the admission of attornies and 
solicitors to practise in the courts of law and equity in Ireland. 

80. An Act to continue until the Ist day of March, 1845, and from thence 
to the end of the then next Session of Parliament, the several Acts relating 
to insolvent debtors in India. F253 33s 

81. An Act to define the notice of elections of members to ‘serve in 
Parliament for cities, towns, and boroughs in England. [The returning 
officer is to proceed to the election within eight days after receiving the 
writ, giving three clear days’ notice at least. ] 

82. An Act for further amending the Act for abolishing arreston mesne 
process in civil actions. [Defining the provisions of the | and 2 Victoria, 
c. 110, as to the nature of the property of judgment debtors liable to the 
demands of the creditor, and also regulating the proceedings for obtain- 
ing possession of a debtor’s real property. ] 

83. An Actto continue, until the lst day of January, 1843, an Act of the 
last Session of Parliament, for amending and extending the provisions of 
an Act of the first year of Her present Majesty, for exempting certain 
bills of exchange and promissory notes from the operation of the laws 
relating to usury. 

86. An Act for better enforcing church discipline. [Giving to Bishops 
and Archbishops a more summary jurisdiction over their clergy, and 
extending their powers. ] 


90. An Act for the care and education of infants who may be con- 
victed of felony. 

91. An Act for the more effectual prevention of frauds and abuses com- 
mitted by weavers, sewers, and other persons employed in the linen, 
hempen, union, cotton, silk, and woollen manufactures in Ireland, and for 
the better payment of their wages, for one year, and from thence to the 
end of the then next Session of Parliament. . 

92. An Act for enabling courts of justice to admit non-parochial regis- 
ters as evidence of births or baptisms, deaths or burials, and marriages. 

94. An Act fer facilitating the administration of justice in the Court of 
Chancery. [Empowering the Lord Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, 
and the Vice-Chancellor, to make alterations in the forms and regulations 
of their courts, to appoint additional officers, &c.] 

95. An Act to enable Her Majesty to carry into effect certain stipula- 
tions contained in a treaty of commerce and navigation between Her 
Majesty and the Emperor of Austria; and to empower Her Majesty to 
declare, by order in council, that ports which are the most natural and 
convenient shipping ports of states within whose dominions they are not 
situated may in certain cases be considered, for all purposes of trade with 
Her Majesty’s dominions, as the national ports of such states. 

98, An Act toauthorize, for a limited time, the application of a portion 
of the highway rates to turnpike roads in certain townships and districts. 

101. An Act to amend several Acts relating to the temporalities of the 
church in Ireland. 

102. An Act to amend the law relating to court houses in Ireland. 

103. An Act to amend an Act of the last Session for making further 
provisions relating to the police in the district of Dublin metropolis. 

195. An Act for abolishing arrest on mesne process in civil actions, 
except in certain cases; for extending the remedies of creditors against 
the property of debtors; and for the further amendment of the law and 
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the better advancement of justice in Ireland. [This is for extending to 
Ireland the provisions of the English Act for the same purpose, and is tu 
a great extent similar in its details and enactments. | 

106. An Act for raising the sum of 10,751,5501., by exchequer bills, for 
the service of the year 1840. 

107. An Act to continue and amend the laws for the relief of insolvent 
debtors in Ireland. 

109. An Act to annex certain parts of certain counties of cities to 
adjoining counties ; to make further provision for compensation of officers 
in boroughs; to limit the borough rate; and to continue for a limited 
time an Act to restrain the alienation of Corporate property in Ireland, 

110. An Act to amend the laws relating to loan societies, 

111. An Act to continue until the 3lst day of August, 1842, and to 
extend the provisions of an Act of the first and second years of Her 
ieee Majesty, relating to legal proceedings by certain joint stock 

anking companies against their own members, and by such members 
against the companies. 

112. An Act to apply a sum out of the consolidated fund to the service 
of the year 1840, and to appropriate the supplies granted in this Session 
of Parliament. 

113. An Act to carry into effect, with certain modifications, the Fourth 
Report of the Commissioners of Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues. 
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XV.—ABSTRACTS OF PARLIAMENTARY DOCU- 
MENTS, &c. 


*,* In some of the following Abstracts of Accounts there will be occasional apparent 
errors, arisiug from the omission of fractional sums. 


1—Finance. 


An Account of the Pusnic Income and Exvenniture of the United 
Kingdom, for the Years 1838 and 1839. 


INCOME. 

1838. 1839. 

Customs anv Excise: £. 
British . . 5,467,201 | 5,442,478 
Malt . ... . . «| 4,932,080] 4,845,949 
Hops © «© «© « 302,906 280,079 
Wine . « © «| 1,846,057 | 1,849,710 
Sugar and Molasses . . 4,893,684 | 4,827,019 
Coffee . 2. 684,979 779,115 
Tobacco and Snuff . 3,561,812 | 3,495,687 
27,851,192 | 27,794,288 
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1838. 1839. 
| £. £. 
Brought over 27,851,192 | 27,794,288 
Butter.) 251,665 213,078 
Cheese. © © © | 113,907 105 ,219 
Currants and Raisins. . . . . 300,828 323,882 
Com . . 3863760 | 1,098,778 
Gotton Wool and Sheep’ s iniported , 725,445 559,679 
Hides and Skins . . 61,478 62,822 
Paper . |) 541,788 629,817 
Soap. « 810,813 784,168 
Candles and Tallow 183 ,669 182 ,000 
Coals,sea-borne . 7 632 8,447 
Glass . . . © « 688 ,837 718,348 
Bricks, Tiles and Slates 418 ,335 463,426 
Timber. . . 29572,618 | 1,603,194 
Auctions. = & = 285 , 186 298,404 
Excise Licences . . «| 1,023,202 | 1,028,685 
Post Horse Duties . . . 241,266 228,251 
Miscellaneous of Customs and Excise. 1,596,366 | 1,546,716 
Stamps: 
Deeds and other Instruments. . . 1,663,720 | 1,699,283 
Marine . 291,856 292,978 
Insurance 8912704} 923,005 
Bills of Exchange, Bankers’ Notes 734,109 781,629 
Newspapers and Advertisements. . 341,974 363 ,420 
Stage Coaches. 494 ,284 497,216 
Receipts . . 173,825 173 ,047 
Other Stamp Duties 468,784 469,001 
AssessEp anv Lanp Taxes: 
LandTaxes . . . . « 1,184,830] 1,174,100 
Windows . . . . 1,262,561} 1,298,622 
Horses. 377 ,477 384,286 
Dogs. 156,200 159 ,852 
Other Assessed Taxes. | 278, 266,880 
| 
Post Office . «| 2,346,278 | 2,390,764 
Crown Lands. . . 338 ,642 357,815 
Revenues cand other 312,575 | 248,310 
Total Income | 51,278,928 | 52,058,349 
Excess of Expenditure over Income 441,819 | 1,381,938 
51,720,747 


(53,440,287 
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EXPENDITURE. 


Charges of Collecting Revenue. . . 


Total Payments out of the Income, mt 


its progress to the Exchequer. . 


Funvep Drsr. 


Interest and Management of the Rer-| 


Terminable Annuities . . . 


Total Charge of the Funded Debt. 


Unrunpep Desr., 


Interest on Exchequer Bills. . 


Annuities and Pensions for Civil, N eval) 


Military, and Judicial Services. &c. . 
Salaries and Allowances. 
Diplomatic Salaries‘and Pensions . 


Army « «© © © « 
Miscellaneous: chargeable upon 
Annual Grants of Parliament 
Insurrection in Canada . 


the} 


1838, 1839. 
£. £. 
3,450,940 | 3,483,533 

591,119 599,063 
4,042,060 | 4,082,596 
24,355,344 | 24,325,901 
4,183,965 | 4,271,458 
28,539,310 | 28,597,360 
720,928 836,701 
29 ,260,238 | 29,454,061 
385,621 386,545 
609 ,544 652,323 
213,352 233,258 
182,028 186,934 
791,728 700,137 
222 884 230,568 
2,405,159 | 2,389,769 
6,815,641 | 6,542,662 
4,520,428 | 5,490,204 
1,384,681 | 1,951,210 
2,792,539 | 2,862,469 
500,000 647 ,000 
16,013,289 | 17,493,545 
20,314 
53,440, 287 
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he Pusric Revenue of the United Kingdom, 
for the Year 1839. 


Heads Great Rate ivwiand Rate United Rate 

of Revenue. Britain. | per Cent | __ per Cent. | Kingdom. | per Cent. 
| 

8s. £ s. d s. d 
Customs . . . {1,066,893 | 419 33 223,778 11 1 O% |1,290,671| 5 9 9% 
Excise , 858,171 | 6 5 6} |189,189 10 7 114 [1,047,360] 615 3 
Stamps . . | 148,691} 2 2 23,119) 418 4 | 171,811) 2 6 
Taxes. . . ., 192,385)417 8 192,385 | 417 8 
Post Office . . | 631,934 2717 54 109,742 4219 541] 741,677| 29 8 Og 
Miscelianeous . | 39,627 |12 18 | 39,627 | 1218 6% 
Total. [2,937,703 | 6 0 5% 11 18 6} |3,483,533 |,6 10 73 


An Account of the Gross and Ner Amount of Customs’ Dury in the 
United Kingdom received during the Years 1838 and 1839. 


GROSS RECEIPT. 


NET RECEIPT, 
Exhibiting Produce, after de- 
ducting Repayment of ‘Trade 
Vouchers, Office Expenses, and 
Incidental Charges, 


Y ding 5th 
1838. 1839. 1838. “Tan, 1838. 
£. £. 
England . | 19,585,250 | 19,772,679 | 17,734,405 | 18,462,788 
Scotland . 1,666,399 |° 1,699,131 1,326 ,000 1,477,286 
Ireland | 1,951,507 2,026,674 | 1,693,776 | 1,792,446 
“Total . | 23,203,157 | 23,498,486 | 20,754,182 | 21,732,521 
Gross and Ner Amount of Excise Revenve collected in the United 
Kingdom in the Years 1838 and 1839. 
1838. | 1839. 
Revenue 
Districts. 
Gross Amount. | Net Amount. | Gross Amount.| Net Amount. 
£. £. 
England. | 11,051,338 10,569,851 | 11,173,932 | 10,667,905 
Scotland 2,424,492 | 2,170,919 2,484,115 | 2,234,102 
Ireland . . 1,974,593 1,966 ,862 1,816,030 1,811,245 
Total . | 15,450,423 | 14,707,634 | 15,474,078 | 14,713,254 
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Gross and Ner Revenue Of the Post Orrics for the Year 1839. 


Gross Receipts. Net Receipts. 

England . « « 1,900,739 1,320,422 
Scotland e e e e e 929 139 ’ 184 
Ireland. . 2. « 255,380 128,170 
2,385 ,453 1,587 ,776 

London District Post . . . 137 ,041 71,735 
Total 2,522,495 1,659,511 


Gross Recerer and Net Propucreof Rervenveof Stamps in the United 
‘Kingdom, in the Year 1839. 


Gross Receipt. Net Receipt. 

England . . . 6,367,017 6,179,097 

Scotland e e 599 ,618 084 680 

Ireland . « 470,195 453,487 

Total . . « 7,436,830 7,217 ,264 


Quarreriy Averace of the and Assets of the 
Banx of Enauanp, from the London Gazelte, exhibiting the Average 
Amount under each Head, from Sept. 1839 to Oct. 1840. 


LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Quarters 
ending 


Circulation.) Deposits.| Total. Securities. | Bullion. Total. 


1839. £. £. £. 
October 15 .|17,612,000 |6,734,000 [24,346,000 24,939,000 
November 12,!17,235,000 |6, 132,000 |23,367,000 § 23,873,000 
December 10,/16,732,000 |5,952,000 /22,684,000 § 22,764,000 

000 


1840. 


January 7 «16,366,000 |7,136,000 |23,502,000 22,913,000|3,454,000 |26,367,000 
February 4 /16,511,000 |7,570,000 124,081,000 22,981 ,000)3,964,000 |26.945, 000 
March 3 , .|16,678,000 |7,896,000 |24.574,000 23,223, 000/4,271,000 |27,494,000 
April :/16,831.000 |7,296,000 |24;127,000 22,726, 000|4, 318,000 |27,044,000 
May 26. .{16,817,000 7,226,000 24°043,000 22,556,000!4,386,000 [26,942,000 
June 23; .)16,871,000 |7,122,000 |23,993,000 22,402,000|4,434,000 126,836,000 
July 21 .7,578,000 124,529,000 22,865,000]4,529,000 |27,394°000 
August 18 .|17,128,000 ,7,701,000 |24,829,000 23, 152,000/4,560,000 [27,712,000 


September 15.|17,263,000 7,675,000 |24,938,000 23,407,000]4 ,453, 000 [27,860,000 
October 13. .|17,231, 000 6.782, "000 [23,993,000 22;782,000/4; 145,000 [26,927,000 


Amount of Exrreme Fiucrvuarions and Date thereof, from Jan. 1834 to 
Oct. 1840. 


HIGHEST. 


Amount. 000 169, 000/36 , 431,000 [31,954,000 | 10,126 000,39, 630,000 
Date. . Sept. i838. Jan. 1836. Jan. 1846. | Jan. 1836. April 1838. | Jan, 1836, 


Low_EstT. 
Amount. |16,366,000 5,952,000/22,684,000 20,707,000 | 2,525,000:25,651,000 
Date. Jan,1840. Dec. 1839, Dec. 1839. | Dee. 1838, | Oct. 1839, Dec. 1839, 
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Amount of Norss circulated in Enauanp and by 
Private Banks, and by Joinr Stock Banxs and their Branches, re- 
spectively, foreach Quarter in the Year ending 30th September, 1840, 
also for the Quarter ending September in each of the six preceding 


Years. 

Quarters Ending Private Banks, Total, 
31st Dec. 1839 . £7,251,678  £4,170,767 £11,,422,445 
30th March 1840 . . 6,893,012 3,940,232 10,833,244 
30th June 1840. . . 6,973,613 4,138,618 11,112,231 
30th Sept. 1840. . 6,350,801 3,630,285 9,981,286 
30th Sept. 1834. . . 8,370,423 1,783,689 10,154,112 
30th Sept.1835. . . 7,912,587 2,508 , 036 10,420,623 
30th Sept. 1836. . . 7,764,824 3,969,121 11,733,945 
30th Sept. 1837. . . 6,701,996 3,440,053 10,142,049 
30th Sept. 1838. . . 7,083,811 4,281,151 11,364,962 
30th Sept.1839. . . 6,917,607 4,167,313 11,084,970 


Vaxue of Banx Noresand Banx Posr Bits in Circulation at the close of 
each Quarter in the Year 1839, comparing the same with the corres- 
ponding periods in the Year 1838, and 5th January, 1839. 


Notes. Bills. 21 Total. 
1833. 1839. 1838. 1839. 1838. 1839. 


£. £. £. £. £. 
Ist Quarter. | 17,541,670 | 15,032,670 |1,094,820 | 784,340). 18,636,490! 15,817,010 
,, 18,220,020 | 15,933,170 | 964,690 | 876,210) 19,184,710) 16,809,380 
3rd, 17,343,010 | 16,755,290 |1,026,410 | 864,870! 18,369,420| 17,620,160 
4th 16,866,490 | 17,092,720 | 916,120 | 992,790) 17,782,610) 18,035,510 


Average Accreaate Amount of Promissory Nores payable 
to Bearer on Demand in Circulation in the United Kingdom, together 
with the Bullion in the Bank of England, from June 1839 to March 


1840. 
Total Notes 
Irish of the Bank . 
Scotch Bank of Private and | °f ry 
Banks. Ireland. | Joint-Stock | glish Engla nd 
Banks. Scotch, and | 
Irish Bauks. 
June . 3,419,953 3,330,720 2,257,674 37,958 ,060 3,895,500 
September , . | 3,124,807 | 2,960,7 2,000,016 | 36,269,893 | 2,519,750 
December . .| 3,350,724 | 3,215,625 | 2,686,900 | 35,774,639 | 4,139,400 
1840, 
March . | 2,764,692 | 3,132,500 | 2,663,925 | 34,933,947 | 4,535,200 
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Statement of the Lonpon andountry discounted by the Bank 
of England, and of the Deposits of London Bankers at the Bank of 
England, in the Week ending 3lst March in each of the following 


Years :— 
Years. London Bills. Country Bills. Total. London Bankers, 
£. £. £. 
1832 | 1,054,000 | 1,511,000 | 2,565,000 680,000 
1833 412,000 690,000 1,102,000 925 ,000 
1834 389,000 | 1,196,000 | 1,585,000 742,000 
1835 730,000 1,781,000 2,511,000 684,000 
1836 406,000 2,388 ,000 2,794,000 730 ,000 
1837 6,300,000 5,067 ,000 11,367 ,000 1,018,000 
1838 1,086,000 2,178,000 | 3,264,000 1,391,000 
1839 505 ,000 2,796,000 3,301,000 652,000 
1840 791,000 3,278,000 4,066 ,000 740 ,000 
Trade. 


An Account of the Va.us of the Imporrs into, and of the Exports 
from, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, during each 
of the three Years ending the 5th Jan. 1840. 


Value of Exports from the United Value of 
Kingdom, calculated at the Official | the Produce and 
Value of Rates of Valuation. Manufactures 
Years | Imports into the of the 
ending | United United 
5th caleulated atthe | prog d Exported there- 
Valuation. ft oloulal tothe Real or 
Merchandise, Declared Value 
Kin ydom. thereof, 
1838 54,737,301 72,548,047 | 13,233,622 | 85,781,669 42 ,069 ,245 
1839 61,268,320 92,459,231 | 12,711,318 |105, 170,549 50,060,970 
1840 62,004,000 97 402,726 | 12,795,990 110,198,716 53,233,580 


An Account of the Imporrs of the principal Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandise, and of the Consumption of such Articles, in 
1839; also of the Cusroms Durixs received thereon in the same Year, 
with a comparison of the Duties received in the previous Year. 


Imported. Gross Duty. 
Articles. 
1839. 1839. 1838. 1839. 
£. £. 
Barilla and Alkali,ewts. 59,697, 59,607 7 646 5 856 
Bark for Tanners’ or . 

Dyers’ use, cwts. . 689,330! 680,461 21,239 22,349 
Butter, cwts. . 213,503} 213,545) 252,150, 213,399 
Cheese, cwts. 210,231} 202,306) 115,118; 106,212 
Cocoa, Ibs... | 1,620,206) 1,610,338 13,390 13,418 
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Home 
Imported. |Consumption. Gross Duty. 
Articles. 
1839, 1839. 1838. 1839. 
Coffee, Produce of the £. £. 
British Possessions in 
America and Africa, 
Ibs. (10,769,655/13,614,412) 388,192) 340,358 
Imported from the Cape . 
of Good Hope, Mau- 
ritius, and British 
Possessions in the 
East Indies : , 
Produce, lbs... | 4,260,188] 4,461,534) 177,054) 111,565 
Foreign, lbs. . |20,348,695) 8,675,197} 120,787) 323,832 
Foreign Coffee other- 
wise Imported, Ibs. . | 4,472,214 81,125 286 4,100 
Total of Coffee . 686,319) 779,855 
Corn :— 
Wheat, qrs. | 2,634,356) 2,521,111) 135,681] 631,497 
Barley, qrs. . 580 ,070 594,485 4,923 78,073 
Oats,qrs. 669,769 864, 240 6,263 276 ,938 
Rye,qrs 153,625) 152,521 362 12,230 
Pease, qrs. 139,995) 169,997 4,452 37 ,856 
Beans, qrs. 109,846} 123,265 25 ,749 25,888 
Maize, or Indian 
Corn, 11,853 14,528 254 1,554 
Buckwheat, qrs.. 1,933 1,916 107 338 
Wheatmeal or Flour, 
ewts. 840,543} 665,692 10 ,522 52,384 
Oatmeal, ewts. . . 623 974 2 124 
Rye Meal, cwts.. .« 133 1 ee oe 
Dyes and Dyeing Stuffs 
viz. 
Cochineal, lbs. . 1,009,984) 492,068 5,052 220 
Indigo, lbs. . «© © | 5,549,266) 2,719,503 38 ,958 35 ,339 
Lac-dye, lbs. | 1,162,203) 539,599 1,698 1,444 
Logwood, tons . . 23,104 17,937 2,886 3,726 
Madder,cwts. . . 98,909 97 ,645 10,952 9,794 
Madder Root, cwts. . 80,536 81,219 2,094 2,031 
Shumac, cwts. . . 169,626; 171,222 521 429 
number. . . |95,291,842)95,312,918 29,112 33,100 
Flax, and Tow or Codilla 
of Hemp and Fiax, 
ewts,. | 1,223,730) 1,228,894 6 ,847 5 ,225 
Fruits: viz. 
Currants, cwts. 206 ,970 171,057 184,537 189,590 
Figs, cwts. « 23,827 20,025 12,024 15,059 
327,600} 298,250 
oxes . 
Lemons and) 51,148} 64,641 
Oranges (loose). 29 395 21,895 
at value £420 £4,670 
Raisins, cwts. . . 201,969} 179,724; 116,622} 134,758 
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Home 
Imported, |Consumption. Gross Duty. 
Articles, : 
1839. 1839. 1838. 1839. 
£. £. 

Gloves, leather, pairs . | 1,015,424) 998,037 21,506 18,578 
Hemp, undressed, ewts. 995,217; 937,661 3,184 3,911 
Hides, untanned, cwts. 418,497} 361,665 41,826 46,017 
Mahogany, tons . 25 ,859 21,233 56,837) 53,124 
Melasses, cwts. 490,096} 533,781) 237,035) 240,208 
Metals: viz. 

Copper Ore,cwts  . 593,113 15 6 9 

Unwrought, 
cwts. e e 12,167 11 5 16 

Iron, in bars or un- 

wrought, tons. . 20,827 18, 437 28 ,722 27,154 
Steel, unwrought,cwts. 12,244 177 33 
Lead, pig, tons . 3,577 7 116 12 
Spelter, cwts. . 163,815 88,658 7,793 8,879 
Tin, cwts. 18,241 37 62 27 

Oil: viz. 
Train, Blubber, and . 
Spermaceti, tuns . 22,169 22,348 6 ,607 8,601 
Palm, ewts. . 344,117; 266,427 17,301) 16,654 
Cocoa-nut, cwts..  . 29 ,821 15,541 2,424 971 
Olive, gallons - « | 1,793,998) 1,815,692 45 ,650 37 ,948 
Opium, . . 196 ,246 41 ,671 1,560 2,084 
Quicksilver, lbs. . « | 2,273,695) 341,675 1,694 1,424 
Rice, cwts. 577 ,530| 205,787 6,979 10,366 
Rice in the husk, bushels 353,754| 337,472 32,339 40,381 
Saltpetre and Cubic 

Nitre, ewts. e 360 ,597 331 7 ,506 8,287 
Seeds: viz. 

Clover, ewts.. . 114,885 93,735 95 ,841 93,667 

Flaxseed and Lin- 

seed, bushels . . | 4,140,760) 3,878,765 20,082 94,238 

Rape, bushels . 1,014,549) 922,846 4,462 5,705 
Silk: viz. 

Raw, libs. . . 3,745,289} 3,483,363 15,349 14,514 

Waste, Knubs, and 

Husks, lbs. . | 1,049,890) 1,044,335 429 466 
Thrown, of all sorts, . 

& 224,855) 229,94) 38 36,049 
Silk: Manufactures of 
Europe: viz. 
Silk or Satin, pets 

lbs. 127,636} 116,094 64,582 63.891 

figured or ‘bro- 

caded, lbs). 97 ,215 94,154 58,762 75,248 
Gauze, plain, Ibs. |. 4,559 4,421 316 3,709 

striped, figured, 

or brocaded, 
lbs. 4,086 3,846 14,371 5,288 

— Tissue Foulards, 
lbs. 9,430 10, 568) 14,787 9,969 
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Home 
Imported. |Consumption. Gross Duty. 
Articles. 
1839, 1839. 1838. 1839. 
£. 
Crape, plain, lbs. . 3,201 2,618 2,395 2,095 
figured, lbs . 112 32 16 28 
Velvet, plain, lbs. . 21,625 18,516 22,940 20 ,367 
figured, lbs. . 3,382 2,783 2,852 3,827 
Othersorts . . ee 42,022 43,405 
Silk Manufactures of 
India: viz. 
Bandannoes and other : 
Silk Handkerchiefs, 
pieces. 500,767; 112,714 13,875 17,160 
Other sorts . . oe 2,839 2,852 
Skins: viz. 
Goat, undressed, no. . 479,452} 382,799 1,065 798 
Kid, undressed, no. . 162,438} 162,922 20 
dressed, number 532,317 529 ,603 3,407 2,655 
Lamb, undressed, 
number . . « | 2,091,855) 2,120,660 332 353 
tanned,tawed, or 
dressed, number 15,398 14,963 35 79 
Spices: viz. 
Cassia Lignea, lbs. . 430,511 106,488 2,521 2,647 
Cinnamon, lbs. . . 535,072 16,426 417 41] 
Cloves, Ibs. 367,531 102,339 2,703 2,558 
Mace, lbs. . 27,007} 21,185 2,552 2,648 
Nutmegs, lbs. . . 281,302) 133,507 15,614 16,674 
Pepper, lbs... . | 9,806,384) 2,643,584 65 ,879 66,013 
Pimento, lbs.» . « | 1,076,925} 309,358 4,237 3,864 
Spirits: viz. 
Rum, galls. (incl. over- 
proof). . . « | 5,477,670) 2,830,532) 1,411,153) 1,273,727 
Brandy, galls. (ditto) | 2,270,748) 1,168,322! 1,353,963 1,309,720 
Geneva, galls. (ditto) 666 , 372 18,654 20 ,544 20,890 
Sugar, unrefined: viz. 
Of the British Pos- 
sessionsin America, 
ewts. | 2,822,872) 2,790,294) 4,042,216) 3,347,286 
. Of Mauritius, ewts. . 612,385) 589,356) 702,205; 707,228 
East India,of British 
Possessions, cwts.. 519,126] 478,002; 503,130; 973,681 
Foreign of all sorts, 
cwts. 722,766 50 196 160 
Total of Sugar . | 4,677,149) 3,857,702) 5,247,747) 4,628 ,355 
Tallow, ewts. . | 1,330,310) 1,152,318) 184,400) 182,335 
Tar, lasts and barrs. 12,538 12,209 10 ,666 9,157 
Tea, lbs. e 38 ,0€38 ,555 35, 136,232 3,364,071] 3,660,008 
Timber: viz. 
Battens and Batten 
Ends, hundreds . 20,119 19 ,528 163,160 
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Articles. 


Imported. 


Home 
Consumption. 


Gross Duty. 


1839. 


1839. 


1838. 


1839. 


Deals and Deal Ends 
from British Ame- 
rica, hundreds. . 

Deals and Deal Ends 
from other parts, 
ditto . e 

Staves, ditto. . . 

Timber, 8 in. square, 
and upwards, from 

* British America, 
loads e e 


From other parts, loads 


Tobacco: 
Unmanufactured, lbs. 
Manufactured, and 

Snuff, ibs... 

Turpentine: 

Common, cwts. . . 

Wine: viz. 

Cape, gallons . . 
French, gallons... 
Other sorts, gallons. 


Total of Wine . 


Wool, Cotton: viz. 

Of the British Posses- 
sions in America, 

Of the British Posses- 
sions in the East 
Indies, lbs. 

From the United 
States of America, 
Ibs. «© © 

From. Brazil, lbs. 

From Eyypt, lbs. . 

Otherwise imported, 


Total of Cotton Wool 388,155,226 
Wool, Sheep and Lambs’ 


Other Articles. . . 


49 252 


31,186 
81,196 


561,593 
162,213 


35 609,183 
1,622,493 
321,211 
723,74) 


507,938 
8,676,301 


156,753 
22,971,406 
196,305 
383,891 
535,124 


399,659 
6,304,784 


£. 


60,169 


567 ,430 
59,030 


268 ,884 
431,574 


3,502, 166 
85,498 
79,218 
74,114 


119,387 
1,710,887 


275,400 
430,956 


3,431,907 
88,263 
83,217 
73,596 


109,820 
1,732,232 


9,907,980 


7,239,567 


1,904,388 


1,915,648 


678,196 


46 ,085 ,910 


311 585,800 
16,948,011 
2,864,698 


9,992,611 


685,092 
39,332,877 


286,422,838 
17,104,527 
2,762 ,687 


9,473,939 


173 


5,080 


507,281 
32,197 
6,291 


8,228 


103 


5,852 


372,949 
22,251 
3,597 


12,290 


57,364,772 


355,781,960 


559,250 


417,042 


53,221,231 


£ 


164,452 
749 507 


140 ,533 
741,141 


22,966,214 


23,278,089 
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Quantities and Drctarep Vatvr of Bririsu and Inisn Provuce and 
Manuvractures Exporrep from the United Kingdom in 1839. 


Apparel, Slops, and Haberdashery. . 
Arms and Ammunition. . . . . 
Bacon and Hams. . 
Beefand Pork . . . 
Books, printed . 8 
Brass and Copper Manufactures ° 
Butter and Cheese . . . 
Coals, Culm, and Cinders . . . . 
Cordage . © © «© 
Cotton Manufactures. . . 
Hosiery, Lace, and Small Wares 
Cotton Twist and Yarn . . 
Earthenware. . . . 
Fish, Herrings . . 
Glass, entered by weight. 

at value . 
Hardware and Cutlery . 
Hats, Beaverand Felt . 
Iron and Steel, Wrought & Unwrought 
Lead and Shot . . 


* 


Leather, Wrought and Unw rought « ° 
Limen Manufactures. . 
Thread, Tapes, and Small Wares se 
Linen Yara. 
Machinery and Mill Work 
Painters’ Colours. . . . 
‘Plate, Plated Ware, Jewellery, and 

Salt e e e . 
Soapand Candles . 
Tin, Unwrought . ° 
Tin and Pewter Wares and Tin Plate . 
Wool, Sheep and Lambs’... 
Woollen and Worsted Yam... 


Woollen Manufactures : 
Entered by the piece .« 
Entered by theyard . 

Hosiery and Snall Wares 

All other Articles . . 


Quantities. Declared Value. 


£1,332,427 


394,721 

31,519 ewts. 98,431 
66,222 bris. 227,465 
22,513 tuns. 384,324 
7,752 ewts. 155,715 
272,141 cwts. 1,280,506 
73,760 ewts. 284,149 
1,449,417 tons. 542,609 
68,790 ewts. 149,345 
731,450,123 yds. 16,378,445 
1,313,737 

105,686,442 lbs. 6,858,193 
67,126,814 pieces. = 771,173 
137,689 brls. 143,067 
268,773 cwts. 357,315 
13,893 

423,537 ewts. 1,828,521 
24,899 doz. 92,714 
247,912 tons. 2,719,824 
10,49 tons. 197,593 
2,584,484 lbs. 382,995 
93,040 

85,256,542 yds. 3,292,220 
122,747 

16,314,615 Ibs. 818,485 
683,285 

236,482 

274,305 

11,837,594 bushels. 218,907 
868,118 

25,706,238 Ibs. 466,934 
267,574 


110,590 ewts. 209,844 


29,307 cwts. 


4,603.799 lbs. 
3,320,441 lbs. 


113,319 
372,026 
360,849 
423,320 


2,143,796 pieces. 5,300,869 


8,170,642 yds. 


620,247 
350,529 
2,233,318 


£53,233,580 
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Countrigs to which the preceding were Exrorren. 
Declared Value. 


Russia . . 
Sweden . . 
Norway . . 
Denmark. . 
Prussia . 
Germany. . 
Holland. . 
Belgium. . 
France . . 
Portugal, Proper. 
9 Azores 
Madeira 
Spain and Balearic 
Islands . .. 
Canaries . 
Gibraltar. . 
Italy and Italian Islds. 
Malta. . ... 
Jonian Islands . . 
Morea and Greck Is- 
lands 
Turkey . . . . 
Syria and Palestine . 
Egypt . 
Tripoli,Tunis, Algiers, 
and Morocco . . 
Western C. of Africa 
Cape of Good Hope « 
Red 


African Ports on 
Sea. . . 
Cape Verd Islands . 
St.Helena . . 


£1,776,426 


121,850 
81,584 
143,732 
206,866 
5,215,155 
3,563,792 
881,831 
2,298,307 
1,135,926 
47,663 
33,493 


262,231 
4,770 
1,170,702 
2.079,010 
125,338 
64,010 


23,122 
1,178,712 
251,509 
123,859 


74,073 


468,370 
464,130 


196 
189 
12,668 


Ascension Island. 
Mauritius e e 
East India Company’s 
Territories & Ceylon 
Sumatra, Java, and 
Islands in the In- 
dian Seas . 
Philippine Islands . 
China... . 
British Australian 
Settlements . . 
New Zealand . 
British N.. America . 
British West Indies . 
Cuba Foreiga 
West Indies . 
United States of Ame- 
rica. 
Mexico . 
Guatemala 
Columbia 
Brazil . 
Rio de la Plata 
Chili . 
Peru. . 
Guernsey, 
Man, &e. 


Declared Value. 


£333 
211,731 
3,680 


"4,748,607 


292,731 
43,443 
851,969 


1,679,390 
23,459 
3,047,671 
3,986,598 
392,763 


891,826 


8,839,204 
660,170 
627 
267,112 
2,650,713 
710,524 
1,103,073 
633,058 


340,444 


Total . .£53,233,580 


Gross Amount of Customs’ Dury collected in each of the principal 
Ports in the United Kingdom, during the Year 1839. 


London . 
Bristol . 
Chester . 
Dover 

Exeter . 
Gloucester 
Goole. 
Hull 
Ipswich 

Lancaster 
Liverpoul. 
Lymn. 
Neweastle . 
Plymouth . 
Portsmouth . 
Rochester . 
Shoreham . 
Southampton 
Stuckion . 


£11,431,245 


1,089,475 
76,538 
30,562 
90,081 

163,466 
79,003 
§84,443 
41,857 
41,297 

4,234,118 

67,252 
464,219 
117,878 

58,296 

27,205 

18,650 

61,014 

84,213 


Sunderland. . 
Truro . . . 
Whitehaven 
Yarmouth . . 
Aberdeen . 
Dundee. . - 
Glasgow. 
Grangemouth . 
Greenock . . 
Leith e e e 
Belfast . 
Cork . . . 
Dublin. . . 
Galway . ‘ 
Limenck . . 
Londonderry. 
Newry 
Sligo . 
Waterford . 


£111,731 
33,379 
107,540 
68,332 
71,83) 
92,502 
468,974 
38,239 
315,084 
573,685 
341,442 
243,732 
866,056 
28,087 
148,782 
98,626 
47,668 
29,530 
175,124 
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Nvumser and Tonnage of Vesse1s employed in the Coasting Trade, 
which Entered Inwards and Cleared Outwards, with Cargoes, at the 
several Ports of the United Kingdom, during the Year 1839; distin- 
guishing the Vessels employed in the Intercourse between Great Britain 
and Ireland from other Coasters. 


Employed in ‘the - Inter- 
course between Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Other coasting vessels. . 


Entered Inwards. 


Cleared Outwards. 


Total . . 


Ships. | Tonnage. | Ships. | Tonnage. 
| ’ 
9,221 | 1,176,893] 17,335 1,708,242 
121,033 | 9,433,511/125,560 9,557,830 
| 
130,254 10,610, 404|142 ,895 ‘11,266,073 
\ 


Numeper and Tonnace of Vesse1s which Entered Inwards and Cleared 
Outwards, in the Year 1839; stated exclusively of Vessels in Ballast, 
and of those employed in the Coasting Trade between Great Britain 


and Ireland. 


Countries to which the 


Entered Inwards. 


Cleared Outwards. 


Vessels belonged. 
Ships. | Tonnage. | Ships. | Tonnage. 
United Kingdom and its) ,, 
Dépendensies 14,348 2,756,533 | 11,952 | 2,197,014 
Russia. « 259 73,012 133 36 ,828 
Sweden. 207 28 , 257 151 17 ,287 
Norway. 969 | 134,449 265 24,768 
Denmark . «© 21,957 | 110,727 | 1,254 86 , 064 
Prussia. | 1,165 | 222,258 556 98.517 
Other German States. . 1,171 83,267 757 53,051 
Hollands . ©. 731 61,923 513 48 ,830 
Belgium . 313 42,141 359 52,567 
France «© « « 1,508 | 102,123 | 1,671 136,923 
Spain e e 68 7 732 52 6 221 
Portugal . e ° e . 63 6 ,872 55 6, 021 
Italian States 168 40,026 119 26 ,633 
Other European States. l 200 2 418 
United States of America . 579 | 286,658 579 291,586 
Other States in 9° 
Africa,or Asia . . . 7 1,290 5 1,024 
Total . . . | 23,114 |3,957,468 | 18,423 | 3,085,752 
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VesseLs Employed in the *Foreign Traps of .the United Kingdom 
. (including repeated voyages) during the Year 1339. 


Inwarns. Vessels. Tons. ‘Men. 


British aud Irish vessels 17 ,635 3,101,650 170,339 
Foreign vessels . .- 10,326 1,331,365 79,550 


Total . 27,961 4,433,015 2.19 889 

Outwarps. 
British and Irish vessels . 17,066 3,096,611 173 ,806 
Foreign vessels . 10,698 1,398 ,096 79,818 


Total . . .° 27,764 4,494,707 253,624 


Vessets built in the several Ports of the British Empire in 1839; also 
Number and Tonnage of all Vessels registered in the said Ports, and 
Number of Men anu Boys usually employed in Navigating the same. 


Vessels Built. Vessels Registered, 


| 


Vessels.| Tonnage. | Vessels. Tons. Men. 


England. . . 144,500 15,830 114,593 
Treland . . . 1,889 
Guernsey. . 105 
Jersey . . 246 
282 


Man... . 
British Piaatations 7 6,075 rey) 35,020 


Total . 234,801 | 29,174 3,277,338 | 205,904 


* Return incomplete. 


Vatve of all the Exvorrs from the United Kingdom to France, and of 
all the Imports from France into the United Kingdom in each of the 
following Years. 


Exports to France—Official Value. 
Declared Value 
| 


a of British and 

France— British and lrish Manufac- 

Official Value. Jrish Produce tures Exported 

Manu- Merchandize. to France. 
actures, 


Imports from 


£. £. 
214,824 | 1,998,856 
334,087 829,814 
279,212 892,403 
486,284 181.065 
1,561,915 505,346 

| 3,118,419 514,243 2,298,307 


The Quantity of Boots and Shoes Imported into the United Kingdom 
from France in the five years ending 1834, averaged annually 48,347 


pairs; and in the five years ending 1839, the annual average was 
49,704 pairs. 
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An Account of the Total Quanriry of British and Foreien Sprrits 
that paid Duty inthe United Kingdom inthe Year ending 5th January, 
1840; also of Foreign Wine; also an Account of Foreign Wines and 

Spirits in Bond at the above date; Amount and Rates of Duty, &c. &c. 


| 


ENGLAND. 


Gallons. | Duty. Gallons. Duty. 
| £. 

Rum. | 2,739,263 1,232,677 75.337 33,902 

Brandy | 1,120,031 1,255,410 32,146 36,164 


Geneva 12,273 13,718 5,097 5,734 
Other Foreign Spirits. 7,807 8,038 663 629 
Total Foreign Spirits. | 3,879,374.2,509,843 | 113,243) 76,429 


British Spirits . . | 8,186,5523,069,957 6,188,582 | 1,031,430 
| 
12,073,4145,582,609 |6,301,825 | 1,107,859 


TRELAND. Unirepv Kinepvom. 


Gallons. Duty. Gallons. | Duty. 

£. 
15 ,663 7,048 | 2,830,263) 1,273,627 
Brandy . .. . 15,579, 17,526 | 1,167,756) 1,309, 100 
Geneva . . 1,270, 1,429 18,640 20,881 
Other Foreign Spirits. 288 348 8,758 9,015 
Total Foreign Spirits. 32,800 26,351 | 4,025,417) 2,612,623 


British Spints (10,815,709'1,261,833 |25,190,843) 5,363,220 
| 


Spirits of all kinds |10,848,509/1,28S,184 |29,223,748, 7,978,652 


Foreien Spirits 1n Bonp. 


Other Ports. | Total. 


Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 
Rum... . 1,597,825] 1,409,738 |' 3,007,563 
Brandy. 853,433 598,939 | 1,452,372 
Geneva. 32,738 69,091 101,829 
Other Foreign Spirits, &c.. 112,755 102,367 201,500 


Total . . .| 2,602,434| 2,180,168 | 4,782,602 
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Gross and Ner Rrvenvu@ of the Post Orrice for the Year 1839. 


Gross Receipts. Net Receipts. 
England . . 1,900,739 1,320,422 
Scotland e 229 . 139 ’ 184 
2,385 ,453 1,587 ,776 
London District Post. . . 137 ,041 71,735 
Total . « . 2,522,495 1,659,511 


Gross Receipt and Ner Propvucr of Revenve of Sramps i in the United 
Kingdom, in the Year 1839. 


Gross Receipt. © ‘Net Receipt. 

England . . 6,367,017 6,179,097 

Scotland e e 599 ,618 584 

Ireland e e e 470 195 453 487 

Total . . 7,436,830 7,217 ,264 
I1.—Currency. 


Quarteriy Averace of the Liasinirres and Assets of the 
Banx of Enauanp, from the London Gazelte, exhibiting the Average 
Amount under each Head, from Sept. 1839 to Oct. 1840. 


LIABILITIES. AssETs. 
Quarters 
ending 
Circulation.) Deposits.| Total. Securities. | Bullion. Total. 
1839. £. £. £. £. £. 
October 15 .| 17,612,000 |6,734,000 |24,346,000 § 24 ,939,000/2,525,000 [27,464,000 
November 12,/17,235,000 6,132,000 |23,367 ,000 23,873 ,000)2,545,000 |26,418,000 
December 10 .|16,732,000 |5,952,000 |22,684,000 § 22,764,000/2,887,000 {25,651,000 
1840. 
January] .|16,366,000 7,136,000 [23,502,000 22,913,000)3, 454,000 |26,367 ,000 
February .,16,511,000 |7,570,000 |24,081,000 22,981 ,000|\3,964,000 [26,945,000 
MarehdS. . 16,678,000 7,896,000 (24,574,000 ,223, 000)4,271,000 |27, 494,000 
April 28 .  .|16,831.000 |7,296,000 |24,127,000 22,726,000/4,318,000 |27,044,000 
May .|16,817,000 4 24,043,000 F 22,556 ,000/4,386,000 {26,942,000 
June 23 . {16,871,000 |7,122,000 |23,993,000 22,402,000) 4,434,000 |26,836,000 
July 21. .{16,951,000 7,578,000 |24,529,000 22,865, 000/4,529,000 [27,394,000 
August 18 7,701,000 |24,829,000 23, 152,000)4,560 ,000 27 ,712, 000 
September 15.|17,263,000 |7,675,000 |24,938 ,000 23,407,000/4, 453,000 [27,860,000 
October 13 .j17,231,000 23,993,000 § 22,782,000)4,145,000 |26 ,927,000 


Amount of Extreme Fr.ucruarions and Date thereof, from Jan. 1834 to 
Oct. 1840. 


HIGHEsT. 


Amount. 000 169, 000/36 ,431,000 |31,954,000 | 10,126 000,39, 630,060 
Date. . Sept. ig3.! Jan. 1836. Jan. 1836. | Jan. 1836. April 1838, | Jan, 1836, 


LowEstT. 
Amount. . ,366,000 | 5,952,000|22,684,000 20,707,000 | 2,525,000'25,651,000 
Date. . Jan, 1840. Dec, 1839. Dec. 1839, | Dec. 1838, | Oct. 1839, Dec. 1839. 
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Aaorecate Amount of Norss circulated.in ENauanp and by 
Private Banks, and by Joinr Srock Banxs and their Branches, re- 
spectively, foreach Quarter in the Year ending 30th September, 1840; 
also for the Quarter ending September in each of the six preceding 
Years. 


Quarters Ending Private Banks, Stock Total. 


31st Dec. 1839 . £7,251,678  £4,170,767 £11,422,445 
30th March 1840 6,893,012 3,940,232 10,833,244 
30th June 1840. 6,973,613 4,138,618 11,112,231 
30th Sept. 1840 . 6,350,801 3,630,285 9 ,981 , 286 


30th Sept. 1834. 8,370,423 1,783,689 10,154,112 
30th Sept. 1835 . 7,912,587 2,508 ,036 10,420,623 
30th Sept. 1836. 7,764,824 3,969,121 11,733,945 
30th Sept. 1837. 6,701,996 3,440,053 10,142,049 
30th Sept. 1838. 7,083,811 4,281,151 11,364,962 
30th Sept. 1839. 6,917,607 4,167,313 11,084,970 


of Noresand Banx Posr Butts in Circulation atthe close of 
each Quarter in the Year 1839, comparing the same with the corres- 
ponding periods in the Year 1838, and 5th January, 1839. 


Bank Notes. pile. Total. 


1833. 1839. 1839. 1838. 1839. 


£. £. £. £. 
Ist Quarter. | 17,541,670 | 15,032,670 784,340). 18,636,490! 15,817,010 
18,220,020 | 15,933,170 | 964 876,210) 19,184,710) 16,809, 380 
17,343,010 | 16,755,290 864,870! 18,369,420) 17,620,160 
16,866,490 | 17,092,720 | 916,120 | 992,790) 17,782,610) 18,035,510 


Monruiy Average Amount of Promissory Nores payable 

to Bearer on Demand in Circulation in the United Kingdom, together 

with the Bullion in the Bank of England, from June 1839 to March 
1840. 


Total Notes | 

Irish of the Bank 

Bank of | Private and | °f England | Bullion in 

Ireland. Joint-Stock English 
Banks. and 

Irish Banks. 


June. . 3,419,953 7 37,958,060 | 3,895,500 
September 3,124,807 016 | 36,269,893 | 2,519,750 
December 3,350,724 | < 35,774,639 | 4,139,400 


1840, 
Mareh 2,764,692 34,933,947 | 4,535,200 
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Srarzment of the Lonpon and Country Bri1s discounted by the Bank 
of England, and of the Deposits of London Bankers at the Bank of 


England, in the Week endin 


g 3lst March in each of the following 


Years :— 
Years. London Bills. Country Bills. Total. | London Bankers, 
£. £. £. £. 
1832 | 1,054,000 | 1,511,000 | 2,565,000 680,000 | 
1833 412,000 690,000 | 1,102,000 925 ,000 
1834 389,000 1,196,000 1,585,000 742,000 
1835 730,000 1,781,000 2,511,000 684,000 
1836 406,000 2,388 ,000 2,794,000 730 ,000 
1837 | 6,300,000 | 5,067,000 | 11,367,000 | 1,018,000 
1838 1,086,000 2,178,000 3,264,000 1,391,000 
1839 505,000 | 2,796,000 | 3,301,000 652,000 
1840 791,000 3,278,000 4,066 ,009 740 ,000 
IlI.— Trade. 


An Account of the Vauuvs of the Imporrs into, and of the Exports 
from, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, during each 
of the three Years ending the 5th Jan. 1840. 


Value of Exports from the United Value of 
Kingdom, calculated at the Official [the Produce and 
Value of Rates of Valuation. Manufactures 
Years | Imports into the of the 
5th | caleulated at the | p . xported there- 
Valuation. | tothe Real or 
Merchandise.| Exports Declared Value 
Kingdom. thereof, 
£. £. £. 
1838 54,737,301 72,548,047 | 13,233,622 | 85,781,669 42,069 245 
‘1839 61,268,320 92,459,231 | 12,711,318 |105, 170,549 50,060,970 
1840 62,004,000 97 ,402,7 12,795,990 53,233 ,580 


An Account of the Imporrs of the principal Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandise, and of the Consumption of such Articles, in 
1839; also of the Cusroms Durixs received thereon in the same Year, 
with a comparison of the Duties received in the previous Year. 


Imported. Gross Duty. 
Articles, 
1839. 1839. 1838. 1839. 

£. 
Barilla and Alkali,cwts. 59,697 59,607 7 ,646 5,856 
Bark for Tanners’ or 

Dyers’ use, cwts. . 689,330! .680,461 21,239 22 ,349 
Butter, cwts. . . 213,503} 213,545) = 252,150; 213,399 
Cheese, cwts. 210,231] 202,306) 115,118) 106,212 
Cocoa, Ibs». | 1,620,206) 1,610,338} 13,390 13,418 
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Home 
Imported. |Consumption. Gross Duty. 
Articles. 
1839. 1839. 1838. 1839. 
Coffee, Produce of the £. £. 
British Possessions in 
America and Africa, 
Ibs. 10,769,655/13,614,412) 388,192) 340,358 
Imported from the Cape . 
of Good Hope, Mau- 
ritius, and British 
Possessions the 
East Indies : 
Produce, lbs. . « | 4,260,188] 4,461,534) 177,054) 111,565 
Foreign, lbs. . |20,348,695) 8,675,197| 120,787} 323,832 
Foreign Coffee other- 
wise Imported, Ibs. . | 4,472,214 81,125 286 4,100 
Total of Coffee . |39,850,752'26,832,268) 686,319] 779,855 
Corn :— 
Wheat, qrs. . | 2,634,356) 2,521,111) 135,681} 631,497 
Barley, qrs. . . 580,070} 594,485 4,923 78,073 
Oats,qrs. 669,769} 864,240 6,263| 276,938 
Rye,qrs 153,625) 152,521 362 12,230 
Pease, qrs. 139,995} 169,997 4,452 37,856 . 
Beans,qrs. . . . 109,846} 123,265 25 ,749 25,888 
Maize, or Indian 
Corn, 11,853 14,528 254 1,554 
Buckwheat, qrs.. . 1,933 1,916 107 338 
Wheatmeal or Flour, 
ewts. . 840,543} 665,692 10,522 52,384 
Oatmeal, cwts. . . 623 974 2 124 
Rye Meal, cwts.. « 133 1 ee oe 
Dyesand Dyeing Stuffs : 
viz. 
Cochineal, lbs. 1,009,984) 492,068 5,052) 220 
Indigo, lbs. | 5,549,266) 2,719,503 38,958 35 ,339 
Lac-dye, lbs.» | 1,162,203} 539,599 1,698 1,444 
Logwood,tons . . 23,104 17,937 2,886 3,726 
Madder,cwts. . . 98,909 97 ,645 10,952 9,794 
Madder Root, cwts. . 80,536 81,219 2,094). 2,031 
Shumac, cwts. . . 169 ,626 171,222 521 429 
Eggs, number. . |95,291,842/95,312,918 29,112 33,100 
Flax, and Tow or Codilla 
of Hemp and Fiax, 
ewts. © | 1,223,730) 1,228,894 6 ,847 5 
Fruits: viz. 
Currants, cwts. . . 206,970; 171,057) 184,537) 189,590 
Figs, cwts. « 23,827 20,025 12,024 15,059 
on} 327,600] 298,250 
Lemons and) |) 51,148} 64,641 
Oranges 29,395] 21,895 , 
at value £420 £4,670 
Raisins, cwts. . . 201,969} 179,724) 116,622; 134,758 
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Home 
Imported, |Consumption. Gross Duty. 
Articles, : 
1839. 1839. 1838. 1839. 
£. £. 
Gloves, leather, pairs . | 1,015,424) 998,037 21,506 18,578 
Hemp, undressed, ewts. 995,217; 937,661 3,184 3,911 
Hides, untanned, cwts. 418,497} 361,665 41,826 46, 017 
Mahogany,tons . .- 25 ,859 21,233 56,837} 53,124 
Melasses, cwts. . . 490,096} 533,781) 237,035 240, 
Metals: viz. 
Copper Ore, cwts 593,113 15 6 9 
Unwrought, 
_ewts. e e e 12, 167 11 5 16 
Iron, in bars or un- 
wrought, tons. . 20,827 18, 437 28,722 27,154 
Steel, unwrought,cwts. 12,244 177 9} 33 
Lead, pig, tons . 3,577 7 116 12 
Spelter, cwts. . 163 ,815 88,658 3793 8,879 
Tin, cwts. «: 18,241 37 62 
Oil: viz. 
Train, Blubber, and 
Spermaceti, tuns . 22,169 22,348 6 ,607 8,601 
Palm, cwts. 344,117; 266,427 17,301)" 16,654 
Cocoa-nut, cwts.. . 29,821 15,541 2,424 971 
Olive, gallons - « | 1,793,998) 1,815,692 45,650 37 ,948 
Opium, lus. . . . 196 ,246 41,671 1,560 2,084 
Quicksilver, lbs. . « | 2,273,695; 341,675). 1,694 1,424 
Rice, cwts. . 577 ,530| 205,787 6,979 10,366 
Rice in the husk, bushels 353,754! 337,472 32,339 40 ,381 
Saltpetre and Cubic 
Nitre,cewts. . . 360,597; 331,485 7 ,506 § , 287 
Seeds: viz. 4 
Clover, cwts.. . .- 114,885 93 ,735 95 ,841 93 ,667 
Flaxseed and Lin- 
seed, bushels . . | 4,140,760) 3,878,765 20,082 24,238 
Rape, bushels . . | 1,014,549) 922,846 4,462 5,705 
Silk: viz. 
Raw, lbs. . . « | 3,745,289) 3,483,363 15,349 14,514 
Waste, Knubs, and 
Husks, lbs. | 1,049,890) 1,044,335 429 466 
Thrown, of all sorts, 
«© & 224,855) 229,941 38 ,453 36,049 
Silk: Manufactures of 
Europe: viz. 
Silk or Satin, plain, 
127,636} 116,094 64,582 63.891 
figured or bro- 
caded, lbs. 97 ,215 94,154 58 ,762 75,248 
Gauze, plain, Ibs. |. 4,559 4,421 316 3,759 
striped, figured, 
or brocaded, 
lbs. 4,086 3,846 14,371 5,268 
— Tissue Foulards, 
lbs. « 9,430 10,568 14,787 9,969 
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Home 
Imported. |Consumption, Gross Duty. 
Articles. 
1839. 1839. 1838. 1839. 
£. 
Crape, plain, lbs... 3,201 2,618 2,395 2,095 
—— figured, lbs. 112 32 16 28 
Velvet, plain, lbs. . 21 ,625 18,516 22,940 20 ,367 
figured, lbs. . 3,382 2,783 2,852 3,827 
Other sorts « ee ee 42,022 43,405 
Silk Manufactures of 
India: viz. 
Bandannoes and other 
Silk Handkerchiefs, 
pieces. 500,767; 112,714 13,875 17,160 
Other sorts e e ° ee ee 2; 839 2,852 
Skins: viz. 
Goat, undressed, no. . 479,452} 382,799 1,065 798 
Kid, undressed, no. . 162,438} 162,922 20 27 
dressed, number 532,317| 529,603 3,407 2,655 
Lamb, undressed, 
number . . « | 2,091,855) 2,120,660 332 353 
tanned,tawed, or 
dressed, number 15,398 14,963 35 79 
Spices: viz. 
Cassia Lignea, lbs. . 430,511 106,488 2,521 2,647 
Cinnamon, lbs. . . 535,072 16,426 417 41] 
Cloves, lbs. 367,531 102,339 2,703 2,558 
Mace, lbs. 27 ,007 21,185 2,552 2,648 
Nutmegs, lbs. . . 281,302} 133,507 15,614 16,674 
Pepper, lbs. . 2. | 9,806,384) 2,643,584 65 ,879 66,013 
Pimento, lbs... 1,076,925} 309,358 4,237 3,864 
Spirits: viz. 
Rum, galls. (inel. over- 
proof). . 5,477 ,670| 2,830,532) 1,411,153) 1,273,727 
Brandy, galls. (ditto) 2,270,748] 1,168,322! 1,353,963) 1,309,720 
Geneva, galls. (ditto) 666 , 372 18,654 20 ,544 20,890 
Sugar, unrefined: viz. 
Of the British Pos- 
sessionsin America, ° 
ewts. . . | 2,822,872) 2,790,294) 4,042,216) 3,347,286 
. Of Mauritius, cwts. . 612,385) 589,356) 702,205) 707,228 
East India,of British 
Possessions, cwts.. 519,126) 478,002; 503,130; 973,681 
Foreign of all sorts, 
cwts. 722 766 50 196 160 
Total of Sugar . | 4,677,149) 3,857,702) 5,247 ,747 4,628 ,355 
Tallow, ewts. 2 . | 1,330,310) 1,152,318) 184,400; 182,335 
Tar, lasts and barrs. 12,538 12,209 10 ,666 9,157 
Tea, lbs... (38,068,555 35,136,232) 3,364,071) 3,660,008 
Timber: viz. 
Battens and Batten 
Ends, hundreds . 20,119 19,528) 163,160 177,328 
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Articles. 


Imported. 


Home 
Consumption. 


Gross Duty. 


1839. 


1839. 


1838. 


1839. 


Deals and Deal Ends 
from British Ame- 
rica, hundreds. . 

Deals and Deal Ends 
from other parts, 
ditto . 

Staves, ditto. . . 

Timber, 8 in. square, 
and upwards, from 

* British America, 
loads 
From other parts, loads 
Tobacco: 

Unmanufactured, lbs. 

Manufactured, and 
Snuff, ibs... 

Turpentine : 
Common, cwts.. . 
Wine: viz. 

Cape, gallons . . 

French, gallons... 

Other sorts, gallons. 


Total of Wine . 


| 1,622,493 


49,252 


31,186 
81,196 


561,593 
162,213 


35 ,609 ,183 


321,211 


723,74) 
507,938 
8,676,301 


156,753 
22,971,406 
196,305 
383,891 
535,124 


399,659 
6,394,784 


£. 
60,169 


567 ,430 
59,030 


268 ,884 
431,574 


3,502, 166 
85 ,498 
79,218 
74,114 


119,387 
1,710,887 


275,400 
430,956 


3,431,907 
88,263 
83,217 
73,596 


109,820 
1,732,232 


9,907,930 


7,239 ,567 


1,904,388 


1,915,648 


Wool, Cotton: viz. 

Of the British Posses- 
sions in America, 
lbs. . 

Of the British Poeste- 
sions in the East 
Indies, lbs. 

From the United 
States of America, 

From. Brazil, lbs. . 

From Eyypt, lbs... 

Otherwise imported, 


Total of Cotton Wool 
Wool, Sheep and Lambs’). 


lbs. . 
Other Articles. 


678,196 


46 ,085 ,910 


311,585,800 
16,948,011 
2,864 ,698 


9,992,611 


685,092 
39,332,877 


286,422,838 
17,104,527 
2,762,687 


9,473,939 


173 
5,080 


507 ,281 
32,197 
6,291 


8,228 


103 


5,852 


372,949 
22,251 
3,597 


12,290 


388,155,226 


355,781,960 


559,250 


417,042 


57,364,772 


53,221,231 


164,452 
749,507 


140 , 533 
741,141 


966,214 


23,278,089 


D> 
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Quantities and Dectarep Vatvur of Britisu and Irisu Propuce and 
Manvuracrures Exportep from the United Kingdom in 1839. 


Apparel, Slops, and Haberdashery . 
Arms and Ammunition. . . . 
Bacon and Hams 
Beefand Pork . . : 
Beer and Ale . . 
Books, printed . . 
Brass and Copper Manufactures . 


Butter and Cheese . . . . 
Coals, Culm, and Cinders . . 
Cottow Manufactures. . . 
Hosiery, Lace, and Small Wares 
Cotton Twist and Yarn... 
Earthenware... 
Fish, Herrings . . 
Glass, entered by weight, . 


e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 


at value . 
Hardware and Cutlery . 
Hats, Beaver and Felt . 
Iron and Steel, Wrought & Unwrought. 
Lead and Shot. . 


Leather, Wrought and Unw rought « . 
Limen Manufactures... % 
Thread, Tapes, and Small Wares . 
Machinery and Mill Work a 
‘Plate, Plated Ware, Jewellery, and 

Watches . © «© «© 
Silk Manufactures & & 
Soapand Candles . .... . 
Tin, Unwrought. . 
Tin and Pewter Wares and Tin Plate ° 
Wool, Sheep and Lambs’. 
Woollen and Worsted Yarn . . 
Woollen Manufactures : 

Entered by the piece 

Entered by theyard . 
Hosiery and Small Wares . 


Quantities. D 


eclared Value. 


£1,332,427 

394,721 

31,519 ewts. 98,431 
66,222 bris. 227,465 
22,513 tuns. 384,324 
7,752 ewts. 155,715 
272,141 cwts. 1,280,506 
73,760 cwts. 284,149 
1,449,417 tons. 542,609 
68,790 cwts. 149,345 
731,450,123 yds. 16,378,445 
1,313,737 
105,686,442 lbs. 6,858,193 
67,126,814 pieces. 771,173 
137,689 brls. 143,067 
268,773 cwts. 357,315 
13,893 

423,537 ewts. 1,828,521 
24,899 doz. 92,714 
247,912 tons. 2,719,824 
10,4..9 tons. 197,593 
2,584,484 lbs. 382,995 
93,040 

85,256,542 yds. 3,292,220 
128-747 

16,314,615 lbs. 818,485 
683,285 

236,482 

274,305 
11,837,594 bushels. 218,907 
868,118 

25,706,238 lbs. 466,934 
267,574 

110,590 cwts. 209,844 
29,307 ewts. 113,319 
372,026 

4,603.799 lbs. 360,849 
3,320,441 Ibs. 423,320 


2,143,796 pieces. 5,300,869 


8,170,642 yds. 


620,247 
350,529 
2,233,318 


£53,233,580 
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Counrrigs to whieh the preceding were Exporren. 


Declared Value. 


Russia. 
Sweden . 
Norway . 

Denmark . 
Prussia . 
Germany . 
Holland . 
Belgium . 
France . . 
Portugal, Proper. . 


Azores 
Madeira 
Spain and Balearic 
Islands . .. 
» Canaries . 
Gibraltar. . 
Italy and Italian Islds. 
Malta. . ... 
Jonian Islands . . 
Morea and Greck Is- 
Turkey 
Syria and Palestine : 
Egyp t . 
Tripoli,Tunis, Algiers, 
and Morocco . . 
Western C. of Africa 
Cape of Good Hope . 
African Ports on Red 
Sea. . . 
Cape Verd Islands . 
St.Helena . 


£1,776,426 


121,850 
81,584 
143,732 


206,866 


5,215,155 
3,563,792 
881,831 
2,298,307 
1,135,926 
47,663 
33,493 


262,231 
4,770 
1,170,702 
125,333 
64,010 


23,122 
1,178,712 
251,509 
123,859 


74,073 


468,370 
464,130 


196 
189 
12,668 


‘Declared Value. 


Ascension Island. 
Mauritius 
Arabia e e 


EastIndiaCompany’s . 


Territories & Ceylon 
Sumatra, Java, and 
Islands in the In- 
dian Seas . 


Philippine Islands .~— 


China 
British Australian 
Settlements . . 


New Zealand . . 


British N.. America « 

British West Indies . 

Hayti. . « 

Cuba and Foreign 
West Indies . 

United States of Ame- 
rica. 

Mexico . 

Guatemala 

Columbia 

Brazil . 

Rio de la Plata 

Chili . 

Peru. . 

Guernsey, 
Man, &e. e e e 


Total . 


211,731 
3,680 


4,748,607 


292,731 
43,443 
851,969 


1,679,390 
23,459 
3,047 ,671 
3,986,598 
392,763 


891,826 


8,839,204 
660,170 
627 
267,112 
2,650,713 
710,524 
1,103,073 
633,058 


340,444 


. £33,233,580 


Gross Amount of Customs’ Dury collected in each of the principal 


Ports in the United Kingdom, during the Year 1839. 
£11,431,245 


London. . 
Bristol 
Chester. . 
Dover 
Exeter . 
Gloucester . 
Goole . . 
Hull 
Ipswich. 
Lancaster . 
Liverpool. 
Lynn. 

Newcastle 

Plymouth 

Portsmouth . 
Rochester . 
Shoreham . 
Southampton 
Stuckion . 


1,089,475 
76,538 
30,562 
90,081 

163,466 
79,003 
884,443 
41,857 
41,297 

4,234,118 

67,252 
464,219 
117,878 

58,296 

27,205 

18,650 

61,014 

84,213 


Sunderland . 
Truro . . 
Whitehaven 

Yarmouth . 
Aberdeen . 
Dundee. . 
Glasgow. 
Grangemouth 
Greenock . 
Leith e 
Belfast 
Cork . 
Dublin 
Galway. . 
Limerick . 
Londonderry 
Newry . 
Sligo . . 
Waterford . 


£111,731 
33,379 
107,540 
68,332 
71,831 
92,502 
468,974 
38,239 
315,084 
573,685 
341,442 
243,732 
866,056 
28,087 
148,782 
98,626 
47,668 
29,530 
175,124 
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Numser and Tonnage’ of Vessers employed in the Coasting Trade, 
which Entered Inwards and Cleared Outwards, with Cargoes, at the 
several Ports of the United Kingdom, during the Year 1839; distin- 


guishing the Vesselsemployed in the Intercourse between Great Britain 
and Ireland from other Coasters. 


Entered Inwards. Cleared Outwards. 


Ships. | Tonnage. | Ships. | Tonnage. 


Employed in ‘the - Inter- 
course between Great | 
Britain and Ireland . | 9,221 | 1,176,893) 17,335 | 1,708,242 
Other coasting vessels. . [121,033 | 9,433,511/125, 560 | 9,597,830 
11,266,073 


Total . [130,254 10,610, 404/142 ,895 


Numeser and Tonnace of which Entered Inwards and Cleared 
Outwards, in the Year 1839; stated exclusively of Vessels in Ballast, 


and of those employed in the Coasting Trade between Great Britain 
and Ireland. 


Pounlies to which the Entered Inwards. | Cleared Outwards. 
Vessels belonged. 


Ships. | Tonnage. | Ships. | Tonnage. 


United Kingdom and 
Dependencies . . . 
Russia e e 
Sweden. 
Norway. 
Denmark . . 
Prussia. . . 
Other German States 


14,348 2,756,533 | 11,952 | 2,197,014 


259 73,012 133 36 ,828 
207 28 , 257 151 17 ,287 
969 | 134,449} 265 24,768 
110,727 | 1,254 86 , 064 
222 ,258 98.517 
83,267 55,051 
61,923 48 ,830 
42,141 52,567 
102,123 136,923 
7,732 6,22) 
Portugal 6 ,872 6,021 
Italian States 40,026 26 633 
Other European States. 200 418 
United States of America . 286 ,658 291,586 
Other States in America, ’ 
Africa, or Asia . . 1,290 1,024 


Holland. . 
Belgium 
France . 
Spain. 


Total . . . 3,957 ,468 3,085,752 
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VesseLs Employed in the Foreign Traps of.the United Kingdom 
(including repeated voyages) during the Year 1339. 
Inwarps. 


Vessels. Tous. ‘Men. 


British and Irish vessels 17 ,635 3,101,650 170,339 
Foreign vessels 10,326 1,331,365 79,550 
Total . 27,961 4,433,015 2.49 ,889 

OutTwarps. 
British and Irish vessels 17,066 3,096,611 173,806 
Foreign vessels . . 10,698 1,398,096 79,818 


Total . . 2 4,494,707 253,624 


VesseEts built in the several Ports of the British Empire in 1839; also 
Number and Tonnage of all Vessels registered in the said Ports, and 
Number of Men anu Boys usually employed in Navigating the same. 


Vessels Built. Vessels Registered. 


Tonnage. | Vessels. ; Men. 


England . oe 144,500 114,593 
Scotiand . 90 
Treland . 

Guernsey 

Jersey . 


Man..... 
British Piaatations* . 7 497,793 


Total . 234,801 7 3,277,338 | 205,904 


* Return incomplete. 


VauveE of all the Exporrs from the United Kingdom to France, and of 


all the Imports from France into the United Ringdom in each of the 
following Years. 


Exports to France—Ofiicial Value. 


Declared Value 
Imports from 


sport | of British and 
France— British and frish Manufac- 
Official Value. | Trish Produce arse d Total tures Exported 


and Manu- Exports. to France. 
Merchandize. 


£. 

754,372 1,228,856 1,443,680 
773,132 829,814 1,163,901 
1,835,985 892,403 1,171,615 
2,317,686 | 181.065 7 349 
2,746,999 505,346 2,067,261 
4,022,526 3,118,410 514,243 3,632,653 2,298,307 


The Quantity of Boots and Shoes Imported into the United Kingdom 
from France in the five years ending 1834, averaged annually 48,347 


pairs; and in the five years ending 1839, the annual average was 
49,704 pairs. 
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An Account of the Total Quanriry of Bririsn and Foreran Sprrirs 
that paid Duty inthe United Kingdom inthe Year ending 5th January, 
1840; also of Foreign Wine; also an Account of Foreign Wines and 
Spirits in Bond at the above date; Amount and Rates Of Duty, &@. &e. 


| ENGLAND. Scor.anp. 
Gallons. | Duty: Gallons. Duty. 
£. 
Rum . + . . . | 2,739,2631,232,677 | 75.337 33,902 
Brandy . | 1,120,0311,255,410 | 32,146 36,164 
Geneva 12,273 13,718 5,097 "5,734 
Other Foreign Spirits. 7,807 8,038 663 629 
Total Foreign Spirits. | 3,879,3742,509,843 | 113,243) 76,429 
British Spirits . . | 8,186,5523,069,957 6,188,582 | 1,031,430 
| 
12,073,4145,582,609 (6,301,825 | 1,107,859 
TRELAND. Untrev Kinevom. 
Gallons. | Duty. | Gallons. | Duty. 
£. £. 
Rum... .. 15,663, 7,048 | 2,830,263) 1,273,627 
Brandy . . . . 15,579 17,526 | 1,167,756] 1,309, 100 
Geneva. 1,270, 1,429 18,640} 20,881 
Other Foreign Spirits. 288 348 8,758 9,015 
Total Foreign Spirits. 32,800 26,351 | 4,025,417] 2,612,623 
British Spirits {10,815,709 1,261,833 |25,190,843| 5,363,220 
Spirits ofall kinds |10,848,509)1,288,184 |29,223,748 7,978,652 
Foreien Spirirs 1n Bonp. 
Other Ports. Total. 
Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 
Rum . . 1,597,825 | 1,409,738 |' 3,007,563 
Brandy. 853,433 598,939 | 1,452,372° 
Geneva e e 32,738 69,091 101,829 
Other Foreign Spirits, &c.. 112,755 102,367 201,500 
Total . . 2,602,434) 2,180,168 | 4,782,602 
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Forzian Wine Paid Duty for Home Consumption, and Quantity in 
Bond.. 


Under Bond 5th January, 1840. 


Paid Duty 
for 
Consumption.| Port o Other 
. London. Ports. Total. 
Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 
Cape . 6 « e 535,124 | 339,966 | 282,213 622,179 
French 399,443 | 386,861 139 ,395 526,256 
Portugal . . 2,998,152 (2,768,956 1,997,553 | 4,766,509 
Spanish . . 2,693,951 (2,607,391 1,763,955 | 4,371,346 
Madeira . . . 129,750} 241,450 57,778 299, 228 
Rhenish ... 66,939 33,066 10,547 43,613 
Canary & 36 ,459 142,298 54,419 196,717 
Fayal 257 174 3,001 3,175 
Sicilian, &c. . . 378,440 150,619 | 253,741 404 ,360 
Mixed, in Bond . 361 361 


Total . | 7,2383515 |6,671,142 (4,562,602 11,233,744 


Table of Additional Duty of Customs upon Timer, under 3 and 4 
Vict. c. 19. 


Duty per 120. 
Description. | Feet Long. Inches Wide. Inches Thick. 
Foreign. | Colonial. 
Battens . . 6 to 16 7s. 6d. | 7s. Gd. 
16 to 21 7 9s. 9s. 
to 45 7 21s. ee 
Exceeding 21 7 Exceeding 2¢ 12s. } 
»» 45 \(Not being Timber 2 ls. 6d. oe 
8 inches square, or 
upwards, the cord 
containing 50 
cubic feet.) 
Batten Ends. 6 7 2 ls. 6d. | 1s. 6d. 
>, 6 7 Exceeding 2¢| 3s. 3s. 
Deals. . « 6 to 16 Exceeding 7 3} 10s. 6d, | 10s. 6d. 
16 to 21 » 7 3} 5s. | 15s. 
21 to 45 a? 7 3t 6d. 2? 
Exceeding 45 Exceeding 3} | 1s. 6d. 
6 to 21 7 34 16s. 6d. 
Exceeding 21 7  |Not exceedg.4 
Deals (not 21 7 Exceeding 4 27s. 
being 8 inches 
i square or up- 
wards.) 
DealEnds . Under 6 7  |Notexceedg.34/ 3s. 3s. 
» 8 7 Exceeding 34 | 4s. 6d. 


On all Timber, Wood, or Wood Goods, which under any law now in force are made 
chargeable with their respective duties by the load, containing 50 cubic feet the load, 
the duty is ls.6d. Timber is admitted into Ireland at lower rates of dufy than are 
charged in Great Britain. 
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Value of the Trade carried on by British Ships at Canton in the Year 
1833-34, the exchange being taken at 4s. 4d. a dollar: Imports 
£5,019,280; Exports £4,474,576. Of these sums the private traders im- 
ported £4,142,480, and exported £2.676.722. The American Trade in 
the year 1832-33 was: Imports £1,811.976; Exports £1,782,164. The 
Dutch Trade in 1831-32 was: Imports £99,043; Exports £137,289. 
The trade of other countries can only be estimated by the number of 
ships. In 1833-34, there arrived in China 41 Spanish, 19 Portuguese, 


4 Danish, 1 Prussian, 8 French, 4 Hamburgh, 1 Belgium, and 1 Mexican 
vessel. 


Coats brought Coastways and by Inland Navigation, into the Port of 
Lonpon, during the Years 1838 and 1839. 


By Inland 


Year. Coastways. Navigation. Total. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1838 . e 2,581,085 . 1,685 2,582,770 
1839 . . 2 625,323 12,933 2,638 ,256 


Coats, Crxper, and Cura Shipped Coastwise from the following Ports 
in 1839; and also from all other Ports of the United Kingdom. 


Tons. 


Newcastle . 2,159,321 
Stockton . 1,308,778 
Sunderland 913 ,960 
Swansea . 486 ,792 
* Newport . 470,820 
Whitehaven ° 439,188 
All other Ports of United Kingdom = 1,444,154 


Total . . 7,223,013 


IV.—Law. 
1834-5-6. 1837-3.9. 
Number of Executions which took place in England 
and Wales during the three Years ending 31st 
December, 1836; also during the three Years ending 
3lst December, 1839 . « 85 25 
Number of Commitments for Offences, Capital on the 
2nd day of January, 1834 . . . . « 3,104 2,989 
Number of Convictions for the same Offences. . . 1,536 1,788 
Centesimal Proportion of Convictionsto Commitments 49.48 59.43 


Number of Fiats of Bankruptcy issued in each of the following Years. 
1836. 1837. 1838. 1839. 
No. No. No. No. 
1,189 1,954 1,086 1,4€8 
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: V. Savings’ Banks, Education, &c. 


State of Savines’ Banxs in each County in England on the 20th 
November, 1839. 


Money 
y Indivi 


dual Depositors, 


Charitable Friendly 
Institutions. | . Societies. 


Not exceeding 
£20. 


NAMES 
OF 
COUNTIES. 


vidual Depositors. 


Total Number of Indi- 
Invested b 


Total Amount of 


. |Amount, 


ENGLAND. 


py 


Cumberland 
Derby . . 
Devon ee 
Dorset . . 


Durham. 
Essex . 
Gloucester . 
Hants .. 
Hereford 
Hertford 
Huntingdon. 
Kent... 
Lancaster . 
Leicester . 
Liucoln. . 
London, City of 
Middlesex . . 
Monmouth. . 
Norfolk 
Northampton . 
Northumberland 
Nottingham 
Oxford . 
Salop. 
Somerset 
Stafford . 
Suffolk . 


Surrey . 


© © @ 


Sussex . 

Warwick . 
Westmorelan 
Wilts .. 336 ,635 
Worcester , 340,787 
York .. 1,732,151 


Total 1839 . 2,248,082| 310,027] 18,033,992 6 086/830 ,72 
1938 . |317,369/2,163,$71| 84,042] 17,458,507] 330,390 5,796,777 593 


| | 
| 2,066) 112 11,380 
a fee £ 8,402 9,809 
00 107138 non 51309] 91 
Bedi 14,664 {1} 89,28 128 99} 22,7 
: Bue S + | 41,349 385,39: 2, 185} 23,37 
| Cambridge: 37083) 4) 171,431 fal 42,903 
Chester. 3,982) 23,667) 5,684) 255 ,726 342) 47.627 109) 24,165 
| 3.465, :403| 39,718 "335,893 
| 23,277) 8,916 50:879 13,894) 217 26,708 
| 4,094 31, 5,281) 150,879 329 3.720| 213 947 
20,146! 357,885 248) 172) 29, fel 
RE if | 2,733} 5° 109) 11,713 4,873 9,636) 17 4,579 
45,109) ,034) 674,87 183; 9, 
| 19389 1309 170,919 13) 71396 
8,277) 57,553) 2698) 170, ,129 7,781 
i | 6.090 1, 704,082 | 479) 30, 9,385 
3 6, 5,130) 704,03 101 36 
8h 96 524) 25, (1,396,250) 32 128); 4,094 109} 13,4 
19,901, 376,892, 67| 3, 201) 18, 12% 
| 2,798 13,493 235) 21 19,46] 15,132 
| 99'831 104,373) 33, 2,566,331 28 154) 13,392 
i | 56,913, 343, 2,500 ’ 27) 99 | 17 5 167 12 1301 
| 1,427, 9,230 ine 69) 11, 
| 1,427; 49,600) 13,17 200,205) 3 | 57; 3,269 19} 20,805 
a 3.614 25,75 8,950 337, 97 | 6,694). 115 553 
| 3876, 32,429] 8, 334,057 6, 78| 132) 30, 
| | 7,436, 51,2 7,960 220,41 35 | 
| 29,200 487,550 345 215) 4; 
6,753 51,78 17,231) 577, on 30 | 179 "906 182 968 
"904, 63,042 1,911) 335,870 30 | 180 146) 17, 03 
| 47,084 13,503) 255.7 25 | 142 79 
| 6,450 33,427| 8, 574,143 152] 9, 45) 15,5 
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The average annual expenditure for the relief of the poor for the five 
years 1830-4, was 6,754,590/.,and for the five years 1835-9, the amount 
expended for the same purpose was 4,567,988/., making the annual 
average saving in the last five years 2,186,602/. The total saving during 
the five years was 10,933,013/., aud the expenses of the Poor Law Com- 
mission during the same period amounted to 182,679/. 


Out of 121,083 couples married in England and Wales in the year 
ending 30th June, 1839, there were 33 males and 49 females out of every 
100 who signed with marks. In the metropolis the proportion per cent. 
was 12 males and 24 females; in Bedfordshire 55 males and 66 females ; 
and in the four northern counties 21 males aud 42 females. 


VI.—Miscellaneous. 


An Account of the Total Number of Quarters of Maur made in the Year 
ending 10th Oct. 1839, in the United Kingdom. 


Quarters of Malt used. 


Quarters 
of 


‘By B 
Malt made. By Retail 


Victuallers. Brewers. 


Total. 


England . 4,172,090 |3,255,635 | 471,413 | 3,727,048 
Scotland . . 546,791 | 128,597 128,597 
Ireland 239,488 | 226,722 226 .722 


The United King-} 


dom e 


4,958,369 [3,610,954 | 471,413 | 4,082,367 


Number of Persons engaged in the Ave and Beer Trave in England 
and Wales, and the Quantity of Maur consumed by each Class in 
1839. 


Number who brew " Bushels of Malt 
Number of their own Beer, consumed by each Class. 


Persons Persons Persons 
licensed to licensed to licensed to sell 
sell Beer, sell Beer, Beer, 


on the 

Not to be 

drunk on the 
Premises 
Victuallers, 
Not to be 
drunk on 

the 


Premises. 


Victuallers, 
To be drunk 
on the 
Premises. 
Not to be 
Drunk on the 
Premises. 
Victuallers. 
To be drunk 
To be 
drunk on 
the 
Premises 
Premises. 


Collette, 2,237 37,666) 5,779 11,565,966] 8,785,997)3,109,508] 464,675 


London. . | 118 1,498} 194 88 5,670,984 22,183] 191,359] 5,765 
Total,England, 2,349 39,164) 5,973 16,471) 1,540|| 17,236,950 8,808, 130) 8,300,867} 470,440 


~ 


Number of Acres under cultivation with Hops in 1839 :—Acres 52,308) 
Duty : Old duty at 143d. per lb. £205,556 ; New duty at 3 $4. £151,932. 
Total £357,489, 
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An Account of the Rental of Houses occupied by Publicans and 
Licensed Sellers of Beer in England and Wales in 1840 :-- 


Pusuic Houses. Beer SuHoprs. 

Under £8 7,610 ; Under - £2 
10 10,769 8 
20 20,185 4 

30 2,257 8 
40 3,649 10 

50 2,405 15 
Atand above 50 5,335 | At and above 15 


239 
629 
990 
1,787 
7,650 
4,220 
11,944 
8,595 


eee @ @ @ @ 


oeeee#e#ee 


An Account of the Produce of the Post-Horse Duties in Great Britain 
in the Years ending as follows:—5th of Jan. 1839, £237,452; Sth of 
Jan. 1840, £224,405. In the Excise Collections on the Line of the 
London and Birmingham Railway, the Post-Horse Duties for the half 
year ending Sth Jan. 1838, amounted to £13,468 ; and for a similar period 
ending 5th Jan. 1840, they were £9,681. 


An Account of the Mi_eace and Composition for Duries on Raitway 
Carriaces and on Srace CarriaGcEs in Great Britain for the Years 
1833-7-8-9. 

. 1836. 1837. 1838. 1839. 

Raiiways. £. £. * 

Mileage . 9,097 14,636 36,251 70,83 

Composition . 1,199 2,256 3,319 1,879 


SraGe CarriaGEs. 
Mileage . . 503,742 482,194 454,496 424,356 
Composition . oe oe 71 120 


Total . 514,039 499,086 494,138 497,193 


A Return of the Number of Newspapers to which Stamps were issued, 
and the number of Stamps issued, during} the Years ending 15th 
September, 1838 and 1839; and showing the total numberand amount 
each Year; also, the amount of Newspaper Stamp Duty received in 
each of the above Periods; in addition to 624,575 stamped ‘ Sup- 
plements,’ issued in 1838, and 660,219 in 1839, 


Year ending 15 Sept. 1838, | Year ending 15 Sept. 1839, 


Duty. 


&. 
London-Newspapers  . 28,702,240) 120,059 29,127,582 
English Provincial ditto. 15,695,780, 65,902 19,905,801 
Scotch ditto ee . 3,677 ’ 3 15,49} 3,974, 444 
Irish ditto . e e 5,271,616 16 636 5,509,034 


Total. . ; 53,347,231 218,090 38,516,862| 239,457 


| 
4 
i 
No. of | Number No. of | Number 41 
News- of | News- of Duty. 
papers, | Stamps. papers, | Stamps. Th 
121,833 
83,528 di 
16,644 
| 17,451 
Ny 
al 
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A Return of the Number of Apverrisements and of the Amount of Ad- 
vertisement Duty for each of the Years ended 10th October, 1836, 1837, 
1838 and 1839, respectively; distinguishing London Papers, English 
Provincial Papers, Scotch Papers and Irish Papers. 


Year ended 10 | Year ended 10| Year ended 10 | Year ended 10 
Oct. 1836. Oct.1837, | Oct. 1838. | Oct. 1839. 


No. No. .No. | Duty.|. No. (Duty. 


London Papers 549,808/41,235| 563, »294) 616, 982/46 633,490/47 ,511 
English Provincial) 
Ditto . . «| 573,436/43,007| 641,952'48.146) 671 ,092/50,331| 706,699|53, 002 
Scotch ditto . 141,461/10,609) 151, 900}11,392) 165, 117|12,383) 183,172/13,737 
Irish ditto.  .| 167,907 saat 172,701 176,044) 8,802) 188,765) 9,438 


The Average Number of Seamen, Marines, and Boys serving in the 


Navy during the Year 1839 was, Seamen ‘20,970; Marines 9,015; Boys 
4,152.—Total 34,137. 


Number of Desians Registered under 2 Vict. c. 17, from Ist July 
1839, to Jan. 31st, 1840 :—Ist class 14; 2d class, 184; 3d class 46; de- 


signs exceeding one folio page, 21; designs for articles in any metal or 
mixed metal, 68. Fees £413. 


The Total Number of Apprenticed Seamen, Registered under the Act 5 
and 6 Wm. IV. c. 19, according toa Return from the Custom House, Lon- 
don, was 24,348 in February, 1840 ; and the Total Number of Registered 
Seamen serving in British Vessels at the same date was 202,160. 


An Account of all Payments from the Public Monies to the Established 
Church of England and Ireland, Church of Scotland, or to the Com- 
missioners of Queen Anne’s Bounty, from ‘1801 to 1840, both inclu- 
sive. 

ENGLanp. £ 

Commissioners for building new churches. « «+ 1,500,000 

Grants from 1809 to 1820inclusive, to governors of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty for poor clergy . . ~ 1,000,000 

Drawback on niuterisle used in building new 


Scor.anp. 
Grant for churches in the highlands andj islands 
Drawback on church-building materials . . .- 17 ,456 
Augmentation of stipends of ministers, from 1812 


TRELAND. 
Grants for building churches from 1801 to 1820 . 749,551 
Grants for Protestant charter*schools from 1801 ON 
“Grant for relief of tithe arrears. 1,000,000 


Total . . £5,678,751 
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Total Number of Buildings in each County of England and Wales 
registered for the Solemnization of Marriages, pursuant to the Act of 
6 and 7 William IV., c. 85. 


Bedford . Hertford . 


21 
Berks . . Huntingdon 


75 
43 
4l 
36 
36 


17 Salop e e 
1) Somerset e 
50; Southamptea 
164| Stafford . 
30) Suffolk. 
28 Surrey 
98} Sussex. . 29 
44 Warwick e e 31 
30 Westmoreland. e 2 


Bucks . ‘Kent. . 
Cambridge Lancaster 
Chester. . Leicester . 
Cormwall . Lincola . 
Cumberland Middlesex 
Derby . . Monmouth 
Devon . Norfolk . 
Dorset Northampton 35) Wilts . . . 
Durham . Northumberland 44! Worcester. . 
Essex. Nottingham . 21,York . . . 
Gloucester 
Hereford 


eee 


32 
17 
145 


Oxiord . . 16;Wales. 135 
otal Englan 
and Wales . \isz8 
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XVI.—CHRONICLE OF THE SESSION OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


[3 and 4 Victoria, 1840.] 


Tuts day'the third session of the first parliament of the present reign was 
Jan. opened by'Her Majesty. The Queen read the speech, which commenced 
16. in the following words :—‘“‘‘My Lords.and Gentlemen,—Since you were 
last assembled I have declared my intention of allying myself in marriage 
withthe Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg and Gotha. I humbly implore that the 
Divine blessing may prosper’the union, and render it conducive to the interests of my 
people as well as to my own domestic happiness; and it will be to me a source of the 
most lively satisfaction to tind the resolution I have taken approved of by my Parlia- 
ment. The constant proofs which I have received of your attachment to my 
and family persuade me that you will enable me to provide for such an establishment 
as may appear suitable to the rank of ‘the Prince and the-lignity of the Crown.” 
The other topics embraced in the speech may be thus briefly enumerated. Her 
Majesty stated that she was rejoiced that the civil war in Spain was brought to a. 
conclusion, and sed her hope that peace and tranquillity would soon be restored 
in that country. The affairs of the Levant oecupied her most anxious attention ; the 
concord-among the five powers had prevented a renewal of hostilities in that — 
and Her Majesty hoped that by that unanimity those “important and difficult 
matters” would be brought “ to a final settlement, in such a manner as to uphold the 
integrity and independence of the Ottoman empire, and to give additional security to 
the peace uf Europe.” Diplomatic relations had not been re-established with the 
court of Teheran, but communications lately received inspired the confident expecta- 
tion that the existing differences would be speedily adjusted. Events had happened 
in China interrupting-commercial intercourse, and it was announced that the most 
serious attention had been, aud would continue:to be, given to a matter so deeply 
involving the interests of Her Majesty’s subjects and Codigny of her Crown; the 
military operations undertaken by the governor-general of India: had been attended 
with complete success; and iu the expedition to the westward of the Indus the native 
and European troops had displayed the most distinguished skill and valour. The 
attention of Parliament was next called to the subject of Canada, municipal corpora- 
tions fur Ireland, and the measures relating to the Established Church, recommended 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. No time, it was stated, had been lost in carry- 
into effect the intentions of Parliament by the reduction of the duties on postage, and 
a hope of its general beneficial effect was expressed. The commercial embarrass- 
ments that had taken place in this and other countries was lamented. Her Majesty 
concluded as follows:—“ have to acquaint you, with deep concern, that.the spirit of in- 
subordination has in some parts of the country broke out into open violence,which was 
speedily ‘repressed ‘by the firmness and energy of the magistrates, and by the steadi- 
ness and yood conduct of my trobps. I confidently rely upon the power of the law, 
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upon your loyalty and wisdom, and upon the good sense and right feeling of my people, 
for the maintenance of order, the protection of property, and the promotion, as far as 
they can be promoted by human means, of the true interests of Europe.” 

(Lorps.) The Duke of Somerset moved the address, which was seconded by Lord 
Seaford. The Duke of Wellington moved the insertion of the word “ Protestant,” as 
applied to Prince Albert. Lord Melbourne thought the introduction unnecessary, as 
the Prince was descended from what had been re called the most Protestant 
family in Europe. Lord Brougham spoke at considerable length on the differeut sub- 
jects mentioned in the speech, and upon the state of the country. The address, as 
amended, was carried. 

(Commons.) Before the transaction of any other business, Lord John Russell pre- 
sented a petition from Messrs. Hansards, containing a detailed statement of the pro- 
ceedings in the case of Stockdale v. Hansard, and praying for relief. ‘The noble Lord 
moved that,William Evaus and John Wheelton, Esqrs., sheriffs of Middlesex, do attend 
the House on Thursday next. Sir Edward Sugden opposed and Sir Robert Peel sup- 
ported the motion, the latter believing “that the privilege of free publication was 
essential to the performance of their duties as a deliberative assembly.” ‘Ihe motion 
was carried by 286 to 167. It was also ordered that the under-sheriff and bailiff, 
aud also John Joseph Stockdale, and his attorney, should attend the House, 
The address was now moved by Mr. G. H. Cavendish, and seconded by Sir W. 
Somerville. Some explanations were given by Lord Palmerston concerning recent 
negociations with Portugal on the slave trade ; and Lord Joha Russell announced, in 
connexivn with the same subject, the inteution of Government to propose a vote to 
Parhament for the malas of steam-vessels, with a view to extend and improve com- 
mercial relations up the River Niger, and check the slave trade. The address was 
agreed to. 

(Commons.) J. J. Stockdale having admitted bringing the action against 
the Hansards, Lord John Russell moved that he “had been guilty of a 
high contempt and breach of the privileges of the House.” Mr. Law 
moved as an amendment, that “he be discharged from further attendance.” 

The original motion was carried by a vote of 249 to 100. It was also subsequently 
resolved, by 239 to 135, that Stockdale should be committed to the custody of the 
serjeant-at-arms. 

(Lorps.) A bill for the Naturalization of Prince Albert was introduced, 

Jan. and, the standing orders having been suspended, passed through all its 
20. stages. Her Majesty's answer to the address was read to the’ House by the 
Lord Chancellor, and the same day in the 

(Commons) by the Speaker, in the following words:—“I receive with very great 
satisfaction your loyal and affectionate address upon an occasion so deeply affecting 
the happiness of my future life. I thank you for your support and concurrence in my 
resolution; and I am much gratified by the opinion you have expressed of the Prince, 
and which I am confident he will justify. 1 thank you for your assurance that you 
will concur in the megsures which may be necessary to provide for such an establish- 
ment as may be suitable'to the rank of the Prince and the dignity of the Crown. I 
shall anxiously endeavour to make my reign conducive to the happiness of all classes 
of my people.’ ‘The privilege question again engaged the attention of the House the 
whole day; it will be suflicient to state the results. On the motion of Lord John 
Russell, it was carried, ‘‘ that it appears to this House that execution, in the case of 
Stockdale v. Hansards, has been levied to the amount of 640/., by the sale of the pro- 
perty of the Messrs. Hansards, in contempt of the Bat ge or of this House; and that 
such money now remains in the hands of the sheriff of Middlesex.” The noble Lord 
then moved “that the said sheriffs be ordered to refund the said amount forthwith to 
Messrs. Hansards,” which was also carried, ’ 

(Commons.) Mr. F. Kelly presented a petition from the sheriffs, expressing 

Jan. their regret at having incurred the displeasure of the House, and stating 

21. ‘their conscientious belief that their entire conduct had been iu conformity 

with “their duty to their sovereign and the Court of Queen’s Bench, whose 

officers they were.”” Mr. Kelly then moved their discharge, which was negatived by 

21010 99; and on the motion of Lord John Russell it was decided by 195 to 94 to 
commit tiem to the custody of the serjeant-at-arms. Debate adjourved. 

(Commons.) Thomas Burtom Howard, Stockdale's attorney, having, at 
the bar of the House, expressed his regret at his conduct, was reprimanded 
and discharged. 

(Lorps.) The Earl of Ripon called their Lordships’ attention to the 
state of the finances; for three years there had been an excess of expen- 
diture over the income. Lord Melbourne in reply said he ‘‘ had full 

reliance on the resources and energy of the country to overcome all difficulties.” 

(Lorps.) The Bishop of Exeter presented a petition trom Birmingham 

Jan. which led to some discussion ; it complained that a body of persons calling 
24, themselves “ Rational Religionists” were permitted with impunity to dis- 
seminate their pernicious doctrines, and ‘siated that their numbers were 
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rapidly ‘increasing. Lord‘Brougham presented a counter-petitiou from Mr. Owen . 
(who, he said, “was generally known as a benevolent visionary of respectable cha- 
racter”), disclaiming the opinions attributed to him and to the body befure mentioned, 
and praying for inquiry. 
(Commons.) The serjeant-at-arms having informed the House that he had been 
served with a writ of habeas corpus from the Court of Queen’s Bench, commanding 
the presence of the sheritfs, it was resolved, “ That the serjeant-at-arms be directed to 
make a return to the said writ, that he holds the bodies of the said W. Evans and J, 
Wheelton, by virtue of a warrant issued at the hands of the Speaker, by the authority 
4 the House of Commons, for a contempt and a breach of the privileges of that 
ouse.”? 
(Commons.) Lord John Russell moved that Her Majesty be enabled to 
Jan. grant an annual sum, not exceeding 50,000/., out of the Consolidated Fund 
27. of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, to his Serene High- 
ness the Prince Albert of Saxe Cobourg and Gotha, on his marriage to Her 
Majesty, to commence from the day of the marriage, aud to continue during the life of 
his said Serene Highness.”” Mr. Hume moved as au amendment that 21,000/. should 
be substituted for 50,000/ , which was negatived by 305 to 38. Colonel Sibthorp then 
moved that 30,000/. should be the amount of the grant. On a division, the amendment 
was carried by 262 to 158. A petition was presented from Messrs. Hansards, stating 
that another suit had heen commenced by Stockdale, and the summons was served by 
the attorney who had been recently reprimanded. The latter was ordered to attend 
the House forthwith. The same day Lord Morpeth introduced a Bill tor the Reform 
of the Irish Corporations, 
(Commons.) Sir J. Y. Buller moved that Her Majesty’s Government 
Jan. as at present constituted, does not possess the confidence of this House. 
28, The motion was seconded by Alderman Thompson. In the discussion that 
ensued, which occupied the House four days (Jan. 28 to 31), the entire 
ange of the Government, domestic, colonial, and foreign, was assailed and defended 
y_the speakers on opposite sides of the House. The motion was negutived by 308 to 
287, leaving a majority of 21 in favour of ministers. 
(Lorys.) On the presentation of a petition praying the House to solicit 
Feb. from the Crown a pardon for Frost, Williams, and Joues, convicted of high 
3. —s treason at'the Monmouth assizes, on the ground that the objection to the 
delivery of the list of witnesses made at the trial, but postponed for a future 
decision, had been since declared by two of the three judges present at the trial to be a 
valid objection, Lord Brougham said that on the whole “a stronger case for absolute 
acquittal in the whole course of his professional experience he had never known.” 
The Marquis of Normanby read a document signed by the three judges, stating that - 
the disputed point had been reserved in the usual way for the opinion of the tifteen 
judges, with whom the decision properly rested. te a 

(Commons.) Some discussion took place with reference to T. B. Howard, wifo 
appeared to be concealing himself; and a long and adjourned debate arose on a motivn 
made by Mr. Darby for the liberation of the sheriffs. 

(Lorps.) A lengthened discussion on “‘ Socialism’ occupied the House, 

Feb. the Bishop of Exeter having moved an address to the Queen, praying her 

4. “to direct that steps be taken to prevent the diffusion of blasphemous and 

immoral doctrines, by printed publications and by other illegal means.” 

The Marquis of Normanby said he did not think “that prosecutions in a court of law 

would tend to exterminate that faith;”’ and Lord Mejbourne, whilst knowing the 

doctrines to be improper, licentious, and dangerous, hardly knew that they were 

illegal, and doubted the wisdom and prudence of the course proposed. The motion 

Was agieed to without adivision. Ou the motion of Lord Melbourne, thanks were 

voted to the Governor-general of India, Lord Auckland, te Lord Keane, Sir Willoughby 

Cotton, and to the officers and men under their command, for their brilliant services 
in the Affghanistan expedition. 

(Commons.) The Speaker was directed to issue his warrant for the apprehensior 
of T. B. Howard. Mr. Slaney moved for a select committee to inquire into the Dis- 
content of the Working Classes, but after some discussion he withdrew his motion. 
Mr. Serjeant Talfourd having moved for leave to bring in a bill to dménd the Law of 
Copyright, Mr. Wakley moved as an amendment the appointment of a select com- 
ng to inquire into the State of the Law. The original motion was carried by 75 

(Lorps.) The state of the navy formed the subject of a lengthened dis- 

Feb. cussion. The Earl of Aberdeen presented petitions against the “intrusion” 

6. of ministers intu the church of Scotland, and referred to the great excite- 
ment that prevailed. 


(Commons,) Thanks were voted to the Indian army on the motion of Sir J. C. 
Hobhouse, 


Fet.7. ; (Lorps.) Adjourned to the llth, K 
: 3 
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(Commons.) The adjourned débate of the 3rd was resumed, and the motion for the 
liberation of the sheriffs negatived by 165 to 94. Messrs. Hansards were directed not 
to defend the last action, and Stockdale was committed to Newgate. Adjourned to 


the 11th. 
(Commons.) Mr. T. Duncombe, reminding the House ‘of the resolution 
Feb. of the previous Session, (July 30,) moved for leave to bring in a Bill “to 
li. _ relieve from the Payment of Church Rates that Portion of Her Majesty’s 
Subjects who conscientiously dissent from the Rites or Doctrines of the 
Established Church.” Lord John Russell opposed the motion, which was negatived 
by 117 to62. Mr. Sheriff Wheelton was liberated on account of illness. Mr. Wallace 
obtained the appointment of a Select Committee “to inquire into the Administration 
of the;Law in the Supreme Court of Scotland, with a View to ascertain whether the 
Namber of Judges might not be diminished,” by a vote of 128 to lll, 
; (Commons.) A long discussion took place with regard to the financial 
Feb. condition and prospects of the country, on Mr. Herries’ motiou for a series 
13. of papers, including a return of the estimated income of the Consolidated 
Fund for 1840. e Chancellor of the Exchequer objected to give the 
ular paper we have mentioned, as its production would be most embarrassing. 
motion was carried by 182 to 172. : 
Feb. Lonps.) Congratulatory addresses were adopted to the Queen, Prince 
14. a the Duchess of Kent, on the royal marriage, and the same 
in the 
Commons.) The second reading of the Irish Corporation bill passed by a vote of 
us to 14. A bill to allow the f mportation of Foreign Flour into Ireland, under 
similar restrictions to those adopted.in England, also passed the second reading by 
154 to 102. ; 
Feb. (Lorps.) ‘“‘ Socialism” again engaged the attention ofthe House. Lord 
17. Denman introduced a bill for the Prevention uf Frivolous Lawsuits. 
(Commons.) Lord John Russell informed the House that a fifth action had been 
commenced J. J. Stockdale against Messrs. Hansards, and moved a resolution 
declaring that Stockdale had been guilty of a breach of privilege in bringing the 
action, and that “all sheriffs, under-sheriffs, agents, bailiffs, officers, clerks, and others, 
who. shall act, aid, or assist in the continuing, furthering, and prosecuting the said 
action, will also be guilty of a contempt and violation of the privileges of the House, 
and subject themselves to the severe censure and displeasure of this House.” The 
resolution was carried by 146 to 75. Subsequently, Pearce, T. B. Howard's clerk, who 
had served the notice of the fourth action, and T. Howard, Jan., who had served the 
notice of the fifth, were ordered to attend the House. i 
Thomas Howard, jun.,; was examined, and the Attorney-general moved a 
Feb. resolution declaring that he had been guilty of a contempt and of a high 
18. breach of the privileges of the House. Mr. T. Duncombe moved as an 
amendment, “ that the privileges of Parliament are intended solely for the 
benefit of the community at large ; and as the power of publishing such reports, votes, 
and proceedings as shall be deemed necessary or conducive to the public interests, is 
an essential incident to the constitutional functions of Parliament, it is expedient that 
a joint committee of both Houses of Parliament should te appointed for the purpoge of 
considering the best mode of securing to each branch of the Legislature the tree exer- 
cise of a power so important to the public welfare.’ The amendment was negatived 
by 137 to 47, and the original motion carried by 134 to 41. Thomas Howard was then 
committed into custody. Similar proceedings took place with regard to Pearce. Mr, 
F. Maule —— in a Bill to amend the County Constabulary Act. < 
(Commons.) The answers to the congratulatory addresses were read. 
Feb. Mr. Serjeant Talfourd moved the second reading of the Copyright bill, 
19. which was strenuously opposed hy Mr. Warburton and other members, but 
carried by 59 to 29. 
(Lorps.) Lord Strangford moved for copies of any reports, fiom the officers 
+ Feb. ofthe Revenue Boards and of the Board of Trade, relating tu the establish- 
‘20. «ment of bonding warehouses in inland towns. Lord Clarendon opposed 
their production as injurious to the public service. Motion withdrawn. 
(Commons.) Some discussion and a division tuok place: on the motion 
Feb. for the issue of a writ for Perthshire. Carried by 165 to 136. Debates on 
2l. =‘ the army estimates next engaged the House. The proposed increase was 
461,000/., which Mr. More O’Ferrall assured the House would place the 
naval ent in a state to meet all the services that could be required of it. Sir 
Robert Peel attacked Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy, which the latter defended. 
The House, on the motion of Mr, Pakington, went ‘into committee on the Beer Act 
Amendment Bill. 
Feb. (Commons.) The Irish Corporations bill was ‘considered in-committee ; 
24, no material opposition was offered to its progress, 
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(Lorps.) The Marquis of Londonderry addressed the House on the 
Feb. subject of the civil war in Spain. A petition from the East India Company, 
25. ou the 14th, complaining of the restrictions on East Inaia pro- 
uce imported into England, was referred to a Select Committee appointed 
to consider the whole subject. —_, 

(Commons.) Lord Stanley obtained leave to bring in a bill to amend the Laws 
relating to the Registration of Voters in Ireland, and to assimilate them to the Laws 
of England. He pointed out the abuses and inconveniences of the existing system, 
the facilities it offered for fraud, and explained at length the details of his measure. 
Mr. O’Connell denounced the principle of the bill as “ vexation, delay, trouble,” but 
no opposition was, offered-at this stage. The appointment of a Select Committee to 
consider the subject offhe restrictions on East India produce was agreed to. 

Feb. (Commons.) On the motion of Sir E. Wilmot, the Juvenile Offenders bill, 
9g.  8iving magistrates summary jurisdiction over young offenders, was read a 
* second time by 49 to 16. 

(Commons.) - Mr. Liddell moved .a series of resolutions explaining the 
Feb. circumstances under which Sir John Newport had received the grant of 
27. a pension of 1,000). a-year, and stating such a grant ought not to be drawn 
into a precedent. Lord Morpeth moved an amendment, expressive of Sir 
J. Newport’s great public services, his advanced age, and unblemished integrity, of his 
not being in affluent circumstances, and which concluded by observing, in effect, that 
such a grant could not -be drawn into an injurious precedent. An animated debate 
ensued, and ultimately the original resolutions were affirmed by 240 to 212, leaving a 

majority of 28 against ministers. 

Feb. 28, Cae The House in committee on the army estimates, 

March Lorps.) A great number of petitions on the subject of the Church of 

2. Scotland were presented. , 

(Commons.) The House in.committee on the navy estimates. 

(Commons.) Mr.: Sheriff. Evans’s medical attendant, Mr. Freeman, was 

March examined as to the alleged illness of the sheriff, and his evidence ordered to 

3. be printed. On the motion of Mr. Baines, it was resolved, ‘ That it is 
expedient to provide for the abolition of the first-fruits and.tenths of the 
clergy, as at present in force in England and Wales, after the next avoidance ; and in 
dieu thereof;,: one-tenth be contributed by ull archbishops, bishops, and others of 
the clergy whose incomes shall be:above 500/., to be applied to augment the stipends 

of the poor clergy, ‘the building of churches, and other religious purposes,” 
(Commeons.) Dr. Chambers being examined as to the health of Sheriff 
‘March Evans, ‘said that close confinement under such circumstances would be 
4. injurious. Lord Mahon then moved that he be immediately liberated, 

but the motion was negatived by 125 to 84. 

“March _,(Lonvs.) ‘On'the presentation of some petitions concerning the Church 

“~, Of Scotland, the:Earl of Aberdeen entered intoan explanation of the dif- 
ferent: 8 ito which the Scotch people were divided on this matter. 

(Commons.) rd J. Russell this day introduced a “bill to give summary 
protection to persons employed in the publication of Parliamentary Papers,” and 
explained that the many:evils which had arisen from this vexed question of privilege, 
had at last induced him to propose a legislative measure to the house. The Solicitor- 
‘general, Mr. Serjeant Wilde, ‘strongly advised the House to:reject the bill, and 
stand upon its privileges. ‘The effective existeucesof the House was never more vitall 
threatened than ‘at the present time.” Debate adjourned. Mr. Ewart mie, 
‘¢ that it is expedient that the punishment of death be abolished,” and supported the 
resolution with arguments and statements to show that it was.inefficacious and 
brutalizing. Mr. Hawes seconded the motion. An interesting discussion fol- 
lowed, in the course of which.Dr. Lushington, who warmly supported the motion, 
‘introduced, with-Mr, Ewart’s consent, a bill in the place of the-resolution. The bill 
was rejected by 161 to 90. ; 

Commons.) The ad d debate on privilege and the Printed Papers 
March was continued with great animation this day. Leave was given to 
bring in the bill by a vote of 203 to 54. Subsequently Sheriff Evans was 
discharged with an injunction to attend, ifrequired, on the 6th of April. 
(Commeons.) |The House being in committee on the army estimates 
Mr. Hume moved to reduce the number of troops from 93,471 to 81,319. 
Rejected by 100'to 8, On Lord Morpeth moving the third reading of the 
Irish Corporation ‘bill, Sir-George Sinclair moved as an amendment that 
it be read that day six'months. The original motion was carried by 182to34. 

. (Lorps.) The*Marquis of Lansdowne called the attention of the House 

“March to a petition embodying the opinions ‘of 1200 medical practitioners, as to 

10. the beneficial effects of vaccination, and the mischiefs produced by 
inoculation, 
{Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved ‘the appointment of a 
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expedition. “ In the first place they were to obtain reparation fer the insults and 


-property in future trading with China shall be protected from insult or injury, and 


. which it accordingly was. Lord Morpeth obtain: 
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Select Committee “to inquire iwto the effects-produced on the circulation of the 
country by various banking establishments issuing notes payable on demand. Agreed 
to. Mr. Leader moved an address to Her Majesty, praying. under the special cir- 
—— of the case, a free pardon for Frost, Williams, and Jones. Negatived by 
to * 
March (Lorps.) Lord Ellenborough brought in a bill enabling Boards of 
12. Guardians to insure vaccination in their respective districts. 

(Commons.) Lord J. Russell being questioned concerning the report of a decla- 
ration of war against China, said, ‘‘ there had been directions given to the governor- 
general of India to make certain preparations; but no official intelligence had been 
received of them.” This he presumed had given rise to @@ereport. Sir R. Peel 
asked “ first whether if war was proclaimed it would be fon upon the supreme 
authority of this country, and at the expense of the United K m; and, secondly, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government would bring down a message to Parliament, 
announcing that they had resorted to hostilities.” Lord Palmerston’s reply conveyed 
essentially an affirmative to the first two questions, and a negative to the last, rr 
Slaney obtained the oy a of a Select Committee to inquire into the cireum- 
stances ‘affecting the health of large towns. On the notice for bringing ,up the 
report, Mr. Baines’s bill on First Fruits aad Tenths was rejected by 54 to 46. 

(Lorvs.) The Lord Chancellor introduced a bill for the regulation of 

March the Courts of Equity; its principal feature was the appointment of ad- 

13. ditional Vice-Chancellors, &c. to get rid of the present and prevent future 
arrears in the Courtof Chancery, and who were to be paid from the 
Chancery funds. 

(Commons.) The Printed Papers bill was discussed in Committee. Sir Edward 
Sugden endeavoured, but ineffectually, to extend its protection to the proprietors of 
newspapers and other publications of parliamentary papers. 

(Commons.) Mr. Wallace moved for returns respecting the political 

March clubs formed in the University of Glasgow; but ultimately withdrew 

17. his motion. 
March (Lorps.) A bill for the better defining the power of Justices of the 
19, Peace within the metropolitan district was read a first time on the motion 
* of the Marquis of Normanby. 
(Commons.) Lord J. Russell stated the objects of the preparations for the Chinese 


injuries offered to Her Majesty’s Superintendent, and Her Majesty’s subjects, by 
the Chinese Government; and in the second place they were to obtain for the mer- 
chants trading with China, an indemnification for the loss of their property, incurred 
by threats of violence offered by persons under the direction of the Chinese govern- 
ment; and in the last place they were to obtain a certain security that persons and 


that their trade and commerce be maintained upon a proper footing.” Mr. Hutt 
moved “ that it is the opinion of this house, that the tolls now levied upon British ships 
and cargves in the river Elbe, by the authority of the King of Hanover, under the 
name of Stade Duties, are of doubtful legality, oppressive in amount, and highly vex- 
atious in their mode of exaction; and that it is therefore incumbent upon her Majesty’s 
Government to. take the ste necessary for procuring relief from imposts so injurious 
tothe general interests of the country.” Lord Palmerston condemned the tariff, but 
as it was still a matter of friendly negociation, _—— the motion would be withdrawn, 

leave to bring in a biil for the sup- 


pression of mendicancy in Ireland. 
(Commons.) On the third reading of the Printed Papers bili, Sir E. 
March Sugden moved the omission of the clause which protected the officers of the 
20. House who had arrested Mr. Howard, Negatived hy 110 to 40. The House 
went into Committee on the ordnance estimates, which Sir Hussey Vivian stated 

amounted to 152,566/. more than in the previous year. 

(Commons.) Lord J. Russell brought in a bill for the Union of the 

March Canadas. It provided that 39 representatives were to be elected in each - 
23. a forming together one House of Assembly, that the Legislative 
ncil was to consist of not fewer than 20 members, who were to be ap- 
pointed for life by the Crown, that the duties surrendered by Lord Ripon were to be 
resumed, 75,0007. per annum granted fur a Civil List, the debt of Upper Canada to 
form part of the debt of the United Brovince, municipal institutions to be extended in 
Upper, and introduced into Lower Canada, waste lands to be sold, and: the proceeds 
applied to emigration on Mr. Wakefield's plan, &c. With regard to what had been 
called ‘‘ responsible government,” he could not lay down any “inflexible rule; but 
as a general system of policy, those who were a leaders of the majority of the 
House of Assembly should not be excluded from ail concern in the executive govern- 


men 
March 24. (Commons.) Mr, Crawfurd obtained, the: appointment of a select com- 
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mittee to consider the grievances complained’of by the owners of the opium destroyed 


at Canton. 
(Commons ) Lord Stanley moved the second reading of the Irish Regis- 

March tration bill, and a debate ensued which occupied this and the following 

25. day. Among the speakers in its favour were Mr. F. Shaw, Mr. Serjeant 

Jackson, Sir W. Follett, Sir J. Graham, and Lord Stanley ; against it, Mr. 
Hawes, Sir W. Somerville, Messrs. Pigot, Sheil, and Warburton, Lord Morpeth, aud 
Mr. O'Connell. It was carried by 250 to 234, 
March (Lorps.) On the motion of Lord Redesdale, a select committee was 
c% appointed to inquire into the alleged destruction and sale of Exchequer 

* Records and Documents. 

(Commons.) Mr. Hume moved for leave to bring in a bill to suspend the payment 
of the King of Hanover's annuity. Negatived by 76 to 63. Mr. Hume next moved 
for copies of the coirespondence relating to the affairs of Turkey and Egypt, but 
Lord Palmerston objected to produce them, as negociations were still pending, The 
motion was withdrawn, Sir M. Wood obtained the appointment of a select com- 
mittee to inquire into the practicability and expediency of embanking the Thames 
trom London Bridge to Vauxhall. 

(Commons.) Lord J. Russell moved a resolution enabling her Majesty 

March to grant an annuity of 2,000/. a-year to Lord Seaton and to his two next 

’ 30. surviving heirs male. Mr. Hume opposed the motion, which was carried 

by 82 to16. The House being in committee on the Admiralty Court 
Judges bill, Mr. Hume moved that the proposed salary of 4,000/. be reduced to 3,0001. 
Negatived by 86 to 17. 

— + Lorps.) Some discussion took place on the Canada Clergy Reserves 

(Commons.) Mr. Pakington moved the second reading of the Beer bill, and consi- 
derable discussion ensued. The motion was carried by 110 to*30. Mr.C. Buller 
moved for various important documents respecting the Educational Charities of the 
couutry, comprising an analytical digest of the whole body of Reports made by the 
Commissioners. 

(Commons.) Mr. Villiers concluded an address that occupied above 

4pril three hours in the delivery by moving, “that the House resolve itself 

. into a Committee of the whole House, to take into consideration the Act 

9 Geo. IV. regulating the importation of Foreign Grain.” The debate 

lasted during this and the two following days, when it was suddenly and unexpectedly 

terminated without any division being come to, a circumstance that we find thus 

explained: After Sir R. Peel’s address, Mr. Warburton moved the adjournment of 

the debate to the 6th, which was negatived by 227 to 131. Mr. Warburton (conceiving, 

it is presumed, from these numbers that many of the supporters of the motion were 

absent through not expecting a division that day) then moved that “ this House do 

now adjourn.” The opponents of the original motion, amidst loud cheers and 

ene A a “ Aye,” and no day being fixed for the renewal of the debate it was 
us en 

April (Lorps.) Lord Clarendon said the claims of the British Legion would 

2. be formally and energetically brought before the Spanish Government. 
April (Commons.) After considerable discussion Lord J. Russell carried the 
“h second reading of the Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues bill, by a ma- 
* ‘jority of 87 to 11. 
(Lorvs.) The subject of the Canada Clergy Reserves engaged the 
4pril attention of the House; and on the motion of the Bishop of Exeter, certain 
7 questions were agreed to be put to the Judges, relative to the construction 
of 57 to.40 of the actwhich allotted the Reserves to the Protestant clergy, by a vote 
to 40. 

Commons.) Sir James Graham moved, at the conclusion of a lengthened address, 
“that it appears to this House, on consideration of the papers relating to China, 
presented to this House by command of her Majesty, that the interruption in our 
commercial and friendly intercourse with that country, and the hostilities which have 
since taken place, are mainly to te attributed to the want of foresight and precaution 
on the part of her Majesty’s present advisers, in respect to our relations with China, 
and especially to their neglect to furnish the Superintendent at Canton with powers 
and instructions calculated to provide against the growing evils connected with the 
contraband traffic in opium, and adapted to the novel and difficult situation in which 
the Superintendent was placed.’” The debate occupied three days, (7th, 8th, and 9th 
of April.) The motion was negatived by 271 to 261. 

(Commons.) Mr. W. Miles obtained leave to bring in a bill to provide 

April, asummary remedy for the peneer classes in cases of seduction and breach 

9. of promise of marriage. Mr. T. Duncombe having presented a petition, 

complaining of the Lord Chamberlain’s refusal to allow astronomical 

lectures to be delivered at the Queen’s theatre during Lent, moved that an address. 

be presented to her Majesty, praying herte instruct the Lord Chamberlain to rescind 
the order. Carried by 73 to 49, . 
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(Lorps.) Lord Melbourne in answer to a ute: said it was not 
intended to issue any letters of marque against China. The House being 
in Committee on the’ Printed Papers bill, Lord Wynford endeavoured, but 
imeffectually, to: introduce a clause to prevent the sale of papers by the 

‘House of Commons. Some alterations were made in the bill. : 

(Comwons.) Lord Seaton’s Annuity bill, after some opposition by Messrs. Hume 
‘and: Gillon, was carried by 79 to 8. ‘Mr. Hume’s motion to confine the annuity to 
Lord Seaton’s life was also rejected by 48 to 22. 

Commons.) The Report of the Ludlow Election committee Lager 
it declared ‘Messrs. Alcock and Clive guilty of bribery and treating, an 
3. that a general system of treating had prevailed previous to and during the 
last ion, it was Tesolved’to suspend the: until the evidence was 
printed. The Lords’ amendment to the Printed Papers bill were considered, and 
agreed to by 68 to 28. 

(Lorps.) The Frivolous Suits bill went through a Committee of ‘the 

4. ‘House, and some amendments were made. House adjourned to the 30th. 
“‘(Commons.) Mr. F. Maule obtained leave to bring in‘a bill to prevent the em- 
Dw of children in sweeping chimneys. Mr. Easthope called the attention of 
‘House to the case of Nathaniel Cave, a labourer, improperly committed to prison by 
the ‘Rev. Mr. Mountain, and who had failed to’obtain redress court of law. Mr. 
explanation. Mr. Warburton 


. Mediterranean station, to detain all vessels bearing the Neapolitan flag, 

unless a satisfactory reply ‘were given within a certain ‘time, respecting 

‘the sulphur monopoly.” ‘Messrs: Howard, jun. and Pearee were discharged from 
“eustody this day. House adjourned to the 29th. 

(Commons) The Cambridge election writ was’ under similar 

‘circumstatces to thateof Ludlow’ before mentioned: Mr. Manners Sutton 

"29. having been declared gnilty of bribery by his agents. Mr. Barnaby’s 

“motion to postpone the consideration ‘of the Juvenile Offenders bill tor 

‘six motiths, having been negatived by 70 to 20,the bill'was ‘proceeded with. It was 

subsequently agreed to‘ confine its operation to “thefts” only, excluding misde- 

“‘meanours. 


M (Commons.) Lord J. Russell stated that’Governor Thomson had pro- 

, hd posed tothe Government of ‘the United States the appointment of a joint 

* commission to fix the limits of the disputed boundary territory. : 
Lorps.) ‘Chief Justice Tindal delivered at the bar the answers of the 
May certain questions proposed. “Their substance was that by Pro- 
4. = testant clergy,” should be understood the established church of England 

: and*the Church of Scotland, and that the Legislative Council and As- 
sembly of Upper Canada had exceeded their power in passing the-act, “ To provide 
“for the sale of the’ Clergy Reserves, and for the distribution of the proceeds thereof.” 
‘On Lord’ Melbourne’s motion for the second reading of the Irish Corporation bill, 
‘the-Earl of Winchelsea moved, as an amendment, that it ‘be read that day six 
‘months. The original motion was carried by 130'to 32. : 

(Commons.) Lord J. Russell moved for leave to bring in two bills, the-one to 
‘€ffect improvements in the registration of Parliamentary ‘the other to extend 
sand define the electoral franchise. Leave weer 

remove the doubts w ‘exis presenta ministers 

5. to the Church of Scotland. 

‘(Commons.) ‘Sir W. Molesworth moved the following resolutions: 1. “That the 
‘punishment of transportation ‘should be abolished, and the penitentiary system of 
| ae weno be adopted iy its stead, as soon us practicable.” 2. “ That the funds to 

‘derived from the sale of waste lands‘in New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Yand ought to be anticipated by means of loans on that security, for the purpose of 
extensive emigration to those colonies.” Sir'W. Molesworth introduced 

resolutions ina speech of great length, pointing out the inefficiency of the 

tem, its expense, and the horrible social state it produced in the penal colonies. 

‘Lord J. Russell complimented the mover on the “enlightened principles he had 

‘brought tothe examination of the question,”’ and so far agreed-with him that he could 

not negative the resolutions: he therefore moved as an amendment the previous 
‘question, which was carried without a division, ; 
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Re Tatroduc e case of Messrs. Lovett and Collins imprisoned ‘in Warwick gaol, an 
a} ‘contended ‘that ‘the hardships they endured had never been intended for political 
os ———. Mr. Serjeant Taliourd, and other members, spoke to the same effect. Mr. 
— | Maule said the visiting magistrates had the chief power over the present gaol re- 
| ii lations, but that in committee on the Prisuns act he should have no objection to 
oR fnsert a clause with regard to the distinction to be observed between political 
prisoners an 8. 
(Commons.) In answer to by Lord Mahon, Lord J. 
April ‘Russell: said, “ that instructions: had been ‘sent to the admiral the 
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(Commons.) In committee on ‘the miscellaneous estimates the follow. 
May ing votes were agreed to, 50,000/. for a steam communication with India by 
8. the Red Sea, 1,3007. for the School of Design at Somerset-house, 7,000/. to 
Messrs. Fourdrinier for their improvements in the manufacture of paper, and 
10,000/. for cleaning, arranging and preparing Indexes of Public Records. 

(Lorps.) The Lord Chancellor moved the second reading of the Bill for 
‘May the Regulation of the Equity Courts, and in the course of his speech 
ll. illustrated the magnitude of the evils to be remedied by saying that Chan- 

cery cases, if of any importance, occupied six years. Motion agreed to. 

(Commons.) An animated debate took place on the Earl of Darlington’s motion, 
that a writ be issued for Ludlow. Mr. E.J. Stanley asked for.a postponement till 
the 14th, on account ofthe absence of Lord J. Russell (through the recent murder of 
Lord W. Russell), but was refused. Repeated motions for adjournment: were: then 
made till Sir Robert Peel and his friends gave ‘way, announcing, however, that they 
would allow no other business to proceed in the interim. 

(Lorps.) Earl: Stanhope moved an Address to her Majesty Jament- 
May ing the late breach with China, which it attributed ‘to -the epium 
12. dealings, and promising her Majesty the support of the House in carrying 
out any measures she might-be pleased to recommend for the stopping of 
thé'trade. Lord Melbourne, in his reply, said “Un tionably I am extremely sorry 
that this trade has grown up to the extent it has. done; and though I cannot pledge 
myself or her Majesty’s Government to diseountenance the culture or supply of 
opium, under the present system, yet at the same time I do feel somewhat concerned 
that the system itself should in ‘the eyes of ‘the world identify the Government of this 
country with the propagation of opium.” The Duke of Wellington advised the House 
to leave the responsibility of the'war to Government, and moved the:previous question, 
which was carried without a division. 
May (Lorps.) ‘Sir C. Wetherell and other Counsel were ‘heard at the bar in 
44. — opposition to the details of the Irish Corporations bill. 

(Commons.) On the motion for the issue of the writ for Ludlow, Lord John Russell 
said he did not mean to oppose its issue, but that -he meant to propose a general 
measure to prevent bribery:and treating. Mr..Hume moved as:an amendment the 
aa of.a Committee of Inquiry into the practices at Ludlew. On a division 

e were for the original motion 182, for the amendment: 104. .A motion and 
amendment of a'similar-kind were made with res to Cainbridge, and with a 
similar result. On the motion of Mr. T. Duncombe, Howard Stockdale 
were now discharged. 

(Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer made his financial state- 
May ment. It appeared that the expenses of the current year were estimated at 
15.  49,432,000/., and the estimated receipts at ‘only 46,700,000/., leaving a 
ciency of 2,732,000/.,: which it was proposed to meet by an increase of 10 

‘cent. on. Assessed on the and 

spirits, corn, and-post-horse duty excepted), 4d. per gallon on all spirits, an y by 
a vote of.credit for 350,000/. Resolutions authorizing the proposed additions were then 
moved. Mr. Hume moved as an amendment a tax on the descent of real Property of 
eer 10 per cent. Negatived by 156 to 39, and the original resolations 


(ComMmons.) After the presentation of an immense number of petitions 

‘May against, and mauy for Lord Stanley’s Irish Registration measure, that 
18. . noble Lord moved that the House go into committee on the bill. Sir W. 
Somerville moved the postponement of the reading to that day six months, 

The debate continued through this and the two succeeding days, when a division took 
place, and the numbers were for the original motion 30], for the amendment 298. On 
the 18th also Sir P. Egerton*moved the second reading of the Weever Churches’ bill, 
which ' empowered the Trustees of the river Weever in Cheshire to build and endow 
churches out of the ee rates. The motion, which was strenuously opposed 
nee” E. J. Stanley, Mr. J. Jervis,-and Mr. G. Wilbraham, was carried by 242 


_ (orps.) The Archbishop of Dublin:concluded a lengthened address on 

May _ the subject of transportation by moving “that the punishment of ‘trans- 

19. _— portation be abolished immediately, completely,:and finally.” The Marquis 

of Normanby met the motion in the same spirit that Lord John Russell 

had exhibited in-the Commons towards Sir W. Molesworth’s, and in like manner 
moved the previous question, which was carried without a division. 

The Customs Duties’ bill was read a second time after an unsuccessful 

May motion by Mr. W. Williams to postpone it to that day six months, which 

22.  wasnegatived by 107 to 15. 

(Commons.) Mr. Villiers again brought forward the subject of the Corn 

‘May Laws, and moved for a committee tu take the present law into considera- 

. tion, The debate was a very confused one, and much impatience was-ex- 
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hibited. The motion was negatived by 300 to 177. Mr. Pigott obtained leave to 
bring in a bill for the better Registration of Irish Voters. ; 
May (Commons.) The alleged ill-treatment of Mr. F. O’Connor in York 
27. Gaol was discussed, at some length, and generally condemned. 
(Commons.) Mr. Hutt moved the appointment of a select committee 
Muy to inquire under what restrictions foreign flour might be permitted to be 
28. manufactured in bond. Carried by 126 to 54. Mr. Hawes obtained leave 
to bring in a bill to provide a general form of affirmation for all persons 
believing oath-taking to be forbidden by the law of God, Leave to bring in bills was 
also given to Mr. Langdale for the Amendment of the Marriage Act; to Mr. Pigott 
for the removal of doubts with regard to the qualification of voters in Ireland, and to 
Lord J. Russell to provide for the sale of the Clergy Reserves in Upper Canada, and 
for, the distribution thereof. 
May The Canada Government bill passed through a committee; in which 
29. various amendments were proposed but negatived. 
June (Lorps.) ‘The Courts of Equity bill was referred to a select com- 
l. mittee. 
(Commons.) Mr. Serjeant Talfourd moved an Address to the Queen 
June praying her Majesty “ to order Henry Vincent té be removed to some _— 
2. prison where he would not be subjected to the same privations and suffer- 
ings; and that her Majesty might be graciously pleased to diminish the 
period of his imprisonment, in consideration of such sufferings and privations.”” The 
motion was opposed by Mr. F, Maule; and Lord John Russell’s remarks rendering 
it probable that the latter part of the motion would be practically successful, Mr. 
Talfuurd withdrew it. A motion by the same gentleman tor the removal of Mr. F. 
O’ Connor was also withdrawn. Mr. Smith O’Brien moved resolutions expressive of 
the poverty and waut of employment existing in this country, of the demand for 
labour in the colonies, and the consequent expediency of providing a free passage to 
persons willing to emigrate. Lord John Russell opposed the motion chiefly on 
account of thé magnitude of the funds required, and moved the previous question, 
which was carried withvut a division. 
Commons.) Before going into committee on the Colonial Passengers’ 
June vill, Lord John Russell -moved an instruction to the committee to consider 
4. . certain clauses authorizing the importation of Hill Coolies into the Mauritius 
under stated restrictions. Dr. L.ushington and other Members strenuously 
opposed the motion, which was however carried by 79 to 44. 
June . (Commons.) The Chaucellor of the Exchequer moved in a committee 
5. of supply, that an additional duty of 1s.6d.the load should be levied upon 
the larger description of Canadiana and Baltic timber. 
June6. Both Houses adjourned to the 10th. 
(Commons.) Mr..Miles’s Seduction bill passed the second reading by 
June 571056. In Committee on the Beer bill a variety of amendments were 
10. proposed, among the rest, one by Mr. Cresswell, prohibiting the consump- 
tion of beer upon the premises, which was negatived. 
. (Lorps.) , Lord Melbourne announced, that an attack had been made 
June on the Queen’s life on the day previous, His Lordship couciuded by'moving 
ll. that an humble Address be presented to her Majesty, “to-:express our 
horror and indignation at the late atrocious and treasonable attempt 
against her Majesty’s sacred person, and our heartfelt congratulations to her 
Majesty and the country on her Majesty’s happy preservation from so great a danger ; 
to express our deep concern at there having been found within her Majesty's 
dominions a person capable of so flagitious an act; and that we make it our earnest 
prayer to Almighty God, that as he has preserved to us the blessings we enjoy 
under her Majesty’s just and mild government, he will continue to watch over a lite 
so dear tojus.” The Address was agreed to unanimously, and a committee ap- 
pointed to hold a conference with the Commons, in order that the Address might be 
presented by both Houses together. Earl Fitzwilliam addressed the House at con- 
siderable length in introducing the following motion :—‘ That it is expedient to re- 
consider the laws relating te the importation of foreign corn.” The Earl of Roseberry, 
Lords Clarendon and Brougham, and Earl Radnor supported the motion; and Lords 
Weston, Falmouth, and Ashburton opposed it. Negatived by 142 to 42. . 

(Commons.) On Lord Stanley’s moving the order of the day for going into com- 
mittee on the Irish jRegistration ill, Mr. C. Wood moved as an amendment that the 
Government Registration bill for England should first be proceeded with. The 
original motion was carried by 206 to 196. 3 

The Members of both Houses proceeded to the palace with the Address, 
Jure to which the following reply was read in both Houses on the same day :— 
32. “ Itis with heartfelt satisfaction that I receive upon the present occasion 
this Address from both my Houses of Parliament. I am deeply sensible 

of the mercies of Divine Providence ; to whose continued protection I humbly com- 
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mend myself; and I trust that under all trials I shall find the same consolation and 
support which [ now derive from the loyal and affectionate attachmeut of my Parlia- 
ment afd my people.” 

(Lorps.) Viscount Duncannon having moved that the House go into committee 
on the Graud Jury Cess bill (Ireland), Lord Lyndhurst moved as amendment a 
postponement to that day six months, which was carried by 96 to 36. 

(Commons.) The Canada Government bill passed by a vote of 156 to 6. On the 
brivging up the re on “ Supply,” the vote fur National Education in Ireland 
was objected to by Mr. Plumptre, but passed by 147 to 43; and the vote for Maynooth 
College, opposed by Mr. Bagge, was passed by 121 to 32. 

June _(Com»ons,) Considerable discussion took place on the Canada Clergy 

15. rapeeee bill, ultimately the second reading was agreed to by a majority of 
to 49, : 

June (Lorps.) The Earl of Aberdeen carried the second reading of his 

16. Church of Scotland Benefices bill, by a vote of 74 to 27. 
June (Commons.) The Vaccination bill engaged the attention of the House. 
17. On the motion of Mr. Wakley it was agreed to prohibit inoculation 
entirely. 
June Lord: Joha Russell, on the third reading of the Canada Government bill, 
_18. announced his intention of omitting the clauses constituting digtrict 
councils in the provinces, By a vote of 105.t0 39 the House decided to go 
into committee on the County Constabulary bili. Leave was given to the Attorney- 
general to bring ina bill to exempt Stock in Trade, and other personal property, 
trom being rated to the relief of the poor. 
June ~—_ (Lorps.) Lord Lyndhurst proposed various amendments to the Irish 
19. Corporations bill, which were ordered to be printed. 

(Commons.) In Committee on Lord Stanley’s irish Registration biil, Lord 
Morpeth having observed that the first clause exposed to disfranchisement all the 
existing constituencies of Ireland, moved the insertion of the words, “ that in every 
registry uader this Act, the name of every person who when such register shall be 
made, shall be on the register as a voter, shall be retained thereon so long as the same 
right remains, or unless he shall die, or unless there shall be proved fraud or per- 
sonation.” ‘The amendment was carried by 296 to 289. 

June a (Lorps,) .The case of Mr. F. O’Connor occupied the attention of the 

22. ouse. 

<Commons.) Sir Robert Peel called the attention of Lord Palmerston to the 
cruelties committed upon the Jews of Damascus, who in reply stated that he had 
directed the most earnest representations to be made to the Pacha of Egypt on the sub- 
ject. On Lord J. Russell's motion that the Colonial Passengers bill ‘* do new pass,” 
Dr. Lushington succeeded in obtaining the omission, by a vote of 158 to 109, of the 
clause allowing the importation of Hill Coolies into the Mauritius. Lord Hotham 

roposed, on the third reading of the Admiralty Court Judge’s bill, a clause pro-- 

ibiting the judge from sitting in any future peramen’> and which was agreed to 
without a division. The Flour Importation bill was lost on the third reading by a 
vote of 54 to 47. i 
(Commons.) Im the case of the proposed railway from Chester to 
June Holyhead the House refused by a vote of 120 to 110 to relax that part of 
23. ‘the standing orders concerning railways which demands the deposit of a 
certain amount of capital prior to the application to Parliament. Mr, F. 
Kelly obtained leave to bring in a bill to abolish the punishment of death except in 
cases of murder and high treason. Mr. Plumptre moved that after the present year 
the grants to Maynooth College be discoutinued. After a long discussion the motion 
was negatived by 121 to 42. . wn 
(Commons.) In committee on the Sugar Duties’ bill, Mr. Ewart moved 
June the reduction of the duty from 63s, per cwt. to 34s. percwt. After a 
25. lengthened debate the motion was negatived by 122to 27. In committee 
upon the Chimney Sweepers’ bill, the minimum age at which a child 

might be spprenticed was fixed at 16. 

(Commons.) On bringing up of the of the Weever Churches bill, 

June Mr. E. J. Stanley moved that it be read that day three months. Negatived 
26. by 227 to 157. In committee on the Irish Registration bill, Lord Morpeth 
moved as au amendment to clause three, which introduced the “ novelty 

of annual registration,” that quarter'y be substituted. After a long debate the 
amendment was negatived by 275 to 271. The Lord Advocate obtained leave to bring 
in a bill to amend the laws relating to the Registration of Voters in Scotland. : 
(Commons.) On the motion of Lord John Russell, a bill to continue the 

June Poor Law Commission to the end of the next Session of Parliament was 
29, readasecondtime, Mr. E. J. Stanley obtained leave to bring in a bill to 
empower the Commissioners of Woods and Forests to make additional 
thoroughfares in the metropolis, 
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June _(Lorps.) Lord Melbdurne moved the second reading of the Canada 
30. Government bill, which was not opposed. 

(Commons.) Lord John Russell obtained leave to bring in a bill for the Govern- 
ment of New South Wales, for a time to be limited. Sir R. Inglis moved an Address 
to her Majesty expressive of the want of Church accommodation, and pledging the 
House to adopt such measures as her Majesty shonld be pleased to recommend. A 
lengthened debate ensued, and the motion was negatived by 168 to 149. 

(Commons.) On Sir G. Egerton’s moving the third reading of the 
July Weever Churches bill, Mr. Thorneley moved as an amendment that a 
2. select committee be appointed to inquire imto the state of the river 
Weever, &c. Motions of adjournment were subsequently made in the 
course of a somewhat sharp discussion. Ultimately the original motion was carried 
by 201 to 122. Mr. O’Connell moved as an amendment to tlie order of the day for 
going into committee on the Irish Registration bill, “that it be an instruction to the 
committee, that they have power to make provision for defining the qualification 
entitling er in Ireland to register.” For the amendment 162, for the original 
motion 311. 

July five. Lord Wynford’s motion to exclude Dublin from the operation 

6. the Irish Corporations bill was negatived by 82 to 35. 


(Commons.) Lord Stanley stated that he found it impossible to carry the Irish’ 


Registration bill in the face of so determined an opposition, and at so late a period 
o present Session ; he therefore withdrew it until the next. At the same time, on 
the part of the Government, were abandoned the Right of Voting bill, the English 
Registration, and the Irish Registration and Qualification bills, also the Bribery and 
‘Treating bill. Lord John Russell announced the intention of the Government to 
adopt a suggestion of the Archbishop of Canterbury with regard to the division of the 
Reserves, which io effect was to give five-ninths to the clergy of the churches 
of England and Scotland, and to leave four-ninths at the disposal of the Governor- 
general and the Executive Council for religious worship and education. On the 
motion of Mr. Labouchere, it was decided “that leave be given to bring in a bill to 
enable her Majesty to-carry into effect certain stipulations contained in a treaty of 
commerce and navigation between her Majesty and the Emperor of Austria, and to 
empower her Majesty to declare, by Order in Council, that ports which are the most 
natural and convenient shipping ports of states-within whose dominions they are not 
situated, may in certain cases be considered, for all purposes of ‘trade with: ‘her 
Majesty's dominions, asthe national ports of snchstates.” 

(Lorps.) The Earl of Hardwick moved as an amendment to the motion 
July for gomg into Committee onthe Canada Government bill, that the Houseyo 
7 into committee that day three months. Lord Seaton’ and 'the Dake of 
Wellington, however, both expressed their opinion ‘that the ‘House should 

go’into committee, accordingly the amendment was negutived by 107 to 10. 

(Commons.) Lord Eliot moved the appointment of a select committee to inquire 
into ‘the statements contained inthe petition of the merchants, bankers, and ship 
owners of the city of London (presented’'22d May) respecting the colonization of 
New Zealand, Lord J. Russell ultimately agreed to the motion, and stated that 
Captain Hobson had been sent ‘with instructions to ‘eXercise authority over all her 
Majesty’s subjects in possession of latid, and he was authorized to consent to the sub- 
jection of the country 10 England if the chiefs wished or were so willing. 

July (Lorps.) The Earl of Aberdeen withdrew his bill respecting the 
10, Church of Scotland. 

(Commons.) ‘Mr. Wallace addressed the House on the subject of a Reform in the 
Administration of Justice in Scotland. Mr. T. Duncombe moved a resolution, 
declaring that the treatment to which political offenders are now subject, being harsh 
and unprecedented, ought to be discontinued ; it was negatived by 117 to 29. Lord 
J. Russell withdrew his New South Wales bill, and introduced another to continue 
the present Act for another year. 

(Lorps.) Lord Melbourne communicated: a message from the Queen 

July expressing her Majesty's deep sense of the uncertainty of human life, and 

13. calling upon ‘their Lordships to provide against a possible contingency 
‘ for the carrying on the Government of the country. 

(Commons.) A similar message was commuvicated to the House. Sir Stratford 
Canning having called the attention of the House to the occupation of Cracow, Lord 
Palmerston said the British Government had ‘protested against it, and had been 
assured that no permanent occupation was intended. Ina committee of supply 
Sibthorp opposed the grantto'Dr. Bowring, which was however confirmed by 


(Commowrs.) Mr. Hume moved an address to the Queen, praying her 
July Majesty to direct the trusteesof the British Museum-and National Galle 
14, to open those places to the public after divine service on Sundays, at suc 
coined hours as taverns, beer-shops, and gin-shops are legally open. Negati 
y 
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(Commons.) The House being in committee on the Punishment of 

July Death bill, ineffectual attempts were made by Lord John Russell and 

15. other members to retain the punishment for firing the Queen’s ships or 

stores, and for rape. . 
Jul (Lorps.) The Lord Chancellor introduced the Regency bill, which in 
16. ene of Her Majesty’s death, leaving:an infant heir, wade Prince Albert 
° vent. 

Tul Lorps.) On the motion of the Lord Chancellor the Law of Evidence 

pill (Scotland), to amend-certain anomalies in the existing law, was read a 
17. second time. 

(Commons.) Much discussion and several divisions took place on the Farnham 
Rectory bill, and ‘the debate was ultimately adjourned. Mr. J. Fielden moved the 
appointment of a select committee to inquire further into certain disclosures made 
to the committee on mills aud factories by Messrs. Stuart and Beale as to their employ- 
ment in other matters than‘those assigned to them by Parliament ; ‘and to “ ascertain 
how far the inspectors and superintendents of factories have been employed by the » 
Government in the capacity of political spies.” Neyatived by 70 to 10. 

Renewed ‘debate on the Farnham Rectory bill. The Chancellor of the 
July Exchequer carried a resolution declaring that all sugar manufactured in - 
20. this country should be liable to the same duty-as that'manufactured from 
beet root. It was stated that to avoid the duty it had been obtained ‘from 
potatoes and old rags. ; 
July (Lorps.) The Duke of Sussex delivered a long address expressive of 
21. his feelings and opinions on the Regency bill. 

(Commons.) A bill to confirm the existing Treasury warrant-regulating the rates 

of-postage was read a second time. 


(Commons.) Lord Sandon condemned, in the course of a long address, | 


July the general foreign commercial policy of this country, and Lord Palmerston 
22. defended it. Many members spoke on both :sides. The motion for going 
into committee on the Affirmation bill was opposed by Mr. Goulburn. 
— discussion ensued, which ended iu the success of ‘the original motion by 

to 59. 

Tuly Lorps.) Mr. Gally Knight was heard atthe Bar as counsel for the 
23. tioners against the Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues bill. 

(Commons.) Mr. Grimsditch moved that the third reading of the Poor Law Com-. 
missioners’ Contintiance bill take place “ that day three‘months,””  Negatived by 74 
to 16. The bill for the general regulation of Railways went through a committee, 
after some opposition. In bringing up the Report on the Canada Clergy Reserves 
poate gg John Russell inserted a clause to extend the sale of the reserves to Lower 

van 
July _(Lorps.) Mr. Hope was heard as counsel against the Ecclesiastical 
24. Duties and Revenue bill. 

(Commons.) Mr. Hume inquired as to the truth of a report that a, treaty for the 
settlement of the affairs of the East had been signed by the Four Powers, excluding 
France. No direct answet was given. Lord Palmerston said the Five Powers “ were 
all agreed in the propriety of taking measures to maintain the present Turkish dynasty 
on'the throne ; though it was quite well known there was not that entire unanimity 
between the Powers which might be wished with regard tocertain minor points in the 
negociations.” Two thousand additional seamen were voted for ten months. Mr. T. 
Duncombe moved an address to the Queen for the discharge of John Thorogood, 
Loew Lord J. Russell having explained that it was not in the Queen’s power, withdrew 

Jul; (Commons.) A great numver of bills were forwarded this day. Dr. 

of” Nicholl said there was no power ‘to discharge John Thorogood, unless he 
* went before the Court and submitted. 

(Lorps.) Lord Melbourne moved the second reading of the Ecclesias- 

July tical Duties and Revenue bill, stating its object to be simply the reduction 

oF of the present Cathedral establishments,and ‘applying the funds so raised 
by 98 to the removal of the spiritual destitution so often complained of. Carried 

(Commons.) On the motion for voting 173,422/. for the China expedition, Mr. 
Gladstone called the attention of the House to its objects, and much discussion en- 

(Commons.) On the motion for the third reading of the Punishment of 
July Death bill, Lord J. Russell repeated his objection to it, and moved as an 
29. amendment, that it be read that day three months, which was carried by 
78 to 51, consequently the bill was lost. . 
July (Lorps.) The recent treaty between the Four Powers, and the Ecclesias- 
30. tical Duties and Revenue bill engaged the attention of the House. . |; 

(Commons.) The Church Discipline bill was committed after au’ ineffectualoppo- 
sition, led by Mr. Warburton. Lord Morpeth and Dr. Nicholl each obtained leave to 
bring in a bill, having for its object the liberation of John Thorogood. 
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(Lorns.) On the aint Lord Brougham, a bill was read the first time 
July for the better regulation of the Courts of Chancery. [This was in conse- 
31. uence of the abandonment of the Lord Chancellor’s bill by Lord J. 
whe! in the Communs ] Some alterations were made in the Irish Corpo- 
rations bill. 


 pgpenenr Some of these alterations were accepted, others rejected, 
Aug. andacommittee appointed to draw up reasons for the rejections. Lord 
3. Sandon made an ineffectual attempt to have certain Poles placed upon the 
Government Bounty List, which was resisted, lest an inducement should be 

offered to fresh immigration. ‘ 
(iannat The Bishop of Exeter condemned the Government for miti- 
dug. gating the sentence of Abel Heywood, convicted at Manchester of selling 
4. blasphemous publications, The Marquis of Normanby justified the course 


ursued, 
éChemeeee5 Lord Ashley moved an address to the Crown fur inquiring into the 
state of children in mines, collieries, and the various branches of trade in which num- 
bers of children work together; excluding, of course, those working in mills and fac- 
tories, the subjects of previous inquiries. Agreed to. Mr. Hume complained bitterly 
of the results of the Session. . 
(Commoéns.) A new bill for the Rating of Stock in Trade (the first having 

Aug. been lost in the Lords) was brought in and read twice. An amendment 

5. was made to the Government Ecclesiastical Courts bill, empowering the 

judge to discharge prisoners for contempt, without the consent of other par- 

ties, where the prisoner had been in confinement for more than twelve months, Much 

discussion again took place with regard to the treatment of Mr. F. O’Connor, and other 

—— prisoners. Lord Brougham’s Courts of Chancery bill went through a com- 
mittee. 

y™ — The last alterations of the Commons to the Irish Corporations 

9- will were considered, and some further progress made towards a settlement 
* the question. 

Commons.) Mr. Langdale made an ineffectual attempt to secure due regard to the 
religious faith in which children had been brought up, in connection with the Infants’ 
Felons bill. Mr. Hume moved fora copy of the convention recently agreed to by the 
four Powers, and entered generally into the subject of our Eastern policy. Much dis- 
cussion ensued. Motion withdrawn. 

(Lorps.) In committee on the Ecclesiastical Courts bill, the Earl of 
4ug. Devon moved that the party in contempt should ow be liberated on pay- 
7. ment of the sum demanded, and costs. The Lord Chancellor observed th 
would defeat the whole object of the bill. If Thorogood refused to pay 5s. 6d. 
rates, would he do so now with the addition of 70/. for costs? The motion, however, 
was carried by 25 to 17. 

(Commons.) After so long engaging the attention of Parliament, the Irish - 
tions bill was finally passed this day; the Commons agreeing to the Lords’ latest 
amendments. 

(Lorps.) The Bishop of London, in moving for certain papers. con- 

4ug. demned the practice of obliging Christian troops to be present at the idola- 

10.‘ trous Hindoo ceremonies in the presidency of Madras. Lord Melbourne 
said it would be reformed as soon as possible. 

This day the Queen iu person prorogued the Parliament. The only points 
Aug. in thespeech requiring notice were the following ;—The ditferences with the 
ll. government of Naples had been put in a tavourable train by the mediation 

of the King of the French. ‘The legislative bodies of Jamaica,” said her 
Majesty, “ have applied themselves to the preparation of laws rendered necessary, or 
expedient, hy the altered state of society. Some of these laws require revision and 
amendment; but I have every reason to expect cordial assistanceefrom the Assembly 
of Jamaica in the salutary work of improving the condition, and elevating the character 
ot the inhabitants of that colony. The conduct of the emancipated negroes throughout 
the West Indies has been remarkable tor tranquil obedience to the law, and a peace- 
able demeanour in all the relations of social life.” Mer Majesty expressed her sorrow 
at the uecessity for imposing additional burdens upon the people, but truited the 
means adopted would press with as little severity as possible upon all classes of the 
community, The speech concluded thus :—*“ It is my anxious desire to maintain tran- 
uillity at home, and peace abroad. To these objects so essential to the interests of 
this country, and to the general welfare of mankind, my efforts will be sincerely and 
uuremittingly directed ; and feeling assured of your co-operation and support, 1 hum- 
bly rely upon the superintending care and continued protection of Diviae Providence.” 
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XVII.—PRIVATE BILLS OF THE SESSION OF 
PARLIAMENT, 1840. 


I. Numerical abstract of the petitions and private bills for the 
Session 1840. 

Petitions presented to the Commons, or Bills brought from the Lords 271 

Bills read a first time eo © © © e 213 

Bills read asecond time. » © © «© e « « 199 
Bills read athirdtime . . © 188 

Number which received the Royal Assent ‘ee © © © « 187 

The number-of petitions presented and bills brought from the 
Lords, is six more in the Session 1840, than in the previous Ses- 
sion ; and the number of bills which received the Royal Assent is 
sixteen more. 

II. Comparative classification of private bills for ten years :— 


Bills Passed. |1831/]832)1833 1835/1836]1837 1839)1840 


Agriculture . . | 19} 16 | 19 11 | 12 22 | 15 
Companies. . .| 3 10 11 | *6 14 
Improvement of 

owns, &c.. } 45 46 


Internal 67 | 63. 59 


nication . . 
Navigation . .: 17 10 
Private Regulation 42 43 


Total. . . {194 160 |193 |19: 187 


The average number of private bills passed annually during 
the five years ending 1835, was 163; and for the last five years 
ending 1840, the number was 179. 


III. Abstract of Petitions and private bills, Session 1840 :— 
Petitions. Passed. Not Passed, 
I. AcricuttTuRE :— 
1. Inclosures © « 22 14 
2. Drainage . « 4 
_3. Drainage and Inclosure . re | 


II, Companies:— 

1. Farmers’ and General Fire and Life 
Insurance . 
2. Kollman’s Railway Locomotive and 
Carriage Improvement. . 
3. Edinbur Silk Yarn . «© 
5. Liverpool East India Warehouse ° 
6. Thames PlateGlass . « 
7. Protestant Dissenters’ and General 

Life and Fire Assurance . . 
8. Scottish Widows’ Fund and Life As- 
surance ee eee e 
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- Petitions. Passed. Not Passed. 
9. Monmouthshire Iron and Coal 


10. Marine Insurance . . 
11, Faversham Oyster Fishery 
12. British Iron 
13. General Steam Navigation 
14. Thames Tunnel . .. 
15. British Plate Glass 
16. British and Colonial Trust and As- 
17. New Zealand e e 
18. United Wood Paving. . 


ee @ @ @ 


18 
III. Improvement or Towns and Districts :— 
1. General Improvement . . . 
2. Bridges, Markets, Churches, &c.. 
3. Water and Gas Works .. 
4. Municipal Regulation. . 


IV. Inrernat Communication :— 
2. Railways 
3. Canals . 
4. Rivers e 
5. Ferry . 


© 


V. Navication :— 
Harbours, Piers, Docks, &c. 


to 


VI. Private 
1. Estates, Patents, &c. . . 
2. Naturalization . . 
3. Divorce. e e e e 


ts 
mon 


I.—AGRICULTURE? 
Inclosures and Draining.—The bills under this head relate to 
the following counties :— , 
Berks.—An act for enclosing lands in the parish of Hagbourne 
otherwise East Hagbourne. 
Bucks.—An act for enclosing-lands in the parish of Quainton. 
Cambridge-—An act for enclosing lands in the parish of 
Wicken. 
An act for enclosing lands in the parishes of Whittlesea St. 
Mary, and Whittlesea St. Andrew. 
An act for enclosing lands in the parish of Thriplow. . 
Denbigh.—An Act for enclosing lands. in the parish of Llan- 
erniew. 
Derby.—An act for enclosing lands. in the manor of Dronfield. 
Kent.—An act for enelosing Swingfield Minnis, otherwise 
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Folkestone Common, within the manor, hundred, barony, and 
royalty of Folkestone. 

Norfolk.—An act for enclosing lands in the parishes of Free- 
thorpe, Limpennoe, and Reedham. 

An act for enclosing lands in the parish of Garboldisham. 

Northampton.—An act for enclosing lands in the parish of 
Stoke Bruern and the hamlet of Shutlanger, otherwise Shuttle- 
hanger, in the said parish of Stoke Bruern. 
= noe act for enclosing lands in the township of Great 

ilton. 

Radnor.—An act for enclosing, dividing, and allotting certain 
lands in the several parishes of St. Harmon, Nantmel, Llanyre, 
and Llanvihangel Helgan. 

Yourk.— An act for inclosing lands in the township of Allerton 
in the parish of Bradford. : 


DRAINAGE, 


Lincoinshire.—An act for the more effectual drainage of cer- 
tain lands called Billinghay Fen, Billinghay Dales, and Walcot 
Fen, Waleot Dales, and North Kyme East Fen and Ings, in the 
parishes or places of Billinghay, Walcot, Dogdike, Hart’s 
— Coningsby, Swineshead, North Kyme, and’ South 

yme. 


An act toenable the Farmer’s and General Fire and Life Insur- 
ance and Loan Annuity Company to sue and be sued in the 
name of the manager, chairman, or any one of the directors, or 
the secretary of the said Company. 

An act for forming a Company to be called “ Kollman’s Rail- 
way Locomotive and Carriage Improvement Company,” and for 
enabling the said Company to purchase certain letters patent. 

_ An act for establishing and regulating a Company, to be called 
“The Edinburgh Silk Yarn Company ;” and to enable the said 
Company to purchase certain letters patent. 

An act for forming and establishing a Company to be called 
“the General Salvage Company,” and for enabling the said 
Company to purchase certain letters patent. 

An act to enable the Liverpool East India Warehouse Company 
to sue and be sued in the name of the chairman, deputy chairman, 
or any one of the directors of the said Company; and for other 
purposes relating thereto. 

An act to enable the Thames Plate Glass Company to sue and 
be sued in the name of their chairman or deputy chairman, or 
secretary, or any one of the directors for the time being of the 
said Company, and for other purposes: sig 

An act to enable the Protestant Dissentess-and General Life 
and Fire Insurance Company to sue and be sued in the name of 
the chairman, deputy chairman, or any one of the directors, or of 
the secretary of the said Company. 

An act to enable the Scottish Widows Fund and Life As- 
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surance Society to sue and be sued ; and for other purposes relat- 
ing to the said Society. 

An act to enable the Monmouthshire Iron and Coal Company 
tosue and be sued in the name of any one of their directors or 
their secretary, and to raise money for carrying on their works. 

An act for enabling the Marine Insurance Company to sue and 
be sued in the name of the chairman or deputy chairman for the 
time being of the said Company. 

An Act for granting certain powers to the Faversham Oyster 
Fishery Company. 

An act for granting certain powers to the British Iron Company. 

An act to amend and explain some of the — of the 
acts relating to the General Steam Navigation Company. 

_ An act to revive the powers given to the Thames Tunnel Com- 
pany for the purchase of certain houses, lands, and premises in 
the parish.of St. John of Wapping. 


OF Towns, &c. 


General Improvements.—An act to enable Her Majesty's Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests, Land Revenues, Works and 
Buildings, to make additional thoroughfares in the metropolis.* 

An‘act for opening a street to Clerkenwell Green, in the county of 
Middlesex, in continuation of the new street from Farringdon 
street in the city of London. ; 

An act to enable the Mayor, Aldermen, and citizens of 
the city of York to widen, alter, and improve certain streets or 
soe called the Spurriergate and Coney street, in the 
said city. 

An act for the further improvement of the town of Greenock ; 
for better lighting and supplying the same with water; for regu- 
isting the police thereof; and for other purposes connected there- 

with. 

An act for paving, cleansing, watching, and otherwise improv- 
ing the town of Workington, in the county of Cumberland. 

An act for better lighting and cleansing the town of Kingston- 
upon-Hull, and certain parts of the liberty of Trippett within and 
part of the municipal borough of Kingston-upon-Hull. 

An act for regulating the buildings and party walls within the 


city and county of Bristol, and for widening and improving several 
streets within the same. 


An act to amend, alter, and enlarge the powers and provisions 


of an act of His late Majesty, for paving, cleansing, lighting, 
watching, and improving the town and parishes of Gravesend 
and Milton in the county of Kent, and for removing and prevent- 
ing nuisance’ and annoyances therein; and to make further im- 
provements in teed town and parishes. 

An act to amefid and render more effectual, so far as relates to 
the Lord Scudamore’s Charity monies, the provisions of an act 
passed in the fourteenth year of the reign of His Majesty King 
George the Third, for improving the city of Hereford, and for 
other purposes connected with the said city. 


* Marked thus * are also printed with the public Acts. 
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Markets.—An act to alter, amend, and enlarge the powers and 
provisions of an act for removing the markets held in the High 
and Fore streets and other places within the city of Exeter, and 
for providing other markets in lieu thereof. 

An act for regulating the markets, and for erecting a market- 
house in the town of Launceston, Cornwall. . 

An act for regulating and maintaining the markets and market- 
place in the township of Tunstall, in the parish of Wolstanton, 
Stafford. 

An act for amending the powers and provisions of several acts 
relating to the holding of markets in the town of Taunton, So- 
merset, and to the improvement of the said town. | 

Gaols.—An act to continue, enlarge, and explain several acts 
for erecting a bridewell for the county of Lanark and city of 
Glasgow. 

Bridges—An act for amending and enlarging the powers of an 
act for establishing a floating-bridge or bridges over the harbour 
of Portsmouth. 

An act for making and maintaining a new bridge over the river 
Aire, at Leeds, at or near a place called Crown Point, with suit- 
able approaches thereto; and for making certain drains or water- 
courses. 

An Act to continueand amend an act for erecting a bridze over 
the river Almond, which divides the counties of Edinburgh and 
Linlithgow. 

Churches and Cemeteries.—An act to amend and enlarge the 
powers and provisions of an act passed in the twenty-eighth year 
of the reign of His Majesty King George the Second, for building 
a chapel in Wolverhampton. 

An act to authorize the trustees of the river Weever in the 
county of Chester to apply part of the funds arising from the rates 
and duties payable in respect of the navigation of the said river 
for the erecting and endowing one or more church or churches 
for the accommodation of the watermen, hawlers, and others em- 
ployed upon the said river and connected with the traffic thereof. 

n act for establishing a general cemetery in the parish of 
Holy Cross and St. Giles in or near the town of Shrewsbury. 

An act for establishing a general cemetery for the interment of 
the dead in the city and borough of Winchester. 

An act to amend an act passed in the first year of the reign of 
his late Majesty King George the Fourth, intituled, ‘‘ An act for 
roviding additional burying ground for the parish of St. Mar 

otherhithe in the county of Surrey; and for_enabling the rector 
of the said parish to grant building leases of the glebe lands 
belonging to the said rectory ; and for other purposes.” 

Water and Gas.—An act to amend the acts for supplying with 
water the city and county of the city of Exeter, and places adja- 
cent thereto. 

An act for supplying the town of Ayr, and suburbs of Newton 


and Wallacetown, and places adjacent, in the county of Ayr, with 
water. 
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An act for better supplying with water the town and borough 
of Deal, and the neighbourhood thereof, in the county of Kent. 
wen act for better supplying with water the town and borough of 

ast. 

An act for supplying with water, the. town and county of the 
town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne and the borough of Gateshead, and 
the places adjacent thereto, in the counties of. Northumberland 
- An act for the better lighting with gas the city of Edinburgh 
and town of Leith, and places adjacent, and for other purposes 
relating thereto. 

An act for better lighting and supplying with gas the town and 
a meats of Dewsbury in the West Riding of the county of 

ork. 

An act for enabling the Edinburgh Gas Light Company more 
effectually to light with gas the town of Leith, the vicinity 
thereof, and other places in the county of Edinburgh; and for 
altering and enlarging the powers of the said Company. 

Municipal Regulations.—An act for the more easy and speedy 
recovery of small debts within the towns and boroughs of Brighton 
and New Shoreham, and other places or parishes adjacent or near 
thereto. 

An act for the more easy and speedy recovery of small debts 
within the town of Tavistock and other places in the counties of 
Devon and Cornwall. 
_ An act for the more easy recovery of small debts within the 
parishes of Kingsnorton and Northfield, in the county of Wor- 
cester. 

An act for the more easy and speedy recovery of small debts 
within the township of Newton Abbot, and other townships, 
parishes, and places, all in the county of Devon. ; : 

An act for the more easy and speedy recovery of small debts 
within the town of Bolton and other places in the county of Lan- 
caster. 

An act for extending the jurisdiction of the Barkston-Ash and 
Skyrack Court of Requests, and the powers and provisions of the 
act passed constituting such court, to certain places in the West 
and East Ridings of the county of York, and amending the same 
act. 

An act to continue for four years, from the 5th day of July, 
1838, the duties now levied on coal and wines imported.into the 
port of London. 

An act for abolishing certain petty and market customs in the 
city of Edinburgh, and grantifig other duties in lieu thereof. 

An act for equalizing, defining, and regulating the petty cus- 
toms, and for facilitating the collection thereof and of the quay 
dues payable to the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the city 
and borough of Exeter, and for preserving the navigation of the 
river Exe. 

An act for regulating the municipal government and expences. 
of the royal burgh of Banff, North Britain; for establishing an 
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effective police within the same; and also for maintaining, im- 
proving, and regulating the harbour of the said royal burgh. 

An act for explaining, altering, and amending the mode of 
assessment for the maintenance of the poor within the city of 
Glasgow. 

An act to enable the council of the borough of Liverpool to raise 
money upon bonds. 

An act to authorize the appointment of additional coroners for 
the county palatine of Chester. 

An act toamend an act for enlarging the present or providing a 
new workhouse for the use of the parish of Stroud in the county 
of Kent; for better governing, maintaining, and employing the 
poor of the said parish; and also for repairing or rebuilding the 
church and tower of the said parish, and for other purposes rela- 
ting thereto. 

An act for establishing and maintaining a proper and effective 
watch on the river Wear, in the port or haven of Sunderland near 
the sea, in the county of Durham. ro fra J 

An act to continue the term and amend and alter the powers of 
an act for regulating the police of the burgh of Calton and village 
and lands of Mile End, in the county of Lanark. 


IV.—INTERNAL CoMMUNICATION. 


Roads.—The 28 road bills passed relate to the following roads : 

1, Maintaining road from Tadcaster to Halton Dial, and making 
a new road from Seacroft to the road from Scholes to Barwick-in- 
Elmet, Yorlishire. 2. Improving Macclesfield and Congleton 
road, Cheshire. 3. Making a road from Greenhill to Eckington, 
Derbyshire. 4. Roads and branches connected with a new bridge 
now erecting over the Dove, near Rocester, and approaches 
thereto, in the counties of Stafford and Derby. 5. Improving the 
roads from Newcastle-under-Ly me, Staffordshire, to Blyth Marsh, 
from Cliff Bank to Skelton, from Fenton to Hen Heath, and from 
Skelton to Newcastle-under-Lyme, and to complete new pieces of. 
road connected with the above. 6. Repairing the road from Ban- 
bury, Oxfordshire, to Lutterworth, Leicestershire. 7. Repairing 
and maintaining the road from Bedford to Woburn, with a branch 
therefrom. 8. Repairing the Loose road near Maidstone to New-: 
castle, with a branch therefrom. 9. Repairing the roads from the 
Honiton road, Devonshire, to Buckland St. Mary, Somersetshire, 
and other roads communicating therewith. 10. Repairing roads 
from Taunton, Somersetshire, and for new lines of roads connected 
therewith. 11. Making a new road from Worle to Kewstoke, 
Somerset. 12. Maintaining several roads from Maiden Newton, 
Dorset. 13. Repairing and improving roads from Lobcombe 
Corner to Salisbury, and from the latter place to Langford, and 
other roads in Hants. 14, Making and repairing several roads 
from Warminster, Wilts. 15. Making a road from West Kennet 
to Amesbury, Wilts, with branches. 16. For repairing the road 
from Basingstoke, Hants, to Lobcombe Corner, Wilts, and other 
roads ; and for making a new road from Andover . the nearest 
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station on the South-Western Railway. 17. For improving roads 
near Torquay, Devonshire, and several other places in the neigh- 
bourhood, and making new roads connected therewith. 18. 
Amending acts relating to turnpike roads to and front Exeter, and 
for making a new branch road to communicate therewith. 19. 
An act for transferring the management of the road from Shrews- 
bury to Bangor Ferry to Commissioners of Woods and. Forests, 
and other Commissioners.* Nineacts relate to roads in Scotland. 
Railways.—An act to enable the Arbroath and Forfar Railway 
Company to raise a further sum of money, and otherwise to amend 
and enlarge the powers and provisions of the act relating to the 
Arbroath and Forfar railway. 

An act for separating the management of the Ardrossan and 
Johnston Railway from the management of the Glasgow, Paisley, 
and Johnston Canal ; for incorporating the proprietors thereof ; for 
doubling and improeving the said railway ; and for other purposes 
relating thereto. 

An act to amend and enlarge some of the provisions of the Act 
relating to the Birmingham, Bristol, and Thames Junction Rail- 
way; and to authorize the Company to raise a further sum of 
money for the purposes of the said undertaking. . 

An act to make a further alteration in the line of the Bir- 
mingham and Derby Junction Railway, and an approach thereto 
at Tamworth, and to amend the acts relating to the said railway. 

An act to amend and enlarge the powers and provisions of the 
acts relating to the Bristol and Exeter Railway. 

An act to amend the act relating to “ The Chesterfand Birken- 
head Railway,” and to raise a further sum of money for the pur- 
poses of the said undertaking. 

An act for incorporating the Chester and Crewe Railway with 
the Grand Junction Railway, and for extending to the said first- 
mentioned railway the provisions of the several acts of parliament 
relating to the said last-mentioned railway, and for other pur- 
poses. 

An act to alter and amend the acts passed for making a railway 
from Dublin to Drogheda. 

An act to enable the Duffryn Llynvi and Porth Cawl Railway 
Company to raise a further sum of money, and to amend the acts 
relating to the said railway and to the bay of Porth Cawl in the 
county of Glamorgan. 

7 act to amend the act relating to the Edinburgh and Glasgow 

ilway. 

An act to amend and continye the act relating to the Glasgow, 
Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr Railway, and to make a new branch 
therefrom. 

An act to amend and enlarge the powers and provisions of the 
act relating to the Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock Railway, and 
to make certain new branch railways from the main line in the 
towns of Greenock and Glasgow, and to make other works in con- 
nexion with the said railway. 

An act to enable the Hartlepool Dock and Railway Company to 
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raise a further sum of money for completing their undertaking ; 
and enlarging the time for completing the same; and for amend- 
ing the acts relating thereto. 

An act to enable the Lancaster and Preston Junction Railway 
Company to raise a further sum of money ; and to amend the act 
relating to such railway. 

An act to enable the London and Croydon Railway Company 
to provide additional station room at the terminus of the London 
and Greenwich Railway in the parish of Saint Olave, and for other 
purposes relating thereto. 

An act to amend and enlarge the powers and provisions of the 
several acts relating to the London and Greenwich Railway. 

An act to enable the London and Greenwich Railway Company 
to provide a station in the parish of Saint Olave, in the borough 
of Southwark and county of Surrey. 

An act for granting further powers to the Midland Counties 
Railway Company. 

An act to amend the act relating to the Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
and North Shields Railway, and to raise a further sum of money 
for the purposes of the said undertaking. 

An act to enable the Northern and Eastern Railway Company 
to abandon a portion of the line originally authorized to be made; 
and to alter and amend several of the powers and provisions of 
the acts relating to the said railway. 

An act to enable the Sheffield and Rotherham Railway Com- 
pany to raise a further sum of money, and to amend the act 
relating to the said railway. 

An act to alter and divert a portion of the line of the South- 
eastern Railway in the county of Kent. 

An act to amend the acts relating to the Taff Vale Railway. 

An act to enable “ The North Union Railway Company” to 
raise a further sum of money. 

_ Canals.—An act to authorize the company of proprietors of the 
Birmingham Canal Navigation to extend and alter the line of 
their intended cut or canal from Dank’s branch to Salford Bridge ; 
and to grant further powers to the said company. 

An act to enable the Chard Canal Company to raise further 
monies, and to amend the act relating to the same canal. _ 

An act for making and maintaining a navigable cut or canal 
connecting the Warwick and Birmingham canal with the Birming- 
ham canal, commencing by a junction with the Warwick and 
Birmingham canal, in the hamlet of Bordesley, in the parish of 
Aston-juxta-Birmingham, in the county of Warwick, and termi- 
nating by a junction with the Birmingham canal, near Salford 
Bridge, in the same parish. 

An act for consolidating the Wyrley and Essington Canal 
Navigation with the Birmingham Canal Navigation, and for 
granting further powers to the company of proprietors of the Bir- 
mingham canal navigations. 

An act to enable the Manchester and Salford Junction Canal 
Company to raise a further sum of money, and to alter, amend, 
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and enlarge some of the powers and provisions of the act: 
relating to the said canal. taste Grits, 


River.—An act to amend the acts relating to the River Poddle, 
in the county and:city of Dublin.* 


Ferry.—An act for establishing an improved ferry between the 


western part of the parish of Erskine, in the county of Renfrew, and 
Dumbarton, in the county of Dumbarton. | ' 


Docks, Harbours, Piers, §-c.—An act for erecting and maintain- 


ing a pier and other works in Mill Bay, in the port of Plymouth, 


in the county of Devon. 

_ An act for improving the Dartford and Crayford creeks in the 
county of Kent, and for making a diversion in the line of the said 
Dartford creek, and other works connected therewith. | 

An act for further deepening and improving the river Clyde, 
and enlarging the harbour of Glasgow, and for constructing a wet 
dock in connexion with the said river and harbour. 

An act for regulating, preserving, improving, and maintaining 
the river, port, and harbour of’ Dundalk, in the county of Louth, 
inIreland. * 

An act for regulating certain intended docks at Liverpool, to be 
called the Herculaneum Docks, and exempting vessels frequenting. 
the same, and their cargoes, from a portion of the tolls and duties 
payable to the trustees of the Liverpool docks. 

An act to enable the Harrington Dock Company to sue and be 
sued in the name of any member or officer of the said Company ; 
and to exempt all vessels using the docks belonging to the said 
Company, and all goods shipped or discharged therein, or on the 
estate of the said Company, from the payment of certain rates, 
tolls, or duties to the trustees of the Liverpool docks. 

. An act to enable the Port Talbot Company to raise further 
monies, and to amend the acts relating to the same port. 

An act for improving, enlarging, and maintaining the harbour of. 
Fisherrow, in the county of Edinburgh. 

An act for regulating and preserving the harbour of Working- 
rt in the county of Cumberland, and for other purposes relating 
thereto. : 

An act to amend an act of the fifty-seventh year of King George. 
the Third, intituled an act for fixing the dues, duties, and pay- 
ments for all goods, wares, and merchandize landed on or shipped 
from the pier or quay of the town of Penzance, in the county of 
Cornwall, and on all ships and vessels resorting to the said pier or 
quay, or to the harbour of Penzance, and for making and main- 
taining an additional pier and dock within the said harbour. 


VI—Private REGULATION. 


Among the private acts are the following :— ? 


An act for the establishment and government of the institution 
called “ The Royal Nayal School.” ro 
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An act to amend the several acts relating to the Belfast 
charitable society. 
_ An act to incorporate the trustees and others, direotors of the 
Crichton Royal Institution for lunatics, at Dumfries, and for the 
better enabling them to carry on their charitable designs. _. 


XVIII.—PUBLIC PETITIONS. 
Session 1840, 


Parliamentary. 

' No.of . No.of 

Elective Franchi re Petitions. 
ective Franchise an unicipal Corporations) 

Household Suffrage, &e.. 2 23,454 
Printed Papers, for discharge of Sheriffs and others 46 7,052 

in support of Privilege. 11 168 
against Bill for 11 1,202 
° 
stration of oters Ireland) Bill No. 1 in 

( "| 168. 67,903 
Registration of Voters (ireland) “Bill (No. 374 415.788 

Universal Suffrage, 379 36 ,700 
Other Petitions relating to Parliamentary ‘abjects 29 3,255 

Ecclesiastical. 


Church of England, forextension « 2,577 216,176 

,againstextension . 1,360 202,586 
Church Patronage (Scotland); foralteration « . 972 268 ,259 
against alteration . 45 7,443 


Church Benefices — against Proposed 12 2,674 
measure e e 
(Scotland), in favour of Proposed} 19 3,166 
Church Rates, for abolition 0 « 697 77,591 
Church and State, forseparation . . 2 + « 36 11,644 
Ecclesiastical Courts, forabolition . . 13 2,447 
Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues Bill, against . na 12 ar 
favour 2 
Lord’s Day and Sunday Trading 70 12,362 
Maynooth College, against further grant . . 458 95,108 
Queen’s Marriage, for Protestant securities . .« 8 1,156 
Roman Catholic Relief Act, for 46 5 5525 
Sunday Baking . . 2,286 
Other Petitions on Keclesiastical subjects 13,983 
Colonies, 
Canada (Clergy Reserves) Bill, against . « 95 6,049 
»infavour . 1 540 
Canada Government Bill,. against 2 38,654 
Church Establishment (Colonies) 148 12,568 
East India Produce, for reduction of duty « . « 3 ---19 
against ditto . 17 2,816 
Emigration © © © © 16 2,916 
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Education, in favour of present system. 


224 Public Petitions, 
No. of 
Petitions. 
Foreign Sugar, for reduction ofduty 101 
Idolatry (India) . e e 34 
Other Petitions relating to the Colonies eo 8 84 
Taxes. 
Corn Laws, for repeal «© «© «© 3,896 
against repeal © e 3,376 
————-; for alteration . . 27 | 
Flour Importation (Ireland) Bill, against * 8 177 
,infavour. . . 8 
Foreign Brandy, against reduction. . . . « 1 
Fresh Fruit (foreign, for protection against) . . 16 
Hops (for postponement of payment of duties) . 28. 
Stage Carriages, &c. (for reduction of duty) . . 44 
Other Petitions relating to Taxes 36 
Miscellaneous. 


Chimney Sweepers’ Bill,in favours 115 
,against . . ° 345 
County Constabulary Act, for amendment or repeal 10 
County Constabulary Bill, against. . 79 
—-,in favour, . e 

Designs Copyright Bill, in fayour 


e e e e e 
. 


, against any system not identified ar 


the Established Church... 


, for rescinding the Order in “Council 
-, for a local rate re 
Education (Ireland), against present system . 
Factories Act, for inquiry or amendment . 
Inland Warehousing Bill, in favour . . 


1 

75 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

36 

40 

26 

13 
Medical Profession (for reform of) . ° 118 
Medical Witnesses (for payment of attend ance of) ll 
Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill, in favour . 2 
against . 55 

suggesting} 6 

46 

23 

68 

87 

5 

78 

1 

5 

20 


O’Connor, Feargus, relating to imprisonment of . 
Pilots, for alteration of thelaw. . . 
Political Offenders, for release, mitigation, &c.  . 
Poor Law Amendment Act, for repeal or alteration 


,in support. . 
Poor Law Amendment Bill, agaiust 


in favour 
Poor Law Commission Bill, in favour 


» against 


No. of 
Signatures, 
34,557 
441 
3,677 
19,813 


1,398,523 
240,811 
61,022 
16,132 
5,600 

1 

1,880 
1,621 
3,115 
2,688 


11,720 
98 


24,579 


74 
22,547 
995 
5,296 
357 
7,503 
307 
90 


Pc 
Pi 
Pr 
Qi 
R: 


at 


“aq q 
= 
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| 
| 2,941 
1,181 
| 1,428 
| 4,795 
13,254 
i 18,017 
79 
9,343 
| | 63 
2,485 
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No. of No. of 
Petitions, Signatures. 
Poor Relief Act (Ireland), for alteration »« . 11 251 
Punishment of Death . . 20 4,700 
Punishment of Death Bill,in favour . . 3: 211 
Queen’s Ministers (for removal, &c., of) « 64 65,080 
Railways, for free competition in conveyance of 23 3.155 
Railways, against tax on passengers . . . 24 690 
Railways(Ireland) in favour . . . « 12 3,086 
Rating Stock in Trade Bill,against. . 42 531 
,in favour . 36 3,423 
Rating of Profits, &c.,against 17 786 
Sale of Beer Act, for repeal or amendment. . . 17 5,120 
»for placing Retailers and Li- 
censed Victuallers on the same footing . } 32 25,312 
Socialism, for suppression of . « 27 4,722 
»forinquiry asto «ge 2 2 
Union Workhouses Bill, in favour. 533 
Vaccination Bill,in favour. . . « 5 8 
Other Miscellaneous Petitions . 759 234,920 


XIX—PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, &c. 


WE might here very nearly repeat the prefatory remarks made by 
us last year, for the interval which has since elapsed has been by 
no means so productive of fresh subjects and materials for notice 
as we had reason to expect, and gave our readers to understand 
’ that it would prove. Of the more important buildings and im- 
provements mentioned in our preceding volume, as likely to be by 
this time more or less advanced in their progress, scarcely one has 
been actually begun. Among those relative to which we imagined 
we should now have been able to make some report, are the two 
buildings intended to be erected at Liverpool, viz.:—St. George’s 
Hall and the Assize Courts, yet, to whatever cause the delay may 
be owing, neither of them has been commenced ; and all that we 
are able to state further relative to them is, that among the very 
numerous competitors Mr. Elmes, jun. was the successful one in 
both instances, a circumstance, perhaps, quite unprecedented in 
the professional career of a young man just entering upon it. 
Neither can we afford any more satisfactory information in regard 
to the intended building for ‘“ The Taylor and Randolph Institute” 
at Oxford, the first stone of which was to have been laid last June 
or July, but that ceremony has been put off till next summer. 
All that we know of the design selected for execution is, that it is 
by Mr. Cockerell. Another structure about to be erected in the 
same University, near the church of St. Mary Magdalen, is the 
Protestant Memorial, for which there was a competition, and the 
selected design is that by Messrs. Scott and a~—! It is in the 
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Gothic style and in very good taste, but, as may be seen by the 
drawing of it in the Gentleman’s Magazine, it bears a great 
resemblance to Waltham Cross. a 
Whether we shall have to speak next year of all these projected 
works as being then actually in progress, and at the same time be 
able to state something positive with regard to one or two other 
schemes which are now merely-in embryo, is to ourselves somewhat 
doubtful. Among those last alluded to, two are upon a most 
extensive scale, and if carried into effect will rank foremost among 
the architectural undertakings of the present age in this country. 
One of them is for an establishment to be called the “Mercantile 
Mariners’ Home and Asylum,” and will vie both in magnitude 
and magnificence with Greenwich Hospital; that is, should it be 
erected according to the design which accompanies the published 
prospectus. 
A new building for the Law Courts, which it was proposed to 
remove from Westminster -to the immediate vicinity of the Inns 
of Court, has been also: proposed, the-site fixed upon being the 
centre of Lincoln's Inn Fields. ' This scheme, not unnaturally, 
excited considerable opposition, it being deemed highly objection- 
able that any part of the ground within that square should be built 
upon ; in consequence of which the idea seems to be now entirely 
abandoned. ; 
Weare, perhaps, dwelling rather too long upon things that have 
as yet no existence except upon paper, all of which remain to be 
actually begun, and some of which may, possibly, never be com- 
menced at all; therefore, to come to something which is virtually 
in progress, or else definitively settled and about to be commenced 
as speedily as possible, we pon to speak of 
The Nelson Column, and the Terrace, &c.,in Trafalgar Square. 
The former of these was briefly spoken of at page 222, in our last 
volume, since which time the design has undergone some curtail- 
ment, at least as to height, in consequence of which the whole will 
now be about thirty feet lower’ than was originally intended. 
Another deviation from what was first proposed, is the removal of 
the site itself from the centre of the square to the south side of it,—a 
change, we apprehend, by no means calculated to benefit the effect 
of the whole; therefore, if its position in the centre of the area, as 
defined by the buildings on the north, east, and west sides of the 
latter, was considered objectionable, it would perhaps have been 
more adviseable that an entirely different site should have been 
selected. Indeed this was not only contemplated, but so strong an 
effort was made to accomplish such change, that in all probability it 
would have been effected had it not been that the foundations for the 
Column were considerabiy advanced, and a very great expense 
already incurred, when the Committee of the House of Commons 
were taking into consideration the propriety of its being erected 
there at all. We must content ourselves with referring to the 
Report itself—and a most interesting document it is—for the evi- 
dence and the opinions elicited in the course of it, which were 
plainly enough not very much in favour of the design selected by 
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the Nelson Monument Committee, although the question as to the 
propriety was left untouched. But in other quarters, where opinion 
as been expressed at all, it has been strongly adverse to the de- 
sign which is now being carried into execution }:and nowhere has 
it been more strongly protested against than in the two architec- 
tural journals which are now published; nor are we ourselves 
disposed to combat any of the objections which have been urged 
against a mere column, surmounted by a statue, which, as in all 
similar cases, must necessarily. be small in proportion to what 
serves as its pedestal. 
Trafalgar Square.—Preparatory-to carrying into execution the 
designs furnished by Mr. Barry for the general embellishment of 
this place, the ground, which has a considerable declivity from 
north to south, has been reduced toa level, not hy making it a 
raised platform or general terrace elevated above the street at 
Charing Cross (as was proposed in some of the designs for the 
Nelson Monument), but excavating the higher ground, so as to 
convert the road, immediately in front of the National Gallery, 
into a terrace about fifteen feet high (including its parapet), above 
the lower area, and thereby give greater importance tothe facade of 
the gallery, which, as viewed from the south side of the square or 
the Nelson Column, will appear to stand upon an architectural sub- 
struction of masonry. The enclosed area thus obtained is about 
350 feet from east to west, presenting a terrace of that extent in 
front of the gallery (the remaining space being given to the street 
or roadway at each end), and 260 feet from north to south. Both 
the terrace and the boundary walls to the sloping ground on the 
east and west sides of the area, will be faced with courses of rus- 
ticated masonry in Aberdeen granite, of which material will also 
be the flights of steps, balustrades, pedestals, &c. In order to 
ive architectural importance both to the terrace and the area, 
r. Barry recommends that the centre of the terrace wall, which 
is in the same axis as the portico of the gallery, should be embel- 
lished with a fountain, composed of sea-horses, naiads, and Tritons, 
surmounted by a semicolossal figure of Neptune, standing on the 
same level as the top of the balustrade, so as to be distinctly seen. 
The design also provides for a further display of groups of sculp- 
ture, to be placed upon the four large pedestals .at the top of the 
two flights of steps at the angles of the area, besides as many 
smaller circular pedestals for candelabra, at the bottom of those 
flights, within the area. And although the present estimate 
(11,794/.) does not include more than the mere architecture, it is 
to be hoped that the fountain and the rest of the decorative sculp- 
ture will be added, not only because embelliShment of that kind 
upon so extensive a scale will bea novelty in street architecture 
in this country, but because without it the design will hardly be 
complete; and as it is not intended to place any statue or other 
object within the area itself, although it is to be paved with as- 
phalt, it will, we apprehend, be found to look rather naked and 
empty unless the proposed fountain should be introduced as a 
central embellishment, against the terrace, between the flights of 
steps leading up toit. Indeed, should that or something similar 
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be omitted, it becomes a question whether a single flight of steps 
in the centre, corresponding in width with the portico of the gallery, 
would not be, at least as far as that building is concerned, the more 
convenient and natural arrangement. No doubt the gallery will 
be materially benefited by the mode adopted for laying out the 
area, yet there is one circumstance likely rather to mar the general 
effect, which is, that as the area will be rectangular, the obliquity 
of the range of buildings on the east side of the square will be 
rendered more obvious than it is at present, and it will also be seen 
that that and the opposite range are not equidistant from the axis 
or central line drawn north and south through the area. ° 

The Royal Exrhange.—When our last volume went to press, 
the only information relative to this important building which we 
could then communicate to our readers was the result of the com- 
petition, and that only in regard to the adjudication of the three 
premiums. For a time it was imagined that one of the eight 
designs recommended by the professional umpires to the committee 
would be adopted, especially when it was reported, or rather ru- 
moured that Nos. 50, 46, and’ 27, did not exceed, or else might be 
brought within the proposed estimate. 

Mr. Tite’s design ultimately obtained a majority in its favour, 
but so much delay afterwards took place, that it, almost looked as if 
fresh obstacles had arisen. However, every thing is now definitively 
settled, building contracts have been taken, the works for the 
foundation will be proceeded with immediately, and-it is expected 
that the superstructure will be commenced in the course of the 
spring, and the whole completed in about three years, or somewhat 
more than six years from the time when the former building was 
destroyed. 


Cuurcues, &e. . 


The Twentieth Annual Report of the Church Commissioners 
states that since the preceding one, fifteen churches have been 
completed, and, collectively, afford accommodation for 13,841 per- 
sons, including 8,200 free sittings ; which, added to those previ- 
ously erected, make altogether 258 new churches and chapels, pro- 
viding seats for 328,253 persons, out of which number 182,479 are 
free sittings. It further appears from the same document that 
nineteen others were then in the course of being built (for one or 
two have since been finished), which will afford 18,911 sittings, 
10,827 of which are to be free: besides which, plans for twelve 
other churches have been approved of. Of the churches in pro- 
gress, atable is giyen in the Report, stating the accommodation 
and cost of each, th€time of the first stone being laid, the style of its 
architecture, and other particulars, but without any mention of 
the architect’s name, although, to such as ourselves at least, that 
would have been desirable information. With one exception, viz. St. 
Andrew’s Plymouth, which is described as being “ Anglo-Roman, 
with pediment and bell-turret,” all the others are called either 
Norman or Gothic. ‘ 

We should observe, however, that the Church Commis- 
sioners’ Report dces not include all the Church-of- England 
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places of worship that have either been recently erected or 
Wegun, for, besides those therein enumerated, there are one or 
two others which we do not find mentioned at all. Among those 
for which sites have been afforded by the Commissioners is the 
church at Streatham, which has been commenced from the de- 
signs of Mr. J. W. Wild, and of which we hope to be able to give 
a full description in our next volume. Should it be executed as 
originally proposed, it can hardly fail to be a verv striking edifice, 
for the drawing of it at the exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
attracted much notice on account of its picturesque character, 
and the singularity of its style, which if not strictly Lombardic, 
partakes more of that than any other. The front is remarkable 
for breadth and simplicity of character, arising, in some degree, 
from the fewness of its features, consisting of three round-headed 
recesses containing doorways, and a large circular window (whose 
tracery is composed of intersecting triangles), over the centre one, 
and beneath the gable which crowns that division of the facade. 
That window is rendered more conspicuous by a radiated border- 
ing encircling it, of brick or rather coloured material, which 
species of polychromy is extended to some other parts. Another 
peculiarity consists in the character and situation of the campanile 
attached to the south side. Possibly, however, the building when 
completed may not answer to this description, which is derived 
only from the drawing above-mentioned: , 

In the metropolis and its vicinity the following churches are 
now in progress: viz. St. Peter’s Chapel, Bethnal Green (to con- 
tain 1,130 sittings); St.George in the East, Watney Street 
(nearly completed, 1,249 sittings, cost 6,028/.); Lambeth, Park 
Road (1,230 sittings, cost 4,1007.) And it is in contemplation to 
erect others at Hackney, Paddington ; in Wilton Place (in the 
parish of St. Gé6rge, Hanover Square); in the Liberty of the 
Rolls, Chancery Lane; and several ,additional chapels and 
churches in the district of Bethnal Green. Of that in Wilton 
Place (to be called St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge,) the first stone was 
laid November 4th. It is designed by Mr. T. Cundy, and will be 
in the Gothie style. There will be 1600 sittings, 600 of which are 
to be free. The cost is estimated at 15,0002. 

Lee Church.—Our last volume contained a view of Mr. Wild's 
church at Blackheath, and we now give that of another church 
lately erected in the same neighbourhood, at Lee, from the designs 
of Mr. John Brown. The style adopted for it is that of early Gothic 
or lancet-headed pointed, which has now become rather general for 
buildings of this class; but the one we are now noticing forms a 
favourable exception to the majority of them, being free from that 
offensive baldness and that crudity of design which stamp so many 
of our lately erected churches, and which bespeak unbecoming, 
tasteless niggardliness rather than simplicity or sound economy. 
The plan of the church at Lee is a parallelogram, whose extreme 
length from east to west, is 118 feet exclusively of the buttresses, 
and its width 54. At the west end rises a tower surmounted by 
an octangular belfry and spire, making an entire height of 136 
feet ; and that front is further distinguished by the gables over the 
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[Lee Church.] 


side compartments, which contribute no little to general richness of 
composition and outline. Nor is the east end the least effective 
and ornamental portion of the exterior, that elevation being 
divided by buttresses into three compartments, each of which is 
crowned by a gable; and the middle one contains five windows 
grouped together into one design, after the manner of that called 
“‘ The Five Sisters” in York Minster. For other parts and de- 
tails of the exterior the Lady Chapel at Salisbury Cathedral. has 
served as a model; and the general effect is highly satisfactory. 


clustered pillars, from which spring richly moulded arches sup- 
porting the roof; and the eastern end is marked by the arrange- 


The interior is divided into a nave and aisles, by two ranges of 


ment of the pillars and arches into a sort of chancel or apsis, 
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within which are the altar and vestry.. This portion of the inte- 
rior is further distinguished from the rest by having a groined 
ceiling ; whereas the roof of the.church generally is executed in 
a later style, it being divided by arched ribs into compartments 
which are again subdivided into panels by lesser ribs, with orna- 
mental bosses at their intersections ; and being designed in imita- 
tion of a timber ceiling, it is accordingly coloured to resemble oak. 
Besides the taste displayed in the design, the architectural cha- 
racter of this interior is greatly enhanced by two circumstances, 
one of them negative or of omission, the other positive. The first 
of these consists in there being no side galleries, those stumbling 
blocks in modern churches, which instead of being made compo- 
nefit parts of the architecture, are almost invariably offensive ex- 
crescences, no better in effect: than. so many temporary stagings 
put up within the aisles and obstructing and encumbering the 
arches and pillars. The only gallery here is one at the west end, 
which is approached by a staircase within the tower ; consequently 
the arches of the aisles are not blocked up by rows of seats in 
their ‘upper part, which not only detract from perspective effect, 
but produce a mean and confused.appearance. The other favour- 
able circumstance above alluded to, is that all the windows are’ 
filled with stained glass, whereby a very unusual degree of rich- 
ness and solemnity is imparted to the whole interior, and a mel+ 
lowed tone diffused over it, so different from that. raw. yet garish, 
and we might almost say * worldly,” every-day light which pre- 
vails in the generality of our churches. These windows have 
been peal. by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle, an artist who has 
here given proof of his study of ancient examples. of the kind; 
particular in the east window or windows, which have none of the 
gaudy theatrical glare that is so offensive to good taste in man 
modern specimens of painted glass. It having been determine 
that this interior shall not be disfigured by monuments, which, 
as usually introduced, are generally architectural blemishes, even 
when good in themselves ;—a series of blank arcades have been 
formed at the eastern end of the aisles,.to receive marble tablets, 
and should occasion for them arise, similar arcades will be formed 
along the north andgouth walls of the aisles. The whole area of 
the building is excavated and forms a vaulted crypt, which is to 
be divided into numerous compartments, to be appropriated as 
family vaults. The cost of the building is avout 8,200/., and the 
accommodation is sufficient for about 1,000 persons. . 
Spittlegate Church, Grantham.—Like the preceding, this 
church is in the Early Pointed or lancet style, and is also a 
favourable exception to most modern designs professing to be in 
that mode of architecture: Although plain and rather homely in 
character it is free from trumpery pretension and meanness and 
littleness of manner. In the dimensions of its plan, this church falls 
very little short of that at Lee; and, as may be imagined, is not so 
ornate in its features and execution, the amount of contract. being 
only 3,400/. Yet if there is little of positive decoration, there is 
much of very agreeable contrast and variety thrown into it by a 
judicious breaking of the plan externally into bold masses, whereby 
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too great sameness of outline, and scantiness of form, are avoided. 
The interior is nearly a uniform parallelogram on its plan, 
of eighty-three feet by fifty-six, to which are to be added the 
recess for the altar, and two others, north and south, about six 
feet deep. But though so shallow within the building, these last 
show themselves externally as transepts just advancing beyond, 
but rising up considerable higher than the side elevations of the 
structure, from which they are further distinguished by termi- 
nating in gables, and having buttresses at their angles. The 
windows in these transept ends are also very much loftier than 
the others, although similar to them in form, consisting like them 
of openings in couplets, or two distinct lancet headed apertures, 
each having its own mouldings. The windows of the east end of the 
building,—which forms five sides of an octagon, projecting between 
the gables that terminate the north and south aisles,—partake of 
the same character, with this difference, that in them we see the 
compound larger-headed ones of the next style, each couplet being 
included within a single arch and its moulding over them, the 
space so inclosed being filled up by a small circular light; and 
sunk spandrels. These windows, of which there are five in all, or 
‘one on each side of that projecting part of the edifice, are set 
within square compartments, and are at a considerable height 
from the ground, not only because somewhat higher up than the 
others, but because the ground itself is several feet lower at this 
end. On three of the sides of the part just described, are many 
very small single windows to give light to the vestry behind the 
altar. All these circumstances give a great deal of play to the 
composition, yet not to such a degree as to produce confusion or 
to fritter it into insignificant parts; on the contrary, it possesses a 
pleasing breadth and repose, and shows how much may be accom- 
plished with limited means, and with scarcely anything to be 
called’embellishment, merely by economy of taste, and artist-like 
feeling. The west end has a square tower, on each side of which 
are two windows similar in design to those at the east end of the 
nave. The height of this tower is eighty-two feet, exclusive of 
the pinnacles, which would render it a hundred; but we must 
protest against those features as being blemjshes in the design, 
as both being inelegant in form and having the appearance of 
being merely stuck on, and as interfering sadly with the simpli- 
city of the rest. We trust, therefore, that the architect, Mr. 
Salvin, who has so well satisfied us in regard to the rest of his 
exterior, will even yet reconsider those pinnacles. The foundation 
stone was laid (by Lady Brownlow), on September 8th of the 
present year (1840). 

Cavendish Chapel, Ramsgate, of which Mr. James Wilson, of 
Bath, is the architect, is peculiar both in its design and its inter- 
nal arrangement. The former is a compound of Saxon and 
Norman with some slight intermingling or indication of Gothic ; 
and as far as we can judge from the lithographic view which has 
been sent to us, more finish than usual is bestowed on the external 
details; the mouldings above the ‘ earth-table’ or socle are bold and 
of considerable depth, and the splays of the windows ornamented 
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with several pillar shafis, and corresponding arch-mouldings 
above them. The building is 110 feet by 60; and one peculiarity 
is, that although it is insulated, the principal front is on one of 
the longer sides, and is indicated as such not only by the entrances 
in each of the extreme compartments, but also by the gable and 
belfry resting upon it, over the central compartment, and by the 
larger buttresses on each side of it. This elevation consists of 
five divisions or compartments, namely, one at each end, contain- 
ing a lofty arched recess, the lower part of which is filled up, but 
not to the spring of the arch, by an arched doorway ; the adjoin- 
ing compartments, or those‘on each side of the centre, are wider 


than the other three, there being two arches or windows in each , 


of them; but though the centre compartment has only a single 
window, it forms a more important one than the rest, being consi- 
derably wider, inasmuch as it consists of three lights instead of 
two, and consequently the arch which forms the head of the 
window, rises higher, and the smaller arches which spring from 
the mullion-pillars, intersect each other, thereby forming the 
heads of the lights into pointed arches. The parapet is a plain 
projecting table corbelled upon blocks, and finished above by 
mouldings and copings, which decoration is continued in the 
sloping sides of the gable. The disposition of the interior is very 
singular, the pulpit occupying the.centre of the side opposite the 
entrances, and directly facing the larger window in the centre 
compartment of the front. ‘The width of that compartment is 
occupied within by pews upon the floor, facing the pulpit, but the 
remaining spaces right and left are filled with seats gradually 
rising one behind the other, like those in a lecture-room or amphi- 
theatre. By the seats being thus elevated nothing, of course, is 
gained as to space, while architectural effect must suffer by it, yet 
possibly there may be some advantage attending such an arrange- 
ment, as that part of the congregation which is at the greatest 
distance from the preacher may be able to hear more distinctly 
than they would do if the seats were all on the level of the floor. 
The building is capable of containing about 1,400 persons, and the 
cost has been about 4,000/. 

Chapel, East India Road, Poplar—This place of worship, 
which is now in the course of building, is erected at the expense 
of Mr. George Green, Blackwall Yard, for the purpose both of 
affording accommodation to the numerous persons in his employ 
as shipwrights, &c., and of inducing the seamen, with whom that 
neighbourhood abounds, to attend public worship. ‘The building 
is being executed from the designs and under the direction of 
Mr. W. Hosking, Professor at King’s College, London. and will 
contain from 1,000 to 1,100 persons. The facade consists of a 
tetrastyle monoprostyle, whose columns are in the Greek Co- 
rinthian style, and 24°6/ feet high. This front is surmounted by 
a bell turret, the summit of which is eighty feet above the ground. 
The other elevations are much plainer. The dimensions of the 
building are, externally, 80 x 55 feet, exclusive of the portico; 
internally, and clear of the organ-loft,.65 x 51; height from 
floor to ceiling at the sides 28°9 feet, ditto in centre, which is 
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raised to admit of clerestory or attic windows, over the galleries, 
35 feet. The organ case is designed in the Greek style, and so 
as to combine with and form a part of the architectural arrange- 
ments of the interior, a point which is generally quite disregarded, 
notwithstanding that it is one of material importance in the 
aggregate effect, The organ itself, which will be a very powerful 
instrument, is now building by Walker, and will cost 400/. 
Within a few yards of this chapel, its benevolent founder has 
already built an extensive barrack or lodging-house for seamen, 
which he calls ‘* The Sailors’ Home,” in order to afford-such_ per- 
sons a decent and safe place of abode while on shore, where they 
are not exposed to the extortions and impositions practised upon 
them by crimps and others who make them their prey. 

St. Saviour’s Southwark.—The nave of this edifice has been 
rebuilt, but quite in a plain mode of Early Pointed, and though 
in better taste than what we usually meet with in modern imita- 
tions of that style, this new part appears to great disadvantage, 
contrasting so forcibly as it does with the beautiful south 
transept. 

York Minster.—It is with sincere regret that we here mention 
this beautiful cathedral, the occasion of our doing so being the 
calamitous fire which broke out on the 20th of May last, and which 
entirely destroyed the roof of the nave, and a considerable portion 
of the south-west tower. Thus a second time within the course 
of a very few years (the fire by the incendiary Jonathan Martin 
happened in February 1829), has that most beautiful structure 
been partially consumed, and placed in imminent peril of utter 
destruction. This last misfortune is supposed to have originated 
in accident, the clock in the south-west tower having been pre- 
viously repaired, when a spark may possibly have fallen from a 
candle. Yet there can be no excuse for accidents which may be 
guarded against by proper precautions, and there ought invariably 
to be some responsible superintendent to watch over plumbers 
while at work, and also to be on the-spot during their intervals of 
absence, when they are employed on buildings of such extreme 
importance. 

Catholic Chapel at Bury, Lancashire.—The accompanying cut, 
which gives a perspective of the west front of the structure, 
including the two buildings attached to it, and which extend 
from the east to about midway of the plan, sufficiently explains the 
style and the character of the fagade, although it does not pretend 
to do justice to the details. ‘Without claiming for it the admira- 
tion of others, we content ourselves with expressing our own 
satisfaction at it, saying, that-had the generality of our modern 
Gothic churches been nearly as good, our buildings of that class 
would have ranked very much higher among the architectural 
productions of the present age than they now do. Though far 
more simple in composition than most of the buildings just alluded 
to, and though perhaps falling short of many of them in point of 
size, it is free from their poverty and insipidity, on the one hand, 
and from the insignificance attending a number of features upon 
a diminutive scale, onthe other. The consequence is, that instead 
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(Catholic Chapel at Bury, Lancashire.} 


of looking, as too frequently happens, petty and trifling in com- 
parison with what it affects to be, it gives much more than we 
are accustomed to meet with under similar circumstances. There 
is none of that disagreeable, unfledged appearance about it, which 
prevails so strongly in not a few modern buildings of the kind. Of 
extraneous ornament there is little, but what decoration there is 
is good, is carefully finished up, and is made to ¢e//. It possesses 
that species of simplicity which arises from breadth and repose, 
and also that degree of picturesqueness which is produced by bold 
and well-defined breaks, and by the buttresses at the angles both 
of the body of the church and that part which projects from it. 
In this last, the small octagonal tower resting upon the gable is a 
prominent and elegant feature in the design, although we are not 
sure that™it will not be objected to by some as being so intro- 
duced without sufficient precedent. The north and south eleva- 
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tions, from their west angle to the buildings attached to the other 
end of the body of the chapel, consist of three bays, with as many 
windows of lofty proportions, nearly similar in design to those of 
the tower, but more spacious, and divided vertically by only a 
single transom. The east elevation is, though plainer and dif- 
ferent in design, similar in character to the other front, the centre 
division which forms the altar recess being brought out consi- 
derably further than the rest, but with this difference, that the 
angles so formed in the plan are filled up below by sacristies, which 
circumstance contributes not a little to break the masses agree- 
ably, and give variety to the perspective appearance. The only 
features are the buttresses and the window between them; but 
this latter is so spacious, and so excellent in design, and so rich 
in its tracery, as to produce a very striking degree of architectural 
character; while so far from seeming inconsistent with the rest, 
it is rather relieved and shown de greater advantage by the 
soberness that prevails elsewheréy Including the altar recess, 
and that for the organ over the porch at the west end, the ex- 
treme length of the interior is about ninety feet, and the width 
forty. The altar recess itself is very spacious, but is divided off 
below by an exceedingly rich screen of open-work tracery behind 
the altar, so as to afford a passage of communication between the 
two sacristies; nor is anything whatever lost by that space being 
taken from the recess, so very much more being gained with 
regard to effect, because the east window is now thrown into per- 
spective, as it were, and displays itself most picturesquely, as 
seen in a further plane behind the screen. The ceiling of this 
recess is groined and ribbed in plaster, but the roof of the other 
part of the church is of timber, with richly moulded and deco- 
rated beams. It is in contemplation to enlarge the chapel in the 
course of time, by adding transepts to it, in lieu of the lateral 
buildings now attached to it at the east end, of which that on the 
south side forms the residence of the priest, and that on the 
north contains an upper and lower school-room, with enclosed 
courts or yards. This chapel, which is situated on the Man- 
chester road, is entirely built of a beautiful light freestone, and 
is a most excellent specimen of masonry. ‘It is therefore a work 
of superior character, both as to its execution and its design, 
and one that will place its architect, Mr. J. Harper, of York, in 
a high rank of his profession. | 


CEMETERIES. 


The West of London Cemetery at Earl's Court was briefly 
mentioned by us last year, and is now so far advanced that the 
round was consecrated by the Bishop of London in June 1840. 
ts area is considerable, being estimated in the Act as forty acres, 
more or less, and according to Mr. Baud’s first design the whole 
of it was to be laid out architecturally ; yet whether that idea will 
now be strictly adhered to seems questionable, little more being 
done at present than the entrance and the wall forming, the en- 
closure in front towards the road, which consists of an open screen 
of segmental brick arches filled in with iron pallisading. If in- 
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tended as decoration, arches of that form have no particular 
elegance to recommend them; yet that they are so intended must 
be presumed, because they might very well have been dispensed 
with altogether, as piers alone would have been sufficient, and 
the saving effected by omitting the arches might have been ap- 
plied to rendering the piers more architectural and ornamental. 
In the structure comprising the large entrance gateway and 
lodges, the design is without any decided character; but naming 
it according to its columns and entablature, we may describe it 
as Italian Doric. 

Abney Park Cemetery.—We are very much better - satisfied 
with the more confined and less ostentatious entrante to the 
grounds of this cemetery, for if there be little that amounts to 
architectural composition and display, the whole being of moderate 
extent, and cofsisting ‘of only two low pavilions, connected’ by 
bronzed railings, and four piers,—there is something bold and 
effective in the general appearance, together with that true sim- 
plicity which results from a few carefully studied and well finished 
features. The four piers are lofty and well-proportioned masses, 
constructed of Portland stone upon granite plinths, and are sur- 
mounted by handsome coved cappings in the Egyptian style, and 
each cap is carved out of a single block, originally five feet square, 
and the hollow or cove is filled with carved mouldings. The pavilions 
or lodges are in the same style, and extend the whole frontage to 
118 feet, forty of which are occupied by the piers and gates in the 
centre. The effect of this entrance is greatly enhanced by the 
park-like aspect of the grounds, and by the fine old trees which 
adorn them. Nearly in a line with the entrance, and in the centre 
of the grounds, is the chapel, which, however, is not yet com- 
pleted. The style is the Early Pointed with lancet windows, and 
there will be a tower and spire; but instead ef the architect’s 
ideas being carried out, his design has been so greatly curtailed, 
maimed, and impoverished, under the plea of economy, as to be 
greatly inferior to the original inteation. This cemetery con- 
tains about thirty acres. The architect employed is Mr. W. Hosk- 
ing, whose name appears in a preceding page. - 

South London Cemetery, Nunhead.—The site of this cemetery, 
which lies between Peckham Rye and New Cross, comprises fifty 
acres of dry, weil-drained land, in one of the most beautiful spots 


within the vicinity of the metropolis, commanding a view of | 


Greenwich with the Thames and its shipping. The grounds have 
been tastefully laid out by Messrs. Buchanan and Co., and the 
architectural arrangements have been superintended by Mr. J. B. 
Bunnings; and these latter consist of handsome lodges, a resi- 
dence for the superintendent, episcopal and dissenters’ chapel, 
and extensive catacombs. The cemetery was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Winchester, July 29th, 1840. 

Winchester.—A public cemetery is now in progress here, con- 
taining two small sepulchral chapels in the perpendicular or 
latest Gothic style, executed in brick and Caen stone. 
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BUILDINGS CONNEGTED WITH EpvucatTion, Art, &c. 


St. George’s, Camberwell, National Schools.—These schools 
were first instituted in 1824, for 250 children, but in consequence 
of the increased and greatly increasing population of the neigh- 
bourhood, it was found desirable to provide accommodation for 
200 more children, and also to erect residences for a master and 
mistress. The directors have ecard so applied a sum of 
money bequeathed in 1835 by the Jate Mr. Joseph Wood (one of 
the original directors), and the first stone of the new schools, &c. 
was laid October 28th, 1839, by H. Kemble, Esq., M.P. Fhe build- 
ing, which was completed last June, from the designs of Mr. 

. G. Colman, architect, is of red brick and stone. The style 
adopted is the later Tudor, and although the features are rather 
plain, and homeliness is the prevailing character, the detail is 
bold and good, and the kind of homeliness we hére observe, is 
free from that mixture of ostentation and nigyardliness 
jumbled oe which is so contrary to good taste. The 
building is low, as jt consists only of a ground-floor, except in 


the gables, which last are rather numerous, there being three in. 
the centre, and two in each of the projecting wings, viz., a larger 
one forming the end, and a smaller one on the side towards the 
central division. These gables, together with the chimney-shafts 
and also the bay windows at the ends of the wings, produce an 
agreeable degree of picturesque variety. 


[Camberwell National Schools.) 

Lady Owen’s School.—Both this building and the opposite one 
for almshouses belong to the Brewers’ Company, and are situated 
exactly facing each other, in Owen’s Row, Goswell Street. That 
for the school has been just completed from the designs of Mr. G. 
Tattersall, but that for the almshouses, which, we presume, is by 
the same architect, is not yet quite finished. Both are in the 
Elizabethan style, and of red brick with stone dressings ; but the 
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last has a more extensive frontage, and the ends form projecting 
wings, enclosing.a palisaded court. There are numerous chim- 
neys and gables, and the larger one in the centre has a canopied 
niche, containing a statue of Lady Owen. 


[Lady Owen’s School ] 4 


Gray's Inn.— A new building for the library is now in progress. 

It is a stone structure in the Tudor style, by Messrs. Wigg and 

Pownall, and-adjoins to the Hall, from which it extends eastward. 

Though plain in design, it appears, as far as can be judged of it at 

present, tobe of good architectural character, and will form a pro- 

minent object in that court when the mass of old buildings shall 
have been-entirely cleared away. 


of THEATRES, 

Adelyhi Theatre.—The celerity with which this new facade has 
been executed, is almost unprecedented, for*the exterior was 
reared and almost completed within little’ more than a fort- 
night. The architectural transformation thus prodiiced’ is as 
great as it has been sudden; for:whereas the former front had 
nothing whatever to distinguish it, except that it was:zot a shop, 
the present one is remarkably.striking,—so much so, that no one 
can fail to take notice of it. Though very inconsiderable in ex- 
tent, being only a narrow upright slip of building, and although 
not without defects as a design, it possesses great character—a sig- 
nificancy of physiognomy that can hardly be misunderstood. 
The degree of showiness observable in it, and which might else be 
objected to as exuberant, here becomes rather a merit than a fault. 

e have therefore thought fit to select it as the subject for one of 
our wood-cuts; on which account there is no necessity for our 
entering into the description of what is more completely described 
to the eye by that view. 
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(Entrance to Adelphi Theatre.) bei 


Having paid it such a compliment, and having expressed our 
commendation as regards general appearance and character, we 
may be allowed to animadvert upon its faults, among which is one per 


{a 


So serious and so obvious that it operates as a very considerable zi 
drawback upon the whole, greatly diminishing the satisfaction we wit 


should else experience. Hardly need we say that this is the ex- Th 
cessive width of the arched opening below, which is such as to | 
cause that part of the building to look a mere gap, even to the th 

appearance of insecurity, and all the upper part to appear heavy 4 
in comparison. Indeed, the arch itself appears to be supported 
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more by the adjoining houses than by the narrow piers on which 
it rests. .What renders this defect all the more offensive is, that 
it is attended by a very gross violation of architectural principle, 
the two pilasters above being considerably wider than the piers 
below, and of course the space between them in the same degree 
narrower than the arch beneath it, whereas the difference in this 
respect ought to have been just reversed, or at all events, the 
piers to the arch ought to have been as wide as the pilasters 
above them, had which been done, those vertical lines would 
have been preserved throughout; and so far there would have 
been some tolerable connexion and adjustment of the upper and 
lower division of the building to each other. 

The Princess’s Theatre.—After being shut up for some time, this 
building, originally erected as the Queen’s Bazaar,-was re-opened 
September 30th for Promenade Concerts, its interior having been 
reconstructed and fitted up under the direction of Mr.T. M. Nelson, 
architect, and decorated throughout by Messrs. Crace. As regards 
the exterior no alteration has been made, so that there is nothing 
to indicate the entire change which has taken place within, except . 
the name inscribed over the entrance. It has, however, been re- 
novated and some gilding has been bestowed on the two caryatides 
over the narrow portal in Oxford Street, where the south side of 
the building extends behind the shops and houses, and occupies 
the whole depth of the site between them and Castle Street. The 
theatre itself runs transversely between the two streets, the stage 
being at the east and the spectatory or audience portion of the 
house at the west end of the plan, and the public entrance to the 
pit and boxes on the south, that to the private boxes on the north 
side. This last has a spacious vestibule from Castle Street, show- 
ing to the right and left a staircase with metal scroll-work balus- 
trade of rich design. These staircases lead to the concert room, 
an apartment of noble dimensions, being eighty-four feet by forty- 
five, and thirty-three high. The walls are entirely painted in the 
Pompeiian style, the general ground being a pale green, on which 
are large compartments enclosing lesser panels, surrounded by 
ornamental borders of light foliage and scrolls, and containing 
allegorical figures in their natural colours: there is also a series 
of medallion portraits of celebrated composers. There are four 
marble chimney-pieces, viz., two on each of the longer sides of the 
room. Although decorated chiefly with a view to candle-light. 
effect, this apartment makes a handsome appearance in day time, 
being then perfectly well lighted through the ceiling by means of 
compartments divided into panels, each of which consists of a 
piece of diapered plate glass, half an inch thick ; the other com- 
partments of the ceiling have paintings. At the north end of the 
room is a gallery; at the opposite one a spacious arched and seg- 
mental recess, painted so as to have the appearance of being hung 
with crimson drapery in folds, bordered and fringed with gold. 
The door within this alcove communicates with the corridor of the 
dress circle of boxes, in the centre of which, or at the south end of 
the ‘house, is another spacious apartment for a — refresh-* 
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ment room, measuring alsout sixty feet by forty-six, and twenty- 
five high. Like the preceding, this room has glazed compartments 
in the ceiling, with this difference, that here there are only three, 
while in the other there are five. In the evening it is lighted by 
two handsome chandeliers. The style of decoration is similar to 
that of the concert room, but treated with greater simplicity, the 
ornamental designs being confined chiefly to the narrow pilaster- 
like arabesque panels between the larger compartments: on which 
account, and owing to there being no gallery in it, this room, 
though less striking at first view, is more agreeable in effect, and 
possesses more repose and greater uniformity of character. There is 
also a small refreshment room, twenty-five feet by eighteen, on 
the side towards Castle Street, which is intended to be made use 
of as an ante-room to the state box on the occasion of a royal visit. 
The house or theatre itself may be about the size of St. James’s 
Theatre, but of loftier proportions, while the general effect is much 
richer, and in some respects more chaste also; there is less of the 
dazzling glare of dead white and gold opposed to the deep crimson 
within the boxes. There are three tiers of boxes, consisting of 
twenty-two each, besides a range of others in dunettes or open 
arches in the cove just below the ceiling, the parapet to these 
uppermost boxes forming the general entablature to the salle, the 
frieze of which is divided into narrow horizontal panels, rich in 
pattern but not obtrusive in colour; and the cornice is relieved by 
gilding on some of its mouldings. The fronts of the boxes in the 
other tiers are decorated somewhat differently from each other, but 
not so as to produce inconsistency. All the boxes, except a few in 
the centre of the second or dress circle, are enclosed at the sides and 
lined with flowered chintz, but have crimson damask draperies sus- 
pended in front and hanging down before the partitions separating 
the boxes; therefore, although there are no columns, the partitions 
thus indicated convey the idea of support, and at the same time 
the general effect is much more lively than when there is an 
entire surface of crimson within the boxes. The coup d'e@il of the 
house, as seen from the stage -part and pit, is exceedingly pleasing, 
and the design is, architecturally, much more consistent than in 
the generality of such structures, where the galleries form huge 
unsightly gaps, and prevent the decorations from being carried 
along the whole of the upper part, or the ceiling being properly 
defined, as is especially the case here, for the arches of the /unettes 
produce the appearance of solidity and regularity, and the intervals 
or spandrels between them in the cove are filled up by termini or 
half-caryatic figures (in relief and gilded) ; and besides the eight 
so introduced, there are four others on the ceiling itself, dividing 
the circular portion of it into four compartments or quarters, filled 
up by other decorations, including four circular panels, in which 
are represented boys or infant genii. 


Raitway TERMINI. 


The terminus of the Southampton Railway at Southampton, 
near the projected new docks, is like that at the London ex- 
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tremity of the railway at Vauxhall, not a propyleum facade, 
consisting of portal formed either by an archway or by columns. 
Yet although it does not possess the marked and definite cha- 
racter to be obtained by such arrangement, the design itself is 
a very pleasing piece of astylar Italian composition, of which 
the character is finished simplicity. Like that at Nine Elms, 
Vauxhall, or the London extremity of the railway, it has a 
loggia of five open arches, but they are those of the rusticated 
basement; over which are five windows with pediments, and 
resting upon a continued balustrade whose pedestals correspond 
with the piers of the arches below. Besides these windows there 
is only a series of small oblong ones, between a string-moulding 
and the cornicione. The angles are finished by rustic quoins, 
not indented, but of uniform width. The proportions are remark- 
ably pleasing. The architect is Mr. Tite. 

- London and Blackwall Railway Terminus.—This railway com- 
mences at the Minories, where there is a temporary station erected 
for the present, and extends to the Brunswick Wharf at Blackwall, 
a distance of three miles and a half, thus saving four miles by the 
river, besides the difficulties of navigating the Pool. The line of 
railway is carried nearly throughout on an arched viaduct of 
brickwork; and the carriages are drawn, not by locomotive 
engines, but by stationary ones, viz., two at each end of the line, 
which, by means of ropes, drag the up and down trains alter- 
nately. The terminus at the Brunswick Wharf, nearly con- 
tiguous to the Brunswick Tavern, a locality of high repute among 
the city Apicii and connoisseurs in gastronomy, is by the same 
architect as the one just described; to which, indeed, in the 
general arrangement, its elevation bears much resemblance. 
Similarly to that it consists of a rusticated basement, and an 
upper floor with five windows, and is crowned by a bold block 
cornice, of Roman Doric character. But if, both in those respects, 
and in their general mass, the two facades nearly agree, there 
are also considerable points of difference between them, for in the 
Blackwall building, the basement has square-headed compart- 
ments instead of arches, which spaces are entirely filled in with win- 
dows resembling Venetian ones, the spandrels within the head of 
the compartments being glazed like the rest. The upper windows 
have triangular and segmental pediments, alternately, and also 
rustic blocks on their jamb mouldings; besides which they rest 
here immediately upon the plinth over the cornice mouldings of 
the basement. In addition to this principal centre structure 
(which is executed chiefly in Portland stone, and whose measure- 
ments are 105 feet in length, by 45 in height), are wings, on 
each side of it, and each consisting of nine arches, making the 
entire frontage to the river about 400 feet. But instead of either 
projecting or being in a line with the main building the lateral 
ones recede considerably from it, on which account their being of 
inferior material becomes of comparatively little consequence. 
The centre building contains on the ground floor a spacious pay- 
office, besides convenient waiting-rooms, and others for the 
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police ; while the whole of the upper floor, with the exception of 
two waiting-rooms, is appropriated to a warehouse for the exami- 
nation of steam-boat goods. The wings contain the arrival and 
departure sheds, comprising three lines of rails, and covered by a 
light iron roof; and also communicate through the arches with 


the adjoining wharf. It is intended to continue this railway from 
the Minories tc Fenchureh Street, and to erect a handsome 
minus at that point. 


Wh Hit 


Railway Terminus Liackwall.] 


Derby Railway Station.—Though not at all remarkable for any 
architectural character, this is the most spacious and extensive 
structure of the kind yet erected, the entire length being upwards 
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of 1,000 feet. The chief building, which is 230 long, and three 
stories in height, contains a handsome hall, offices, waiting and 
refreshment-rooms, jand other conveniences. There is also an 
engine-house, which is a polygon of sixteen sides, and 134 feet in 
diameter, with a conical roof and lantern. The architect is Mr. 
Thompson. 


MiscELLANEOvs BUILDINGS. 


Reform Club House-—Though some hoarding still remains 
below, the whole of the exterior has otherwise been exposed to 
view for several months, and there seems to be but one opinion 
entertained regarding it, namely, that it is superior to any piece 
of architecture of the kind in the metropolis, possessing unusual 
dignity and richness, and also unusual simplicity, notwithstand- 
ing that it is elaborately finished up. Nor will the favour it has 
already obtained be at all diminished when the beautiful terrace- 
like area-screen and balustrades shall be also exposed to view. 
One striking quality in this edifice is its air of loftiness, in which 
it excels many that may be quite as high or even higher ; which 
is owing to the latter being divided vertically into distinct hori- 
zontal stages, and sometimes a deep upper story, not a mere 
attic, placed over the principal entablature, and surmounted in 
turn by a balustrade, as a finish to the whole, so that the chief 
cornice comes low down in the building, and what little effect it 
does produce is.out of place; whereas in Mr. Barry's building, 
which, it may be observed, exhibits the graces not. of the Pal- 
ladian, but of the ante-Palladian style of Italy, the cornictone 
crowns the entire edifice. Even the roof and chimneys, too, are 
treated as parts of the design, instead of being left as so many 
eye-sores, not intended to be seen, yet not concealed from view. 
In the interior very much yet remains to be done, the walls being 
as yet quite in an unfinished state, and the pavement of the great 
wall not yet laid. What we have seen of it enables us, however, 
to correct a mistake into which we had fallen, in our last volume, 
and also to notice a circumstance not there mentioned. We had 
imagined that the two smaller divisions both in the coffee-room 
and drawing-room above it, would be separated from the other 
compartments into which those rooms are divided, by screens of 
column next the extreme one to the corresponding column of the 
adjoining side. The attic and ceiling follow the plan of the en- 
tablature ; and the second of them consists chiefly of a very deep 
cove, through which the light is admitted by means of glazed 
compartments. The centre, however, or what would be the flat 
portion of the ceiling, is neither glazed nor covered in at all, but 
forms an opening of thirty feet by ten (surmounted by a cornice 
and balustrade), consequently the shelter from rain is not alto- 
gether so complete as it might be. This mode has doubtless been 
adopted, rather for the sake of ventilation than either to admit as 
much light as possible, or to save expense. Yet sufficient ventila- 
tion would, we conceive, be afforded by the unglazed openings in 
the attic beneath the cove, and the windows in the cove itself, as 
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these latter are made to open by sliding; or, if not, it would have 
been unobstructed had the part of the ceiling now left open been 
covered by a ceiled lantern, whose sides were left unglazed—an 
addition which may still be made at any time. However, the whole 
has been very greatly improved by Mr. Morris, both as regards 
comfort and appearance, and one alteration for the better is, that 
the side towards Mark Lane is now enclosed. The decorations of 
the cove, &c. were executed by Bielefeld. 

Corn Exchange, Mark Lane.—The old or south area used to 
be an open court, with no other shelter than within the colonnades 


surrounding three of its sides, and the space beneath Jack's 
This was found to be inconvenient: 


Coffee-house on the fourth. 


inrainy weather, that it was attempted to be obviated by blinds. 
That mode, however, was found to be only a partial remedy in 
itself, and to occasion inconvenience of another kind. Mr. Morris 
the architect has, therefore, been employed to correct the defect 
complained of, which he has accomplished in such manner that 
the whole of that area appears to have been entirely re-modelled, 
although the actual alterations extend to no more than continuing 
the colonnades quite around, and covering in, partially at least, 
the central space. The order is an Italian Doric, the columns of 
which are so disposed as to form a parallelogram on the plan, 
having five intercolumns on each side and three at each end; but 
in the upper part this shape is converted into an oblong octagon, 
the angles being cut off by the entablature being carried from the 
columns, instead of which we now find, that there are only 
attached columns at the angles of the projecting piers which 
form the breaks on the sides of the rooms. But if so far dis- 
appointed, we were agreeably surprised at discovering that from 
each of the rooms alluded to, a view will be obtained of the hall 
and its colonnades, through a large arch filled with plate glass, 
over the chimney-piece in the centre compartment; therefore, 
instead of being a mere room of transit and communication, that 
saloon will contribute greatly to the effect of the other two prin- 
cipal apartments, while the view into them j/rom the hall and 
upper colonnade will be equally picturesque and striking. 

The Wesleyan Centenary Hall.—The City of London Tavern 
has been transformed’outwardly, as shown in the annexed view, but 
its new exterior hardly denotes the very great change which has 
taken place as regards the present and the late destination of the 
building. It has no particular to mark it; neither is there any 
aim at novelty in the design. The style of the basement is poor 
and tame, and the columns rather take from than add to the im- 
portance of the front, causing it to appear narrower than it else 
would, and crowding it up toomuch. According to the criginal 
design, exhibited at the Royal Academy, there was to have - been 
an atticand a superstructure copied from the Choragic Monument 


of Lysicrates. But that extraneous feature has been abandoned, © 


and a pediment substituted for the attic. The architect is Mr. 
W. T. Pocock. 
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[Wesleyan Centenary Hall.] 


Metropolitan Shops.—In the course of the present year (1840), 
two very conspicuous designs of this class have been executed, the 
one at the corner of the Quadrant in Regent Street, opposite the 
County Fire Office, the other in Oxford Street, at the corner of 
Berners Street, so that each has two fronts. Yet, although they 
resemble each other not only in that circumstanee, but in being 
both in the Renaissance or Elizabethan style, and in being con- 
siderably loftier than the other shop fronts, that at the Quadrant 
is, though the first erected, we think, superior to the other. Indeed, 
as an architectural composition, it possesses considerable merit, 
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presenting the appearamrce of sufficient solidity and strength, and 
not looking as if likely to be crushed by the upper part of the 
house ; for though spacious, the windows are of lofty upright 
proportions, and arched, besides which, there is some substance 
in the piers to which the columns supporting those arches are 


{Shop in Regent-street .] 


attached ; and where the angle of the building is curved off, that 
space presents a broad solid pier, not, however, one that produces 
a blank in the composition, it being sufficiently enriched with 
panelling. The architectural character thus produced is excellent, 
nor is anything lost by the reduction thus made in the surface 
of window for the display of goods, as the whole is so unusually 
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striking in itself that the shop cannot fail to attract observation. 
The style itself is most happily treated, and we may say purified, 
for while its richness and fancy are preserved its uncouthness 
and other faults are avoided. 

The shop in Oxford Street is not so good, for though there is 
profusion, and its execution is good, there is neither solidity nor 
consistency, and the whole looks as if composed of details and 
fragments merely put together without meaning. This is particu- 
larly the case as regards the ornamental supports substituted for 
columns, and which consist of a number of parts piled one upon 
another, viz. :—a low pedestal, a deep console, a second pedestal, a 
terminal or semi-caryatic figure, a block, a reversed console, 
and another block immediately beneath the architrave; which 
numerous subdivisions produce not only a confused effect, but 
the reverse of the appearance of stability, the second pedestals 
projecting out further than those below; and these numerous 
interruptions of the vertical line are the more offensive because 
their horizontal mouldings are not continued elsewhere. Another 
great defect is, that the windows are merely wide square-headed 
openings filled in with plate glass, without mullions or transoms 
of any kind, consequently quite destitute of what gives character 
to such features in the style here professed to be followed. 

Windsor Castle Siables.—This extensive building was designed 
by the late Sir Jeffry Wyatville, who laid the first stone of the 
Riding House in the autumn of 1839; but owing to the time re- 
quired for levelling the ground and forming the foundations, the 
structure can hardly be said to have been begun till the following 
spring, since which it has been carried on entirely under the 
superintendence of Mr. H. Ashton, who was Sir J.’s constant 
assistant in the works at Windsor Castle since their commence- 
ment in 1824. Although considerable progress has been made in 
the building, another twelvemonth will probably elapse before the 
whole is completed, when we hope we shall be able to give an 
accurate description of it. In the mean while the following par- 
ticulars must suflice.—The site, which is in the immediate vicinity 
of the Castle, on its south side, lies to the west of King George 
IV.’s Gateway and the road leading to the Long Walk, or between 
that road and the town, behind the mound and plantations which 
there terminate the park. The plan extends above 600 feet from 
north to south and about 200 from east to west; and as the site is 
upon a considerable declivity, the stables are arranged in four 
courts on different levels, the upper or northern one being 
thirty feet above the lowest or southern one. In the other direction 
the fall of the ground is still greater—not less than forty-five feet. 
Owing to these circumstances, the proximity of the stables to the 
Castle (a convenience in itself) will not be objectionable, as no 
other portion of them will be visible from it than the north entrance 
and end of the riding-house; while towards the park, on which 
side the stables present only a blank wall, they will be screened 
from view by the mound and plantations. Those parts of the 
buildings which will be visible will be faced with Heath-stone, 
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similarly to the Castle, but those towards the courts are of brick 
and stone, in a style corresponding with that of the Castle itself, 
though of a more subdued character. 
The Dorset County Hospital_—The north or dexter wing of 
the principal elevation (which faces the west) is now erected, 
and is capable of accommodating fifty patients. The material 
used is Ridgeway stone, with quoins and dressings of Portland 
and Sutton stone. As soon as the funds are sufficiently ad- 
vanced the rest of the building will be proceeded with, and when 
completed the structure will be an exceedingly handsome spe- 
cimen of the latest Tudor style, as we find it in the best manorial 
residences of that period, and will reflect no small credit upon 
its architect, Mr. B. Ferrey. Soberness of character is here com- 
bined with a certain dignity of aspect. The design is nearly 
regular, forming a centre, in which are three slightly projecting 
bays or compartments terminating in as many gabies carried up 
a story higher than the rest; and two advanced wings. These 
last are similar to each other in their general form and dimen- 
sions; but the south one, which is to be the, chapel, will be of 
different design, having a single large arched window in front or 
at the west end, and buttresses with other windows between them, 
on its sides. . 
Hendon Union Workhouse.—Buildings of this nature are of 
all others the most ungrateful subjects, because while the rigid 
economy they demand excludes not decoration only but design 
itself, their very size, in a manner, exaggerates their deficiencies. 
Nevertheless the architect of this one at Red-hill, on the entrance 
to Edgeware, Mr. H. E. Kendall, jun., has contrived to give it 
some degree of architectural interest, by keeping the greater mass 
of the building quite in the rear, and bringing forward a small 
portion of it, so as to form a front forty feet wide, between two 
lodges, a little in advance of it. This advanced building, which 
contains the board-room, dining-hall, &c., is connected with the 
workhouse itself (which extends 150 feet in a transverse direc- 
tion to the other), by a narrower neck of building; in conse- 
quence of which arrangement of the plan, the larger but plainer 
structure is not only removed to a distance, but in some degree 
detached from that which, although secondary in regard to size, 
has been judiciously made principal as to architectural conse- 
quence. This front is divided into three compartments sur- 
mounted by as many Elizabethan gables, the centre: one being 
distinguished from the others both by difference of form, and by 
being somewhat larger and loftier. The lodges, too, have similar 
gables. Although the gables and the turret over the centre of 
the front are the most marked teatures, vet the windows, &c., 
partake, in a lesser degree, of the same style. The material of 
this portion as well as of the rest of the building is red brick with 
compo quoins and other dressings. The board-room (30 x 16 
feet X 10 hngh), is fitted up in a very supericr manner in the 
Elizabethan style, the walls being wainscotted and panelled to 
the height of about six feet, the ceiling divided by carved beams 
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into compartments with pendants, and the chimney-piece and 
doors being much enriched. This apartment is lighted by three 
windows, a larger one at the end facing the fireplace, and another 
at each of its sides. The pattern of their glazing is tasteful, and 
the divisions above the transoms contain shields and ornamental 
devices in painted glass. The entire cost of the building was 
4,3332. 
Arboretum, Derby.—Were it only as an instance of public spirit 
and liberality on the part of an individual who has provided a 
place of recreation for all classes of his townsmen, this Arboretum 
would claim notice from us: nor does it claim the less because 
that munificence has a different object from that of other public 
benefactors. Of its charitable institutions England is justly 
proud, yet while so far a laudable anxiety has been shown, 
succour and relieve distress and indigence, scarcely any provisio 
has hitherto been made fer the healthy relaxation and recreation 
of the industrious classes in large towns, notwithstanding the 
obvious benefit or injury that must ensue to the morals of such a 
population, accordingly as they are allowed to partake of or 
debarred from all enjoyment of that kind. We will not say that 
hitherto too much attention has been paid to the physical neces- 
sities of the poorer and labouring classes, but unquestionably too 
little has been bestowed upon their mental ones, as if they were 
unworthy of being indulged with any kind of amusement exeept 
the brief and riotous one of a holiday or fair; which being the 
case, it is not matter for surprise, however much it may be for 
regret, that the bulk of the population in manufacturing and 
other large towns, should have no relish for simple quiet recrea- 
tions, or derive any gratification either from natural beauties or 
from those of art. Through the beneficent liberality of Mr. 
Joseph Strutt, Derby has been enabled to set an example to other 
towns in the kingdom; that gentleman having bestowed. these 
pleasure-grounds on the corporation, upon the condition that they 
shall “ be open to all classes of the public without payment (and 
subject only to such restrictions and regulations as may be found 
necessary for the observance of order and decorum), on every 
Sunday, and also on one other day in every week, from sunrise to 
sunset ; except that the Arboretum shall never be open earlier 
than six o'clock in the morning, or later than nine in the evening, 
and that it shall be closed between ten and one o'clock on Sun- 
days.” It is under the management of a committee, to consist of 
the mayor for the time being, and six other gentlemen, four of 
whom must be members of the town-council. Had Mr. Strutt 
_— merely the site, such donation would still have been a 

andsome one, but he has had the grounds (about eleven acres) 
expressly laid out and planted for the purpose under the direction 
of the eminent botanist and landscape gardener, Mr. Loudon, and 
has also erected lodges, seats, &c., which buildings were designed 
and executed by Mr. E. B. Lamb; and although of moderate size, 
are highly pleasing architectural objects and accessories. Views 
of them have been published in the ‘ Gardeners’ Magazine,” and 
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a separate work descriptive of the Arboretum, and similarly 
embellished, will probably have made its appearance by the time 
our volume is printed. The principal entrance lodge, which also 
serves as the gardener’s residence, is in the Tudor style, and though 
of course executed with regard to economy, is greatly superior in 
exterior design and character to many residences in that style, 
notwithstanding the much greater cost bestowed upon them. The 
other lodge is in the same style, but smaller, there being no upper 
windows except in the gable ends. The Arboretum was opened 
on the 16th of September, in the presence of the mayor, town- 
council, stewards, and all the principal inhabitants of Derby; 
and such festive inauguration seems to us infinitely more sensible 
and less dull than the idle ceremony of what is called laying the 
first stone of a building. 


Brivges, &c. 

Blackfriars Bridge—After being in progress for a considera- — 
ble time, the restorations of this structure are now completed, and 
it is now renovated throughout, the whole of the external work 
having been refaced. One very great improvement consists in 
the roadway at the crown of the bridge having been considerably 
lowered, so as to reduce the former great acclivity and descent, 
and thereby render it more convenient and secure for the traffic 
of carriages. As regards architectural appearance, however, a 
heavy solid parapet having been substituted for the open 
balustrades, the Ionic columns of the piers, look even more out 
of character than they did before, there being now little in the 
design that corresponds with them. 

Rocester Bridge, Staffordshire-—Owing to the great inconve- 
nience occasioned by the want of a bridge here,across the river Dove, 
where there was only a narrow and dangerous wooden one for foot 
passengers, an Act was passed in the session of 1837-8, and the 
foundation stone of the present structure was laid August 8th, 
1839; and wotwithstanding the difficulties attending the work, 
the whole was completed by the following May. The bed of the 
river being a moving gravel and quicksand, the foundations were 
first formed by strong piles (shod and hooped) driven about two 
feet apart from each other; which being done, a timber framing 
was laid upon the heads of the piles, and the interstices between 
them entirely filled up with concrete so as to form a solid mass 
with a level upper surface. The structure is of Alton stone, and 
though quite plain in its architecture, is m exceedingly good: 
taste, being both well proportioned, and distinguished by an air 
of great mass and solidity, in consequence of the abutments 
being carried out so very far; since, notwithstanding that there 
is only a single arch of sixty feet span, which is about the width 
of the bed of the river, the entire length of the parapet of the 
bridge, which forms a level line, is 140 feet. The arch is en- 
closed by two siightly projecting but broad piers (fourteen feet), 
after which, instead of being continued in a straight line the 
abutment walls make a gentle slope in the plan, so that at the » 
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ends of the bridge, the space between the parapets is about six 
feet wider than elsewhere, a circumstance which, inconsiderable 
as it may seem in itself, contributes very greatly to expression 
and effect. The architect and engineer employed was Mr. 
Fradgley of Uttoxeter. 


XX.—CHRONICLE OF OCCURRENCES, 
From November, 1839, to November, 1840. 


1839. Nov. 3. The Sultan issues a hatti-scherif, giving bis subjects assurances’ of 
respect for life and property, and promising a more equitable assessment of taxes, aud 
a better system of conscription. 

21. The King of Holland renews diplomatic relations with the Court of Spain. 

23. The Queen assembles the Privy Council and announces her intention of marry- 
ing Prince Albert of Saxe Cobourg Gotha, 

24. The trade between England and China stopped by order of Lin, the Imperial 
Commissioner. 

28: Treaty of Commerce and Navigation signed between Sardinia and Sweden. 

Dec. 3. Death of Frederick VI., King of Denmark, aged 71. 

— The Pope issues a bull authoritatively forbidding the traffic in human beings 
carried on by the subjects of Roman Catholic States. 

5. The fourpenny uniform postage came into operation, as a preliminary step to the 
penny rate, 

23. The French Chambers opened. In the speech from the throne, the King, after 
alluding to the uuion with Great Britain as advantageous to both countries, said that 
whatever the complications in the affairs of the East that result from diversity of 
interests, he hoped that the “ accord of the Great Powers will bring about an equitable 
and pacific arrangement.” 

31. The trial of the state prisoners engaged in the Newport disturbances com- 
menced at Monmouth, After a trial of seven days, John Frost and others were found 
guilty Bish treason, Their sentence was subsequent)y commuted into transporta- 

on tor life. 

1840. Jan. 2. The King of Holland renews diplomatic relations with the Portu- 
guese Court. 

— The message of the President of the United States received. The principal 
topics of this discourse were the boundary question, cautions to American subjects 
violating the neutrality of the states oa the Canadian frontier, favourable state of the 
finances, the banking system ; and it was aunounced that treaties of commerce had 
been concluded between Holland and Sardinia, and that commissioners had laid down 
the boundary line betwixt the States and Texas. 

— Edict of the Emperor of China prohibiting all commerce with the English. In- 
telligence received of the expulsion of the British inhabitants from Macao at the insti- 
gation of Commissioner Lin. 

10. The penny postage came into operation. 

11. A Chartist outbreak intended to have taken place at Sheffield in the night was 
discovered, and several of the principal persons concerned in the plot were arrested. 
The town was to have been simultaneously fired in several places. Slight disturb- 
ances occurred in several other places in the northern counties at the same time. 

23. Treaty of Commerce between Turkey aud Sweden. 

Feb. 10, The marriage of Her Majesty with Prince Albert was solemnized at St. 
James’s Chapel. ‘The day was celebrated in the metropolis and throughout the 
nat by a general holiday and illuminations; public dinners and other festivities 
took place. 

21. Resignation of Marshal Soult and the rest of the French Cabinet, in consequence 
- a defeat in the Chamber of Deputies on the allowance to the Duc de Nemours on 

$ mar 

23. Madrid declared in a state of siege, in consequence of the violence of political 
parties. 

26. Annual meeting of the proprietors of University College. It was stated that the 
number of pupils during the session was 1,005, and the ainount of fees paid 14,1620. 

March 1. A new French Ministry formed under the presidency of M. Thiers, who 
takes the department of Foreign Affairs. 

2. Treaty of Commerce between Turkey and Spain. . 

4. General Rosas re-elected, for five years, President of the Argentine Republic. 

13. In a note addressed to the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Fox, our Minister 
at Washington, protests against the authorities of the State of Maine, who had pro- 
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ceeded to occupy a portion of tht territory on the disputed boundary line. The Ame- 
rican Secretary of State, in reply, acknowledged that the authorities of Maine had 
exceeded their powers. 

15. The English Ambassador at Naples presents a note to the Court of the Two 
Sicilies, requiriug the dissolution of a French Company whieh has monopolized the 
sulphur trade. 


April 1. The Government of the Two Sicilies refuses to abolish the sulphur 


10. Admiral Stopford s to Naples with the intention of capturing Neapolitan 
and Sicilian vessels, to be retained as a security until the demands of the English 
Government respecting the sulphur trade be listened to. 

20. — mediation of the French Government between England and Naples 
accepted. 

27. Amnesty in France for political offenders, on occasion of the marriage of the Duc 
de Nemours with the Princess of Saxe Cobourg Gotha. 

29. Amnesty granted by the Emperor of Austria to political offenders. 

May 1. The failure of the Russian expedition against Khiva,a territory on the west 
of the Caspian Sea, confirmed. 

5. Lord William Russell, uncle of the Dake of Bedford, found dead in his bed at his 
house in town, with his throat cut. Courvoisier, his Swiss valet, was afterwards exe- 
cuted for the crime. _ 

6. The new stamps and enveloves for pre-paid letters came into use. 

20. A fire broke out in York Minster, which within an hour reduced the belfry to a 
mere shell, destroyed the roof of the nave, and caused other damage to the edifice. 

22. Convention between Austria and Sardinia for the purpose of assuring the 
benefits of copyright to authors publishing works in their respective states. 

28. Morella, the Spanish Carlist General, surrenders to the troops of Queen Isabella. 

June |. The first public meeting of the Society for the Extinction of the Slave- 
trade and the Civilization of Africa was held at Exeter Hall, Prince Albert ia the chair. 

7. Death of Frederic William III., King of Prussia, aged 70. 

— Insurrection of the mountaineers in Syria against the army and government of 
the Pacha of Egypt. They complained of the conscription, of forced labour, the taxes 
on property on the death of the owner, and the order for their disarmament. Ibrahim, 
son of the Pacha of Egypt, promises them the abolition of the conscription in the 
mountain districts, and summons them to return to his father’s allegiance. 

10. A young man named Oxford, who had filled the situation of pot-boy in a public- 
house, discharged two pistols at Her Majesty and Prince Albert as they were proceed- 
ing’ up Constitution-hill in an open phaeton. He stuod within a few yards of the 
carriage, but fortunately neither Her Majesty nor Prince Albert, both of whom dis- 
pores much preseuce of mind, were injured. ‘The Queen proceeded to the Duchess of 

ent’s, and on her return to the Palace, was accompanied by a large number of the 
company in the Parks, many of whom were on horseback, and guarded Her Majesty 
tothe gates of the Palace. Oxford was subsequently tried at the Old Bailey, and 
being insane, was sent for confinement to Bethlehem Hospital. 

12. A conference of Anti-slavery Delegates of England, the Continent, and America, 
commenced its sittings in London, under the presidency of Mr. Clarkson. | 

— The King of Greece, refuses to ratify a treaty of commerce which had been con- 
eluded with Turkey. 

July 1. Cabrera, the French Carlist General, finding it impossible to maintain the 
war, enters the French territory with a number of troops, and is arrested. 

18. The French Chambers prorogued. 

23. The majority of the Emperor of Brazil, Don Pedro II., decreed. > 

24. A morning paper of this day stated that atreaty had been entered into by 
England with Austria, Russia, Prussia, and Turkey, for the settlement of the Eastern 
question. The treaty was signed at London July 15. 

— Mr. Simpson, of the Hudson’s Bay er cong who had distinguished himself by 
his geographical discoveries, shot himself while in a state of insanity, on his return 
from the north-west coast of America. He had previously shot two of his companions. 

28. The Earl of Durham died at Cowes, Isle of Wight, aged 48. 

Aug. 6. Prince Louis Napoleon, a nephew of the Emperor, accompanied by forty or 
fifty other individuals, landed at Boulogne, at an early hour, for the purpose of exciting 
an insurrection and overturning the existing government. He marched to the 
barracks, and attempted to seduce the soldiers from their allegiance, but the national 
guards being called out, the Prince and his friends retreated, and were fired at in their 
attempt to reach the steam vessel which had brought them from England. Several 
were killed, and Prince Louis and the others were arrested. 

25. oo at Antwerp in honour of Rubens, to whom a colossal statue has been 
erected. 
— The British auxiliaries evacuate St. Sebastian and Passages. ; 

Sept. 1. A revolutionary movement at Madrid, and the popular party being joine 
by the troops of the line and the militia, the municipal authorities were triumphant. 
‘A provisional directory was formed. 
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' 7- Strikes amongst the working classes at Paris, accompanied by great political ex- 
citement. Attempts were made to form barricades, but were successfully opposed by 
the municipal guards, 

9. Espartero, the successful General of the Spanish army, addresses a letter to the 
Queen Regent, demanding the revocation of the municipal law (whieh deprived the 
people of the right of nominating the alcades of the towns and vested it in the Queen), 
the dismissal of the ministry, and the dissolution of the Cortes. 

10. The Estates of Prussia and of the Grand Duchy of Posen did homage to the new 
King. Jn reply to their addresses His Majesty solemnly avowed his determination 
to be “ a just judge, a faithful, careful, and merciful prince, a Christian king.’? The 
Prussian State Gazette, which contained an account of the proceedings, published an 
official document explaining the intentions of the King respecting a system of national 
representation, which the late King had promised but for which he had substituted 
the provincial estates; and this is the form of representation which his present 
Majesty will cherish and develope in the manner most advantageous to the nation. 

12. Intelligence received of the arrival at Macao of the expedition against China, 
consisting of three ships of the line, thirteen of twenty to forty-eight guns, one of ten 
guus, besides a steamer, a troop-ship, and nineteen transports. 

15. The ratification of the Convention of the 15th July between Turkey, Austria, 
Prussia, Kussia, and England, exchanged at the Foreign Office. 

16. The Marquis of Normanby elected High Steward of Hull. 

- The British Association for the Advancement of Science assembled at Glasgow. 

20 Orders given by the French Government for raising a bastioned wall round 
Paris, to be thirty feet high, terraced and faced with masonry, with glacis and contre- 
searpin earth. This wall] will enclose a space triple the area of Paris. 

21. The bank of Hammersley and Co. stopped payment, Mr. Hammersley, who 
was the only remaining partner, having died suddenly on the 19th. 

22. The Princess Augusta died this evening at Clarence House, after along and 

ainful illness. Her Royal Highness was the sixth child of George 1IL., and was born 

ovember 8th, 1768. 

— Birth of an heir to the Ottoman throne. ; 

26. Copies received in town of a Proclamation issued by Captain Hobson, Governor 
of New Zealand, declaring every part of the Islands of New Zealand British territory, 
and subject to the Queen's authority. 

27 At four o'clock in the morning a fire broke out in Plymouth Dockyard, by which 
the Talavera of 74 guns, and the Imogene, 23 guns, were entirely destroyed, and great 
damage was done to the dockyard stores. ‘The relics and figure-heads of the favourite 
ships of Boscawen, Rodney, Duncan, and other naval heroes, which were preserved in 
a sort of museum, were also burnt. The origin of the fire was spontaneous combustion 
of inflammable materials. 

Oct. 3. Intelligence reached town of the fall of Beyrout, and its evacuation by the 
Egyptian army. The next operations of the Allies were for the purpose of encouraging 
the resistance of the mountaineers and compelling the speedy retreat of the Egyptians. 

— The agitation of the Repeal Question, which had been very active for some time, 
was noticed by Lord Ebrington, the Lord Lieutenant, who, in a speech at a public 
dinuer, announced his intention of discouraging it by every constitutional means, 
and re he should withhold all Government favour and patronage from those who 
juined in it. 
a3 The Queen-Regent of Spain appoints a new Spanish miaistry nominated by Es- 
partero, thus putting an end to the revolutionary crisis of the lst September. The 
new ministers propose that four other individuals should act a Queen as co- 
regents, 


— Espartero made his public entry into Madrid in a cirriage dra y six horses. 

— The contest for the office of Lord Mayor terminated by the rejection of Mr. 
Alderman Harmer, proprietor of the ‘‘ Weekly Despatch,” who stood next in rotation. 
At the close of the poll the numbers were: Mr. Alderman Pirie, 2741; Mr. Alderman 
Johnson, 2713; Mr. Alderman Harmer, 2294. 

— A disturbance occurred at the Italian Operain Paris, occasioned by a portion of 
the audience requiring that the Marseillaise be sung. The demand for this popular 
air has been general in all the provincial theatres, and the authorities, who were at 
first opposed to its being sung, were obliged to succumb. 

6. The Chamber of Peers found Prince Louis Napoleon guilty of a conspiracy to 
overturn the Government, and he was sentenced to perpetual imprisunment in a 
French fortress. 

7. The abdication of the King of Holland took place with great ceremony at the 
Chateau of Loo. 

8. The Marquis Camden died, aged 81. 

9. A fire discovered in Sheerness Dockyard, on board the Camperdown, a ship of 
the line, which was speedily extinguished before much damage had been done. r 
J. Henty, the carpenter in superintendence, who discovered the fire, was taken into 
custody, and a Court Martial being held he was found guilty of having made a false 
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report to his superior officer, but on account of his very high character he was only 


Abdieation of the Queen-Regent of Spain. 
» 13. ‘The + London, Gazette” announces the blockade of all the sea-ports of Egypt 
and Syria by the Sultan. The blockade was afterwards | the 20th No- 


vember. ; 

— Some of the National Guards of Paris having announced their attention of pree 
senting an Address to Marshal Gerard, their Commander-in-Chief, on the inaction of 
the Goverument iia the affairs of the East, the Marshal declined receiving it. A depu- 
tation of the same body subsequently waited upon M. Thiers, the Minister for 
Foreige Affairs, with an Address, calling upon him not to.allow France to be insulted, 
but not being at the Hotel of the Ministry, the Address-was left,in the hands of one of 


_ 16, Anattempt was made to assassinate the King of the French .ashis Majesty was 
leaving the Tuiileries for St. Cloud, and in the aet of re the salute of the troops. 


The Queen and his Majesty’s sister were in Fhe. assassin fired a pistol 
so heavily loaded that it burst and wounded him, but fortunately neither his Majesty 
nor any person in his suite wereinjured,\; |) 
. 20. The decision of a Court Martial on Captain R. A. Reynolds of the 11th Hussars, 
by the Horse Guards. The proceedings atose out-of a letter addressed 
y Captain Reynolds to the Earl of Cardigan, his commanding officer, which was 
"Siem gore by the conduct of the latter towards Captain Reynolds, The sentence of the 
was thathe be cashiered, and blame was cast upon the witnesses who had ex- 
pressed an opinion that the accused was incapable of insubordination, unless under 
some extraordinary provocation. The sunaeioan and sentence excited very strong 


public feeling. 

21. The Duke of Northumberland elected Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge without opposition. 

22. Resignation of the Thiers Cabinet, in consequence, as alleged, of a dispute 


respecting the draught of the King’s speech on opening the French Chambers, to 
rt the Ministers were desirous of giving a more warlike tone than his Majesty 
Lord Holland died this morning, aged 
29. The new French ministry formed, Marshal Soult being President of the Council 


A 


» and Minister of War, and M. Guizot Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


Nov. 5. Opening of the French Chambers with a pacific speech.’ 

— Fresh insurrection against. Egypt in Syria; the Emir Beschir, chief of the 
Druses, places himself in the hands of the allies; capture of Sidon by the allied eons. 

11. The “ London Gazette” publishes the Copy of a Treaty of Commerce with the 
Imaum of Muscat. 

— By the overland mail from India intelligence is received, of the recapture of 
Khelat, owing to the treachery of the chief placed there by the British. By the same 
means news.was received of the Expedition to China: a portion of the fleet had left 
Macao for the purpose of taking possession of the island of Chusan, situated half-way 
between Canton and Pekin. The blockade of the river and harbour of Canton com- 

13. The contest for the office of Lord High Steward. of the University of Cambridge 
terminated by the election of Lord Lyndhurst. The numbers at the close of the pol- 
ling were: Lord Lyndhurst, 973 ; Lord Lyttleton, 438. . 

— Meetings of the “ Friends of Peace” held at Leeds aud Manchester. 

— The election of Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the Chamber of Deputies ter- 
minate favourably to the Soult-Guizot ministry. ' 

16. Treaty of Commerce signed in London between! Great Britain and Texas. 
21. The Queen gave birti: to a daughter at Buckingham: Palace at two p.m. 
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